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PREFACE. 



The rapid progress of the science of astronomy, for the last 
few years, has again rendered ^it necessary to revise the Gto- 
grapky of the Heavens — a work, the popularity of which is soffi- 
deiitly proved by a sale of 260,000 copies. The editor has, 
therefore, availed himself of the occasion to make snch improve- 
ments, both in the book and maps, as seemed to be demanded by 
the progress of the science, and the most approved methods of 
instruction. Among these improvements we may mention the 
following : — 

1. The matter of the book has been thoroughly assorted ; the 
most important paragraphs being printed in large type, and 
numbered, as in most modern text-books ; while that which 
seemed in the main explanatory of the more important portions, 
is left in small print. By this means an agreeable variety is 
afforded to the eye, while the book is made to contain far more 
matter, and is, consequently, far more complete, than it could 
otherwise have been. 

2. A new set of Questions has been prepared throughout. 
These are brief, topical and suggestive ; and numbered to 
answer to the paragraphs to which they relate. 

3. A complete list of Telescopic Objects in each constellation 
has been inserted ; giving the Right Ascension and Declination 
of each object ; with a brief description of it ; and easy land- 
marks and directions by which it may be found ; and references 
to telescopic views of the same in the new maps. The color and 
relative magnitude of the components of the double stars, are 
also given. These Telescopic Objects, compiled with great labor 
from Smyth's CycU of Celestial Objects, will be found especially 
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Yalnable to all institutions haying an equatorial telescope. 
Indeed, they greatly enhance the value of the work for all 
classes of students. 

4. Several small constellations that were delineated on the 
maps, but were not described in former editions of the book, 
have been described, and their history given in the present 
edition. 

5. The ;page of the book ha^ been greatly enlarged, for the 
double purpose of printing more naatter and in larger type ; 
and to afford scope for wood-cut illustrations. Of these, great 
numbers have been introduced into the second part of the work, 
adapting it, in this respect also, to the wants of both teacher 
and student. 

6. Still further to illustrate the second part of the work, the 
first map of the atlas has been re-drawn and re-engraved, so as 
to illustrate more and letter than the old map. 

T. Two entirely new map have been introduced into the Atlas, 
containing views of eighty different celestial objects ; such as 
Double Stars, Clusters, Nebul©, Comets, &c. These are 
all referred to in the book, and in turn refer from the objects 
back to the page of the book where they are described. These 
maps and the corresponding descriptions in the book will be 
found not only extremely interesting, but of incalculable value 
to the student. 

8. A chapter on the history, structure and use of Telescopes, 
Transit Instruments, &c., has been introduced — a subject which 
every student of astronomy should understand, but one to which 
no attention was given in the previous editions. 

Such are some of the principal new features of the present 
edition — larger type, new questions, telescopic objects, new maps, 
new matter, and numerous illustrations, making it the most per- 
fect and complete text-book of astronomy ever offered to the 
American public. 

H. Mathson 

^eu> York, AprU, 1866. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. AsTRONoifT is the science of the heavenly bodies — the Son, 
Moon, Planets, Comets, and Fixed Stars. 

2. In entering upon this stadj, the phenomena of the hea- 
vens, as they appear on a clear evening, are the first objects that 
demand oar attention. Onr first step is to learn the names and 
positions of the heavenly bodies, so that we can identify, and 
distinguish them from each other. 

In this manner they were olMerredand stodied ages before books were written, and it 
was only after many careful and repeated observations, that systems and theories of 
Astronomy were formed. To the yisible heavens, then, the attention of the papil shonld 
be first directed, for it is only when he shall have become, in some measure, familiar 
with them, that he will be able to loc<Ue his Astronomical knowledge, or tally eompr** 
hend the terms of the science. 

3. For the sake of convenient reference, the heavens were 
early divided into constellations, and particolar names assigned 
to the constellations and to the stars which they contain. A 
constellation may be defined to be a cluster or group of stars 
embraced in the outline of some figure. These figures are, in 
many cases, creations of the imagination ; but in others, the ' 
stars are in reality so arranged as to form figures which have 
some resemblance to the objects whose names have been assigned 
to them. 

These divisions of the celestial sphere bear a striking analogy to the civil divisions of 
the globe. Thd constellations answer to states and kingdoms, the most brilliant clus- 
ters to towns and cities, and the number of stars in each, to their respective population. 
The pupil can trace the boundaries of any constellation, and name all its stars, one by 
one, as readily as he can trace the boundaries of a state, or name the towns and cities 
from a map of New Iceland. In this sense, there may be truly said to be a Geography 
of the Heavens. 

4. The stars are considered as forming, with reference to 

1. What Is Astronomyf 8. What first studied? First stept 8. How are the 
heavens divided, and why T What is a constellation f What of these figures f In what 
sense may there really be a " Chography of the hea/oeMt" 4. How are the stars 
classified, as respects their magnitudes? What expedient for designating their places 
In the heavens? 
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their magnitudes, sixteen classes ; the brightest being called 
stars of the first magnitude, the next brightest, stars of the 
second magnitude, and so on to the sixth class, which consists 
of the smallest stars visible to the naked eye. The next tea 
classes are seen only through telescopes. 

In order to be able to designate with precision their situa- 
tions, imaginary circles have been considered as drawn in the 
heavens, most of which correspond to, and are in the same plane 
with, similar circles, supposed for similar purposes, to be drawn 
on the surface of the Earth. 

6. In order to facilitate the study of Astronomy, artificial 
representations of the heavens, similar to those of the surface of 
the Earth, have been made. Thus, a Celestial Atlas, composed 
of several maps, accompanies this work. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to explain its use, it is necessary to make the pupil 
acquainted with the imaginary circles alluded to, called the^ Cir' 
cles of the Sphere. 

CIRCLES OF THE SPHERE. 

6. The Axis of the Earth is an imaginary line, passing through 
its centre, north and south, about which its diurnal revolution is 
performed. 

The Poles of the Earth are the extremities of its axis. 

The Axis of the Heavens is the axis of the Earth produced 
both ways to the concave surface of the heavens. 

The Poles of the Heavens are the extremities of their axis. 

The Eqtmtor of the Earth is an imaginary great circle pass- 
ing round the Earth, east and west, everywhere equally distant 
from the poles, and dividing it into northern and southern hemi- 
bpheres. 

The Equator of the Heavens, or EquiTtoctiat, is the great circle 
formed on the concave surface of the heavens, by producing the 
plane of the Earth^s equator. 

A plane is that which has surface but not thickness. The plane of a circle la that ima- 
ginary superficies which is bounded by the circle. 

1. The Rational Horizon is an imaginary great circle, whose 
plane, passing through the centre of the Earth, divides the hea- 
vens into two hemispheres, of which the upper one is called the 

5. What helps to facilitate the studv of the heavens? Circles? Galled what? 
6. Axis of the Earth ? Poles? Axis of the heavens ? Poles of the heavens? Equator 
of the Earth ? Equator of the heavens, or Equinoctial ? 7. Rational horiaon ? Sens!* 
ble or apparent ? 
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visible hemisphere, and the lower one, the inTisible hemisphere. 
It is the plane of this circle which determines the rising and set- 
ting of the heavenly bodies. 

The Sensible or Apparent Horizon, is the circle which termi- 
nates our view, where the Earth and sky appear to meet. 

To a person standtog on a plain, this circle is bat a few miles in diameter. If the eye 
he elevated five feet, the radius of the sensible horizon will be less than two miles and 
three quarters ; if the eye be elevated six feet, it will be just three miles. The observer 
being always in the centre of the sensible horison, it wOl more at he mores, and enlarge 
or oontract, as his station is elevated or depressed. 

8. The Poles of the Horizon are two points, of which the one is 
directly overhead, and is called the Zenith ; the other is directly 
underfoot, and is called the Nadir. 

Vertical Circles are circles drawn through the Zenith and 
Nadir of any place, cutting the horizon at right angles. 

The Prime Vertical is that which passes through the east and 
west points of the horizon. 

9. The Ecliptic is the plane of the Earth's orbit ; or the great 
circle which the Sun appears to describe annually among the 
stars. It crosses the Equinoctial, a little obliquely, in two oppo- 
site points, which are called the Equinoxes, The Sun rises in 
one of these points on the 21st of March ; this point is called 
the Vernal Equinox. It sets in the opposite point on the 23d 
of September ; this point is called the Autumnal Equinox. One 
half of the Ecliptic lies on the north side of the Equinoctial, the 
other half on the south side, making an angle with it of 23^*^. 
This angle is called the obliquity of the Ecliptic. The axis of 
the Ecliptic makes the same angle with the axis of the heavens; 
so that the poles of each are 23^° apart. 

This angle is perpetually decreasing. At the commencement of the Christian era, it 
was about 28* 45*. At the beginning of 1886, it was only 28* 27' 8S', showing an annual 
diminution of about half a second, or 45*. 70 in a hundred years. A time will arrive, 
however, when this angle, having reached its minimum, will again increase in the same 
ratio that it had before diminished, and thus it will continue to oscillate at long periods, 
between certain limits, which are said to be comprised within the space of 20* 42'. 

10. The Ecliptic, like every other circle, contains 360°, and it 
iri divided into 12 equal arcs of 30° each, called signs, which the 
ancients distinguished by particular names. This division com- 
mences at the vernal equinox, and is continued eastwardly round 
to the same point again in the following order : Aries^ Taurus , 
Geminif Caixcer^ Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 

8. Poles of the horiaon? Vertical circles? Prime Vertical f 9. Ecliptic? Equi- 
noxes? Howls the Ecliptic situated with respect to the Equinoctial? Obliquity of 
Ecliptic? Is this angle permanent? 10. Howls the Ecliptic divided? Where com- 
menced, and how reckoned? Name signs in order ? How does the Sun proceed through 
the signs? 
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co'rnus, Aquarius^ Pisces. The Sun, commencing at the first 
degree of Aries, about the 21st of March, passes, at a mean 
rate, through one sign every month. 

11. The Zodiac is a zone or girdle, about 16 degrees in breadth, 
extending quite round the heavens, and including all the heavenly 
bodies within 8° on each side of the ecliptic. It includes, also, 
the orbits of all the planets, except some of the asteroids, since 
they are never seen beyond 8° either north or south of the ecliptic. 

12. ParaMds of Latitude are small circles imagined to be 
drawn on the Earth's surface, north and south of the equator, 
and parallel to it. 

Parallels of Declination are small circles, imagined to be drawn 
on the concave surface of the heavens, north and south of the 
equinoctial, and parallel to it ; or they may be considered as 
circles formed by producing the parallels of latitude to the 
heavens. 

13. The Tropic of Cancer is a small circle, which lies 23 J° 
north of the Equinoctial, and parallel to it. The Tropic of 
Capricorn is a small circle, which lies 23^° south of the Equi- 
noctial, and parallel to it. On the celestial sphere, these two 
circles mark the limits of the Sun's farthest declination, north 
and south. On the terrestrial sphere, they divide the torrid from 
the two temperate zones. That point in the ecliptic which 
touches the tropic of Cancer, is called the Summer Solstice ; and 
that point in the ecliptic which touches the tropic of Capricorn, 
is called the Winter Solstice. 

The distance of these two points from the equinoctial, Is always equal to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, which, in round numbers, is 28c* ; but, as we have seen, the obliquity of 
tlie ecliptic is continually changing; therefore the position of the tropics must make a 
correspondent change. 

14. The Cdures are two great circles which pass through the 
poles of the heavens, dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, 
and mark the seasons of the year. One of them passes through 
the equinoxes at Aries and Libra, and is thence called the Equi- 
noctial Colure; the other passes through the solstitial points or 
the points of the Sun's greatest declination north and south, and 
is thence called the Solstitial Colure. 

The Sun is in the equinoctial points the 21st of March and the 28d of September. He 
Is in the solstitial points the 22d of June and the 22d of December. 

15. The Polar Circles are two small circles, each about 66 J° 



11. What is the Zodiac? 12. Parallels of latitude? Of declination ? 18. The 
tropics? Cancer? Capricorn? What do these circles mark in the celestial sphere? 
On the terrestrial ? 14. The Golures ? Where situated ? When is the Son at the eqiii* 
uoctlal points ? The solsticial ? 15. What are the Polar Circles ? 
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from the equator, being always at the same distance from the poles 
that the tropics are from the equator. The northern is called 
the Arctic circle, and the southern the Antarctic circle. 

16. Meridians are imaginary great circles drawn through the 
poles of the world, cutting the equator and the equinoctial at 
right angles. 

Every place on the Earth, and every eorrespondiog point in the heaveni, If considered 
as having a meridian passing through it; although astronomers appljrbatii to the 
heavens, thus dividing the whole concave surface into S4 sections, each 15* in width. 
These meridians mark the space which the heavenly bodies appear to describe, every 
tionr, for the 24 hours of the day. They are thence sometimes denominated Baur OircUt, 

In measuring distances and determining positions on theBarth, the equator and some 
fixed meridian, as that of Greenwich, contain the primary starting points ; in the hea- 
vens these points are in the ecliptic, the equinoctial, and that great meridian which 
passes through the first point of Aries, called the equinoctial oolnre. 

17. Latitude on the Earth, is distance north or south of the 
equator, and is measured on the meridian. 

Latitude in the Heavens, is distance north or south of the edip- 
tic, and at right angles with it. 

Longitude on the Earth, is distance either east or west from 
some fixed meridian, measured on the equator. 

Longitude in the Heavens, is distance east from the first point 
of Aries, measured on the ediptic. 

18. Inclination is the distance of a heavenly body either north 
or south of the equinoctial, measured on a meridian. 

Right Ascension is the distance of a heavenly body east from 
the first point of Aries, measured on the equinoctial. 

It is more convenient to describe the situation of the heavenly bodies by their decli- 
nation and right ascension, than by their latitude and longitude, sin^ the former cor* 
responds to terrestrial latitude and longitude. 

Latitude and declination may extend IK)* and no more. Terrestrial longitude may 
extend 180* either east or west; but celestial longitude and right ascension, being reclc- 
oned in only one direction, extend entirely round the circle, or 360°. 

It is easy to convert right ascension .into time, or time into right ascension, for if a 
heavenly body is one hour in passing over 15*, it will be one fifteenth of an hour, or four 
minutes, in passing over 1*. 

If the first point of Aries be on the meridian at 12 o*cloclc, the next hour line, which 
is 16* E. of it, will come to the meridian at 1 o'cloclc; the second hour line at 2 o'cloeic: 
the third at 3, Ac. Of any two bodies whose right ascensions are given, that one will 
pass the meridian Jlret which has the leaH right ascension. 

10. In consequence of the Earth's motion eastward in its 
orbit, the stars seem to have a motion westward, besides their 
apparent diurnal motion caused by the Earth's revolution on its 
axis ; so that they rise and set sooner every succeeding day by 
about four minutes, than they did on the preceding. This is 

10. Meridians? How many? Wliat other name? Hoir measure distances on the 
earth? In the heavens? 17. What is latitude on the earth? In the heavens? 
Longitude on the earth? In the heavens? 18. Declination? Right ascension? 
Why describe by D. and R. A.? Extent of latitude? Declination? Longitude and R. 
A t How convert R. A. into time? Which of tw<. bodies given will first pass the meri- 
dian? 19. What apparent motion of Ktars? Cause? Kesuits? 
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called their daily acceleration. It amounts to just two hours a 
month. On this account we have not always the same constel- 
lations visible to us throughout the year. While some, that were 
not visible before, are successively rising to view in the east, and 
ascending to the meridian, others sink beneath the western 
horizon, and are seen no more, until, having passed through the 
lower hemisphere, they again reaopear in the east. 



DESCRIPTION AKD USE OP THE MAPS. 

20. The first map of the atlas represents, upon a large scale, 
» 2^eneral view of the solar system. This will be more fully 
described in the second part of the work. 

The next six maps represent different sections of the concave 
surface of the heavens. The first of these exhibits the principal 
constellations visible to us in October, November, and Decem- 
ber ; the second, those visible in January, February, and March ; 
the third, those visible in April, May, and June ; and the fourth, 
those visible in July, August, and September ; with the excep- 
tion, however, of the constellations which lie beyond the 50th 
degree of north and south declination, of which, indeed, those 
around the North Pole are always^ and those around the South 
Pole, never visible to us. 

21. These constellations are represented on the sixth and 
seventh maps, called circumpolar maps, which are an exact con- 
tinuation of the others, and if joined to them at their correspond- 
ing degrees of right ascension and declination, they might be 
considered as constituting one map. The scale on which all the 
above-mentioned maps are drawn is that of a 16-inch globe. 
The lines drawn on the maps have been already defined ; and 
their use, being nearly the same with those in geography, will 
be readily understood. Those which are drawn from right to 
left, on each side of the equinoctial and parallel to it, are called 
Farallds of Dedhuition. Those which are drawn up and down 
through the maps, at intervals of 1 5°, are called Meridians of 
Right Ascension^ or Hour Circles, 

The scale at the top and bottom of the first four maps, and In the circumference of 
the circumpolar maps, indicates the daily progress of the stars in right ascension, and 
shows on what day of the month any star will be on the meridian at 9 o'clock in thn 
evening. _y 



20. What said of maps? First? Next six? 21. Sixth and seventh? SealeT 
Describe lines? Scale indicates what? 
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22. The first four maps of the heavens are so constructed 
that the pupil in using them must suppose himself to face the 
south, and to hold them directly overhead in such manner that 
the top of the map shall be towards the north, and the bottom 
towards the south ; the right hand side of the map will then be 
west, and the left-hand east. In using the circumpohir maps he 
must suppose himself to face the pole, and to hold them in such 
a manner that the day of the given month shall be uppermost. 

The constellation called the Great Bear is an exception to this rule ; in tliis constel- 
lation the principal stars are marked in the order of their right asceusion. 

That point of projection for the maps which would exhibit each successive portion of 
the heavens directly overhead at 9 o'clock in the evening, was chosen, because in sum- 
mer at an earlier hour the twilight would bedim our observation of the i^tars, and at 
other seasons of the year it is easier to look up to stars that want an hour of their 
meridian altitude than to those which are directly overhead. 
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23. For purposes of convenience in finding or referring to par- 
ticular stars, recourse is had to a variety of artificial methods 
of classification. First, the whole concave of the heavens is 
divided into sections or groups of stars, of greater or less extent, 
called ConsteUakons. — (Of the origin of these figures see page 
143). Next, they are classified according to their magnitudes, 
(as already stated art. 4), and designated on the maps accord- 
ingly. Thirdly, the stars of eack consteUaiion are classified 
according to their magnitudes in relation to each other , and with- 
out reference to other constellations. Thus, for instance, the 
largest star in Taurus is marked a, Alpfia ; the next largest i3. 
Beta; the next, y, Gamma, &c., till the Greek alphabet is 
exhausted. Then the Roman (or English) is taken up, and 
finally, if necessary, recourse is had to figures. 

This useful method of designating particular stars by the use of the Greek and Roman 
alphabet, was invented by John Bayer, of Augsburg, in Oermany, in 1608. It has been 
adopted by all succeeding astronomers, and extended by the addition of the Arabic 
notation 1, 2, 8, Ac, wherever the stars in a constellation outnumber both alphabets. 

As Greek letters so frequently occur in catalogues and maps of the stars and on the 
celestial globes, the Greek alphabet is here introduced for the use of those who are 
unacqaainted with it. The capitals are seldom used for designating the start, but are 
here given for the sake of regularity. 



22. How use the first four maps of the heavens ? Circumpolar ? What exception ? 
What point of projection chosen, and why? 28. Olassification or designation of 
stars f By whom invented, and when ? 
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24. As a further aid in finding particular stars, and especially 
in determining their number, and detecting changes, should any 
occur, catatogues of the stars have been constructed, one of 
which is over two thousand years old. Several of the principal 
stars have specific names, like the planets, as Sirius^ Aldebaran, 
Regidus^ &.C. 

25. The stars are still further distinguished, as si'tigle, double^ 
triple, multiple^ binary, variable, new, and nebulous. 

A si^igk star is one that appears as a unit under the most 
powerful telescopes. Double, triple, and multiple stars, are those 
that appear single to the naked eye, but by the aid of telescopes 
are found to consist of two or more stars. Binary stars are 
double stars revolving around each other, often called Binary 
Systems, Variable stars are those that are found to undergo 
certain fluctuations in their brightness, sometimes becoming quite 
invisible. In most cases these changes are periodical and 
regular, on which account they are called Periodical stars. 
New stars are those that suddenly blaze forth in some portion 
of the heavens previously void. Nelndous stars are those which 
are surrounded by a faint nebula, or halo of light or mist. 

26. A clustir of stars is an assemblage or group, thrown 
promiscuously together, like the Pleiades and Hyades in Taurus, 
and the Bee Hive in Cancer. A Nebula is a cluster so remote 
as to appear only like a faint cloud or haze of light. Resolvable 
Nebula, are those that can be resolved into distinct stars by the 
aid of a telescope. Irresolvable NebuUe are those that have not 



24. What further aid? Age? Names of stara? 25. Stars, how further dlstin- 

gnished? Single stars? Double, Ac? Binary? What other name? Variable stars? 

What othername and why? New stars? Nebulous? 26. What are clusters? Nebu- 
las? Resolvable Nebulas? Irr^soivable ? Annular? Planetary? 
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as yet been thus resolved. Annvla/r Nefyida are those that have 
the form of an annulus or ring. Plametary Nebulise are those 
tliat resemble planets in form, and in the sharpness of their out- 
line. Stellar Nebula are those with a star in the centre, the 
same as nebuloas stars, already described (25). 

A more detailed accoant of the double stars, clastert and nebulsB, will be giren after 
ttie student has become somewhat familiar with the constellations. 

2*1. We may now imagine the pupil ready to begfai the study 
of the visible heavens. The first thing of importance is to fix 
upon the proper starting point. This, on many accounts, would 
seem to be the North Polar Star. Its position is apparently 
the same every hour of the night throughout the year, while the 
other stars are continually moving. Many of the stars also in 
that region of the skies never set, so that when the sky is clear, 
they may be seen at any hour of the night. They revolve about 
the pole in small circles, and never disappear below the horizon. 

On this account they are said to be wittiin the circle of perpetoal apparition. On the 
other band, the identity of the North Polar Star, strange as it may appear, is not so 
easily determined by those who are just entering upon this study, as that of some others. 
For this reason, the point directly overhead^ called the senith, is preferable, since upon 
this point every one can fix with certainty in whatever latitude he niay be. It will be 
alike to aU the central point of the yisible heavens, and to it the pupil will learn imper- 
ceptibly to refer the bearing, motion, and distances of tne heavenly bodies. 

That meridional point in each map, whose declination corresponds with the latitude 
of the place of observation, represents the senith of the heavens at that place ; and 
th'tse constellations of stars which occupy this position en the maps, will be seen directly 
overhead at 9 o'clock iu the evening, of the day through which the meridian passes. 
Thus in Gteorgia, for instance, the starting point should be those stars which are situated 
in this meridian near the 8dd degree of north declination, while in New England it 
should be those which are situated in it near the 4SA degree. 

28. We might, however, begin with . the stars near either of 
the meridians represented on the maps, the only rule of selection 
being to commence at that which approaches nearest to being 
overhead at the time required. We have chosen for our starting 
point in this work that meridian which passes through the vernal 
equinox at the first point of Aries, not only because it is the 
meridian fronj- which the distances of all the heavenly bodies are 
measured ; but ^specially because the student will thus be 
enabled to observe and compare the progressive motion of the 
constellations according to the order in which they are always 
arranged in catalogues, and also to mark the constellations of 
the Zodiac passing overhead as they rise one after another in 
their order, and to trace among them the orbits of the Earth 
and of the other planets. 

27. What first important in commencing study of the heavens? What star would 
teem best starting point? Why? Why not the best? What point preferable, and 
why? Illustration from map. 28. With what stars might we begin? What meridian 
Ihosen by the author? Why? 



PART I. 
THE CONSTELLATIONS 



CHAPTER I. 
CONSTELLATIONS ON THE MERlDLiN IN NOVEMBER. 

-y- ANDROMEDA.— MAP 11.* 

29. If we look directly overhead at 10 o'clock, on the 10th 
of November, we shall see the constellation celebrated in fable 
by the name of Andromeda. It is represented on the map by the 
figure of a woman having her arms extended, and chained by 
her wrists to a rock. It is bounded N. by Cassiopeia, E. by- 
Perseus and the head of Medusa, and S. by the Triangles and 
the Northern Fish. It is situated between 20° and 50° of N. 
declination. Its mean riglit ascension is nearly 15°; or one 
hour E. of the equinoctial colure. 

30. It consists of 66 visible stars, of which three are of the 2d 
magnitude, and two of the 3d ; most of the rest are small. The 
stars directly in the zenith are too small to be seen in the pre- 
sence of the moon, but the bright star Almaack (y), of the 2d 
magnitude, in the left foot, may be seen 13° due E., and Merach 
()3), of the same magnitude, in the girdle t° south of the 
zenith. This star is then nearly on the meridian, and with two 
others N.W. of it forms the girdle. 

The three stars forming the girdle are of the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
magnitude, situated in a row, 3° and 4° apart, and are called 
Merach, Mu, and Nu. 

31. If a straight line, connecting Almaack with Merach, be 

* As the eastward motion of the earth in her orbit causes the sun to pass eastward 
annually around the heavens, and the constellations to rise earlier and earlier (19), the 
student will find it necessary to proceed eastward around the heavens, in studying the 
constellations. And as the right hand of the map is west, and the left hand east, we 
begin with the equinoctial colure, map II., and proceed to the le/l in the order in which 
the constellations successively arise. 

29. What constellation? Maps, and why? (Note.) How Andromeda represented? 
Boundaries? Situation? Right ascension and declination? 80. Number of stare? 
Magnitude? Almaack? Merach? "Girdle?" 81. Situation of Delta ? Magnitude? 
How otherwise known? Alpberatz? Substance of note ^flne print)? 
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produced south-westerly, 8° farther, it will reach to {6) Delta, 
a star of the 3d magnitude in the left breast. This star may be 
otherwise known by its forming a line, N. and S., with two 
smaller ones on either side of it ; or, by its constituting, with 
two others, a very small triangle, S. of it. 

Nearly in a line with Almaack, Merach and Delta, but curv- 
ing a little to the N. 1° farther, is a lone star of the 2d magni- 
tude, in the head, called Alpheratz {a). This is the N.E. cor- 
ner of the great " Square of Pegasus," to be hereafter described. 

It will be well to have the position of AlpheratSE well fixed in the mindf because it is 
but one minute west of the great equinoctial colure, or first meridian of the heavens, 
and forms nearly a right line with Algenib, in the wing of Pegasus, 14* A. of it, and with 
Beta in Cassiopeia, 80° N. of it. If a line, connecting these three stars, be produced, it 
will terminate in the pole. These three guides, in connection with the North Polar Star, 
point out to astronomers the position of that great circle in the heavena from which the 
right ascension of all the heavenly bodies is measured. 

MYTHOLOGICAL HISTORY. 

S2. The story of Andromeda, from which this constellation derives its name, is as follows: 
She was daughter of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, by Cassiopeia. She was promised in 
marriage to Fhineus, her uncle, when Neptune drowned the kingdom, and sent a sea 
monster to ravage the country, to appease the resentment which his favorite nymphs 
bore against Cassiopeia, because she had boasted herself fairer than Juno and the 
Nereides. The oracle of Jupiter Ammon was consulted, and nothing could pacify the 
anger of Neptune unless the beautiful Andromeda should be exposed to the sea monster. 
She was accordingly chained to a rock for this purpose, near Joppa (now Jaffa, in Syria), 
and at the moment the monster was going to devour her, Perseus, who was then return- 
ing through the air from the conquest of the Gorgons, saw her, and was captivated by 
her beauty. 

"Chained to a rock she stood ; young Perseus stay'd 
His rapid flight, to woo the beauteous maid.'* 

He promised to deliver her and destroy the monster if Cepheus would give her to 
him in marriage. Cepheus consented, and Perseus instantly changed the sea monster 
into a rock, by showing him Medusa's head, which was still reeking in his hand. The 
enraged Phineus opposed their nuptials, and a violent battle ensued, in which he, also, 
was turned into a stone, by the petrifying influence of the Gorgon's head. 

The morals, maxims, and historical events of the ancients, were usually communicated 
in fable or allegory. The fable of Andromeda and the sea monster might mean that she 
was courted by some monster of a sea-captain, who attempted to carry her away, but 
was prevented by another more gallant and successful rival. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

88. Under the head of Telescopic Objects, will be included clusters and nebulas that 
are visible to the naked eye, as well as the principal ofcgects of interest that are strictly 
telescopic. In describing the location of these objects, R. A. wIU denote Right Asoen- 
non; and Dec, DecUnaiion. The initials N. and S. will indicate whether the 
declination is Korih or SouOi. of the equinoctial. 

In describing the location of the telescopic oliject, the R. A. will be given in time ; 
viz., in Jumrs^ mintOes^ and seconds^ instead of degrees, minutes, and seconds; each 
hour answering to 16'. The hour circles are distinctly drawn on all the maps, the first 
being 15* east of the equinoctial colure (Map H.), and so on eastward to the same point 
again. The hours will be seen marked just under the equinoctial, which is marked off 
into degrees, each of which answers to four minutes of time. The student will soon find 
it much more convenient to reckon R. A. by howB^ on the maps, than by degrees, Ac. 

82. HiSTOBT.— What may it have meant ? 

88. What included among Telescopic Objects ? What meant by R. A. ? Dec. ? N. and 
8. ? How R. A. laid down f How on map ? What mode of describing components of 
double sUrs? Of a Andromeda? Of discrepancies between R. A. given, and loca- 
tion of stars on the maps? How is R. A. given in locating otijects? Why? How 
are hours marked on the maps ? The minutes t 
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84. In consequence of the perpetual reeeMum of the equinoxes westward, the K. A. 
of objects Is constant! J increased by about 60* per year. It is vain, therefore, to attempt 
to give R. A. for the tdmetohsn a book toiU bs us^; or to construct maps that will 
show ol^ects in their true place, for different years to come. The necessary allowance 
must be made in all cases ; so that the R. A. for one epoch is about as good as another. 
The R. A. here given is from 8mytA*8 Celestial Oyde, epoch Jan. 1, 1940. Maps should 
be re-engrared every fifty years, but for all shorter periods allowance can be made by 
the student. As the maps accompanying this work were drawn and engraved in 1886, 
their present R. A. (1S54) is about 17' or 4ra. of time eaHof their places on the maps. 

86. The order In which the telescopic objects will be arranged is first the double stars ; 
secondly, clusters ; and lastly the nebulss. The double stars will be classed according 
to their order in the respective constellations ; I.e., a first, /? next, *c. Thus, as the 
largest ol^ecU are first named, the student can begin with those easiest found, and 
requiring the least telescopic power; and proceed from the easier to those more diffi- 
cult. The same plan is generally pursued with the clusters and nebulse. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS IN ANDROMEDA. 

1. a Ahdkomiida (Alpherats)— A star with a minute companion, R. A. Oh. Om. OSs. ■ 
Dec., N. 28' 12' 06'. A. 1, bright white ; B. 11, purplish. On the map It is west of the 
equinoctial, the map having been engraved some twenty years ; but the equinox having 
constantly receded westward, had passed Alpherats before 1840, some 8'. Similar dis- 
crepancies between the R. A. given and the location of different stars on the map, are 
due to the same cause. ^ 

2. /? ANOROMRDAi (Merach)— A bright star with a distant telescopic companion, R. A. 
Ih. 00m. 47s. ; Dec, N. 84' 46* 08". A. 2, fine yellow ; B. 12, pale blue, with several smaU 
stars in the field. 

8. y Andboiikd* {Almancky-A splkhdid doublk star on the right foot, R. A. Ih. 64m. 
D68-; Dec. N. 41* 88' 06*. A. 8)ii, orange color ; B. 6^, emerald green. Found by a line 
from ^ to ^, and about twice as far beyond. (Map VIII., Fig. 1.) 

4. d Audromedab— A bright star on the right breast, with a distant telescopic com- 
panion, R. A. Oh. 80m. 47s. ; Dee., N. 29* 69' 01*. A. 8, orange ; B. 11 ^, dusky ; with the 
small stars in the southern part of the field. 

6. K Andrombdji— A wide, but delicate triplb star, in the northern hand ; midway 
between /3 PegasI and a Cassiopeia ; or about 18* from each ; R. A. 28h. 82m. 88s ; Dec., 
N. 48* 27' 0-. A. 6, braiiant white; B. 14, dusky; C. 12, ash-colored. 

6. Ah Eloroateo Nebitla on the lady's right foot, R. A,2h. 12m. 86s. ; Dec, N.4r 86*. 
It was discovered by Miss Caroline Herschell, In 1788. Sir William Herschell described 
it as having *' a black division or chink in the middle." He regarded it as a flat ring 
of enormous dimensions, seen very obliquely. Captain Smyth says : " In my telescope 
it is certainly brighter at the edges than along the central part." See map Till., Fig. 21. 

7. About 2* from Nu at the north-western extremity of the girdle, R. A. 00' 84m. 06s., 
N. Dec, 40* 28' 06', is a remarkable nebula of very minute stars, and the only one of 
the kind which is ever visible to the naked eye. It resembles two cones of light, Joined 
at their base, about %* in length, and \i* In breadth. It was known as far back as A.D. 
906, is of an oval shape, and is described by Smyth as ** an overpowering nebula, with 
a companion about 26' in the south vertical.** Sir William Herschell considered this the 
nearest of all the great nebulsa, and yet so remote that it would require 6,000 years for 
light to pass from it to our system, though flying at the rate of 190,000 miles per second I 
Fig. 22, map VIII., is a representation of this object. 
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U PISCES (the fishes).— map V. 

36. This constellation is now the first in order of the twelve 
constellations of the Zodiac, and is nsnally represented by two 
fishes tied a considerable distance apart, at the extremities of a long 
undulating cord, or ribbon. It occupies a large triangular space 

84. What said of the change of R. A. of obJecU? Cause? Epoch of R. A. given In 
book? or that marked on maps? Allowance to be made in finding objects by maps? 
86. Order in which objects are presented ? Advantage of this arrangement ? 

TBLBaoopioOBJKCTB.— What doable stars? a? /3? >? What closters or nebaliif 
Shown on map, or not? 

86. PiBces? Where situated? What now called? 
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in the heayens, and its outline at first is somewhat difBcalt to be 
traced. 

In consequence of the annaal preeession of the start, the oofuMlation Pisces has now 
oome to occupy the sign Aries ; each coastellatioa haring adranced one whole sign in 
. the order of the Zodiac. The Sun enters the sign Pisces, while the Earth enters that of 
Tirgo, about the I9th of February, but he does not reach the oontMlaHon Pisces before 
the 6th of March. The Pishes, therefore,^re now called the ** Leaders of the Celestial 
Hosts."— iSm Ariet, 

37. That loose assemblage of small stars directly soath of 
Merach, in the constellation of Andromeda, constitutes the 
Narthern Fishy whose mean length is about 16**, and breadth, 
V, Its mean right ascension is 15**, and its declination 25° N. 
Consequently, it is on the meridian the 24th of November ; and 
from its breadth, is more than a week in passing over it. 

38. The Northern Fish and its ribbon, beginning at Merach, 
may by a train of small stars, be traced in a S. S. easterly direc- 
tion, for a distance of 33°, until we come to the star El Rischa, 
of the 3d magnitude, which is situated in the node, or flexure of 
the ribbon. This is the principal star in the constellation, and 
is situated 2° N. of the equinoctial, and 53 minutes east of the 
meridian. 

Seren degrees S. E. of EI Rischa, passing by three or foot Tery small stars, we oome to 
Mira, in the whale, a star of about the Sd magnitude, and Icnown as the ** Wonderful 
Star of 1596." EI Kischa may be otherwise identified by means of a remarkable cluster 
of fire stars in the form of a pentagon^ about 15* E. of ii.—See Cetut, 

39. From El Rischa the ribbon or cord makes a sudden 
flexure, doubling back across the ecliptic, where we meet with 
three stars of the fourth magnitude situated in a row 3 and 4° 
apart, marked on the map Zeta, Epsilon, Delta. From Delta 
the ribbon runs north and westerly along the Zodiac, and termi- 
nates at Beta, a star of the 4 th magnitude, 11° S. of Markab 
in Pegasus. 

Ibis part of the ribbon, including the Western Pish at the end of it, has a mean 
declination of 5* N., and may be seen throughout the month of November, passing the 
meridian slowly to the W., near where the sun paraes It on the 1st of April. 

40. Twelve degrees W. of this Fish, there are four small stars 
situated in the form of the letter Y. The two Fishes, and the 
cord between them, make two sides of a large triangle, 30° and 
40° in length, the open part of which is towards the N. W. 
When the Northern Fish is on the meridian, the Western is 
oearly two hours past it. This constellation is bounded N. by 

87. Northern Fish? Length? Dec.? When on the meridian ? 88. How trace tho 
Northern Vish ? To what star ? Magnitude ! Where situated T ». From El Rischa t 
from Delta? Mean declination of this part of the ribbon? 40. What 12* west of 
tills fish? What do the two fishes, Ac., make ? Boundaries of Pisces ? 
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Andromeda, W. by Andromeda and Pegasus, S. by the Oascad^: 
and E. by the Whale, the Ram and the Triangles. 

When, to enable the pupil to find any star, its direction from another is giren, the 
latter is always understood to be on the meridian. 

After a little experience with the maps, even though unaccompanied by directions, 
the ingenious youth will be able, of himself, to devise a great many expedients and facili- 
ties for tracing the constellations, or selecting out particular stars. 

In using a circumpolar map, face the pole, and hold it up in your hands in such a 
manner that the part which contains the name of the given month shall be uppermost, 
and you will have a portraiture of the heavens as seen at that time. 

The constellations about the Antarctic Pole are not visible in the United States ; 
those about the Arctic or Northern Pole, are always visible. 

HISTORY. 

41. The ancient Greeks, who have some fable to account for the origin of almost 
every constellation, say, that as Venus and her son Cupid were one day on the banks of 
the Euphrates, they were greatly alarmed at the appearance of a terrible giant, named 
Typhon. Throwing themselves into the river, they were changed into fishes, and by 
this means escaped danger. To commemorate this event, Minerva placed two fishes 
among the stars. 

According to Ovid, Homer, and Virgil, this Typhon was a famous g^ant. He had a hun- 
dred heads, like those of a serpent or dragon. Flames of devouring fire darted from his 
mouth and eyes. He was no sooner born, than he made war against heaven, and so 
frightened the gods, that they fled and assumed different shapes. Jupiter became a 
ram : Mercury, an Ibis ; Apollo, a crow ; Juno, a cow ; Bacchus, a goat ; Diana, a cat ; 
Venus, a fish, Ac. The father of the gods, at last, put Typhon to flight, and crushed him 
under Mount ^tna. 

The sentiment implied in the fable of this hideous monster, is evidently this : that 
there is in the world a description of men whose mouth is so '* full of cursing and bitter- 
ness," derison and violence, that modest virtue is sometimes forced to disguise itself, 
or flee from their presence. 

In the Hebrew Zodiac, Pisces is allotted to the escuteheon of Simeon. 

No sign appears to have been considered of more malignant influence than Pi8068. 
The astrological cdlendar describes the emblems of this constellation as indicative of 
violence and death. Both the Syrians and Egyptians abstained from eating fish, 
out of dread and abhorrence ; and when the latter would represent anything as odious, 
or express hatred by hieroglyphics, they painted Ajieh, 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a PisoiUM (M RiscJia) — ^A close double star in the eastern extremity of the ribbon, 
R. A. Ih. 53m. 46s. ; Dec. N. 1* 69' 08'. A. 5, pale green ; B. 6, blue; a splendid o^ect, 
and easily found. 

2. ^ PisciDM — A neat double star in the ribbon, about 18° north-west of a, R. A. Ih. 
5m. 21s. ; Dec. N. 6° 48' 07". A. 6, silvery white ; B. 8, pale gray; a fine object. 

8. PisciDM — A close double star in the space between the two fishes, about half-way 
between jj Andromeda and d Ceti; R. A. Ih. 2m. 81s.; Dec. N. 8* 42'. A. 8, white; 
B. 14, pale blue. 

4. A neat double star, about 4* south of Alg&iUb^ in tiie wing of Pegasus, R. A. Oh. 
Im. 688. ; Dec. N. 10' 14' 06". A. 6, silvery white ; B. ISJjJ, pale blue. 

6. A FAINT NEBULA in the eye of the western Fish, about 10* south-haIf*east of Mar- 
kab, near y Piscinm ; R. A. 28h. 06m. 86s. ; Dec. 8° 89' 7' : a very diflicolt object 

^-CASSIOPEIA.— MAP VI. 

42. Cassiopeia is represented on the celestial map in regal state, 
seated on a throne or chair, holding in her left hand the branch 

41. History ?— Greek account? Ovid's and others? Sentiment or moral? Hebrew 
Zodiac ? Astrology ? 

Tblbsoopio Objbots. — ^Double stars ? Olosters? Nebula? Shown on map, or not? 

42. Cassiopeia? How represented? Head? 
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of a palm tree. Her head and body are seen in the Milky Way. 
Her foot rests upon the Arctic Circle, upon which her chair is 
placed. She is surrounded by the chief personages of her royal 
family. The king, her husband, is on her right hand — Perseus, 
her son-in-law, on her left — and Andromeda, her daughter, just 
above her. 

43. This constellation is situated 26° N. of Andromeda, and 
midway between it and the North Polar Star. It may be seen 
from our la^titude, at all hours of the night, and may be traced 
out at almost any season of the year. Its mean declination is 
60^ N. and its right ascension 12^. It is on our meridian the 
22d of November, but does not sensibly change its position for 
several days ; for it should be remembered that the apparem 
motion of the stars becomes slower and slower, as they ai>proxi- 
mate the poles. 

.44. Cassiopeia is a beautiful constellation, containing 55 stars 
that are visible to the naked eye ; of which four are of the 3d 
magnitude, and so situated as to form, with one or two smaller 
ones, the figure of an inverted chair. 



* wide her stara 



Dispersed, nor shine with mutual aid improTed ; 
Nor dazsle, brilliant with contiguous flame : 
Their number fifty-five." 

45. Cajpkj in the garland of the chair, is almost exactly in the 
equinoctial colure, 30° N.of Alpheratz, with which, and the 
Polar Star, it forms a straight line. Caph is therefore on the 
meridian the 10th of November, and one hour past it on the 
24th. It is the westernmost star of the bright cluster. Shedir, 
in the breast, is the uppermost star of the five bright ones, and 
is 5° S. B. of Caph : the other three bright ones, forming the 
chair, are easily distinguished, as they meet the eye at the first 
glance. 

There is an importance attached to the position of Caph that 
concerns the mariner and the surveyor. It is used, in connec- 
tion with observations on the Polar Star, for determining the 
latitude of places, and for discovering the magnetic variation of 
the needle. 

46. It is generally supposed that the North Polar Star, so 
called, is the real immovable pole of the heavens : but this is a 
mistake. It is so near the true pole that it has obtained the 

48. Situation? How seen? R. A. and Dec? When on meridian ? ,,44. Number of 
stars? Magnitudes? Figure? Character of this constellation? 45- Caph? How 
■iiuated? When on meridian ? Shedir? Importance attached to Caph? 4G. Pole 
•tar? Is it the true pole? What variation? How pole star situated with reference to 
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appellation of the North Polar Star ; but it is, in reality, more 
than a degru and a half distant from it, and revolves about the 
true pole every 24 hours, in a circle whose radius is 1° 31'. It 
will consequently, in 24 hours, be twice on the meridian, once 
ahovt, and once hdov) the pole ; and twice at its greatest elonga- 
tion E. and W. 

,The Polar Star not being exactly In the N. pole of the hearens, but one degree iwff 
81 mvMUe8 on that side of it which is towards Caph^ the position of the latter becoiuci* 
important, as it always shows on which side of the true pole the polar star is. 

There is another important fact in relation to the position of this star. It is eqvidis- 
tant from the pole, and exactly opposite another remarkable star in the sguare of the 
Great Bear, on the other side of the pole. [See Meffree.} It also serves to mark a spot 
in the starry heavens, rendered memorable as being the place of a lost star. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a bright star shone 6' N. N. E. of Gaph, where now is a 
dark void ! 

On the 8th of November, 1572, Tycho Brabe and Cornelius Gemma saw a star in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, which became, all at once, so brilliant, that it surpassed the 
splendor of the brightest planets, and might be seen even at noonday. Gradually, 
this great brilliancy diminished, until the 15th of March, 1578, when, without moving 
from its place, it became utterly extinct. 

Itsjcolor, during this time, exhibited all the phenomena of a prodigious flame — first, 
it was of a dazzling white, then of a reddish yellow, and lastly of an ashy paleness, in 
which its light expired. It is impossible, says Mrs. Somerville, to imagine anything 
more tremendous than a conflagration that could be visible at such a distance. It was 
seen for sixteen months. Some astronomers imagined that it would reappear again 
after 150 years ; but it has never been discovered since. This phenomenon alarmed all 
the astronomers of the age, who beheld it; and many of them wrote dissertations con> 
cerning it. 

Rev. Professor Vince, one of the most learned and pious astronomers of the age, has 
this remark : — *' The disappearance of some stars may be the destruction of that system 
at the time appointed by the Deity for the probation of its inhabitants ; and the appear- 
ance of new stars may be the formation of new systems for new races of beings then 
called into existence to adore the works of their Creator." 

Thus, we may conceive the Deity to have been employed from all eternity, and thus 
he may continue to be employed for endless ages ; forming new systems of beings to 
adore him ; and transplanting beings already formed into happier regions, who will con- 
tinue to rise higher and higher in their enjoyments, and go on to contemplate system 
after system through tho boundless universe. 

La Placb says :— As to tliose stars which suddenly shine forth with a very vivid light, 
and then immediately disappear, it is extremely probable that great conflagrations, pro- 
duced by extraordinary causes, take place on their surface. This cor^ecture, continues 
be, is confirmed by their change of color, which is analogous to that presented to us on 
the earth by those bodies which are set on fire, and then gradually extinguished. 

The late eminent Dr. Gk>od also observes that — Worlds, and systems of worlds, are not 
only perpetually creating, but also perpetually disappearing. It is an extraordinary fact, 
that within the period of the last century, not less than thirteen stars, in dilTerent con- 
stellations, seem to have totally perished, and ten new ones to have been created. In 
many instances it is unquestionable, that the stars themselves, the supposed habitation 
of other kinds or orders of intelligent beings, together with the different planets by 
which it is probable they were surrounded, have utterly vanished, and the spots wliich 
they occupied in the heavens have become blanks 1 What has befallen other systems wilt 
assuredly befall our own. Of the time and the manner we know nothing, but the fact is 
incontrovertible ; it is foretold by revelation ; it is inscribed in the heavens ; it is felt 
through the earth. Such is the awfiil and daily text ; what then ought to be the comment? 

The great and good Beza, falling in with the superstition of his age, attempted to prove 
that this was a comet, or the same luminous appearance which conducted the magi, or 
wise men of the Kast, into Palestine, at the birth of our Saviour, and that it now appeared 
to announce his second coming. 

Caph ? What other important fact in relation to the position of Caph ? What remark- 
able fact stated? By whom attested? Describe phenomenon? Mrs. Somerville's 
remark? Other astronomers'? Professor Vince*s remarks? The author's? La 
Place's? Dr. Good's? Beza's? 
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CMsiopeU WM the wife of Cepheos, King of Bthiopia, and mother of Andromeaa. She 
was a qaeen of matchless beauty, and seemed to be sensible of it ; for she even boasted 
herself fairer than Juno, the sister of Japiter, or the Nereides— a name given to the sea- 
nymphs. This so provoked the ladies of the sea, that they complained to Neptune of the 
insult, who sent a frightful monster to ravage her coast, as a punishment for her inso- 
lence. But the anger of Neptune and the jealousy of the nymphs were not thus appeaiti'd. 
Tliey demanded, and it was finally ordained that Cassiopeia should chain her daughter 
Andromeda, whom she tenderly loved, to a desert rock on the beach, and leave her 
exposed to the fiiry of this monster. She was thus left, and the monster approached ; 
but just as he was going to devour her, Perseus killed him. 
" The saviour youth the royal pair confess. 
And with heav*d hands, their daughter's bridegroom bless.** 

JffuMLen't Ov4d. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a Casbiopsjb (Shedir)—A bright star, with a companion in the bosom of the figure ; 
R. A. Oh. 81m 298. ; Dec. 65° 39 05'. A 8, pale rose tint; B 103j, smaU blue. Smyth 
and HerscheU note Sbedir as variable. 

2. 3 Cassiopbjb (Caph) — A bright star on the left side, with a minute companion ; 
R. A. Oh. Om. 428.; i>ec. N. 58" 16' 08'. A 23«, whitish; B IIX, dusky. Look directly 
opposite MegriSy in the great dipper, through the pole star, and about as far beyond. 

8. y CASSiOPEiB— A bright star with a distant companion on the right side of the figure ; 
R. A. Oh. 47m. 05s. ; Dec. N. 59° 50' 08'. A 8, bnlliant white ; B 18, blue. Many small 
stars in the field. 

4. V GAffiioPEJB— A BiVART STAR, about 4* fi-om a towards Polaris ; R. A. Oh. 89m. 27s. ; 
Dec. N. 56' 57' 09". A. 4, pale white ; B. 7 J4, purple. Estimated period 700 years. 

5. fi GASSioPBiB — A coarse triple star in the right elbow ; R. A. Oh. 57m. 28s. ; Dec. N. 
54* OS' 01'. A 6^, deep yellow ; B 14, pale blue ; C 11, bluish. Several small stars in the 
field. 

6. ff Cassiopbji— A beautiful double star in the left elbow ; R. A. 2Sh. 50m. 55s. ; Dec. 
N. 54* 51' 08'. A 6, flushed white ; B 8, smalt blue ; the colors clear and distinct. 

7. A coarse QnAn&DPLK stab, just south of Cepheus' right hand ; or about 27* south- 
aouth-west of Polaris, on a line drawn over y Cephei. R. A. 28h. 17m. 46s. ; Dec. N. 64* 
24' 03-. A 6, pale yeUow ; B 9, yeUowish ; C 11, and D, 18, both blue. 

8. A LABGB AND STRAGGLiNO CLUSTKR, between the footstool of Cassiopeia and the head of 
Cepheus; R. A. Oh. 18m. 10s. ; Dec. N. 70* 80' 08*. A line from y Cassiopess, % the dis- 
tance to y Cephei, will fall upon this object. A coarse double star in the field. 

9. A RICH, BOT SOMEWHAT STRAOOLiNO CLUSTER; R. A. Oh. 24m. 5e. ; Dec. N. 62* 28' 09'. 
Vicinity splendidly strewed with stars— a double star in the centre. Look neaf the 
star K- 

10. A LOOSE CLUSTER, including a small double star; R. A. Oh. 84m. ISs.; Dec. N. 60* 
54' 07*. A 8^, B 11, both pale. Situated just halfway between y and «• 

11. A LOOSE CLUSTER of Small stars ; R. A. Oh. 5Sm. 19s. ; Dec. N. 60' 44'. On a line from 
y towards e, about 14 the distance. 

12. A CLUSTER and neat double star on a line from a through J, and about 236* beyond. 
In an elegant field of lai^ and small stars. 

18. A PiEB OALAXT CLUSTER of minute stars, about 8* south-west of /?, and about the 
same distance west of a. R. A. 2dh. 49m. 078. : Dec. N. 55* 49' 06*. A glorious assem- 
blage, both in extent and richness. Resembles a crab, having spangled rays of stars, 
spreading oi^er many fields. Map YIII., Fig. 28. 

CEPHEUS.— MAP VI. 

47. Cepheus is represented on the map as a king, in his royal 
robe, with a sceptre in his left hand, and a orown of stars upon 

History?— Who was Cassiopeia? Personal appearance ? Sad consequences ? Rescue? 
Telbscopic Objects. — ^Double and multiple stars ? Clusters ? What shown on map ? 
47. How is Cepheus represented ? Where situated ? 
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his head. He stands in a commanding postnre, with his left 
foot over the pole, and his sceptre extended towards Cassiopeia, 
as if for favor and defence of the queen. 

" Cepheus Dlumes 
The neighboring heavens ; still faithful to his queen, 
With thirty-five faint luminaries mark'd." 

This constellation is about 26' N. W. of Cassiopeia, near the 2d coil of Draco, and is on 
the meridian at 8 o'clock the 8d of November ; but it will linger fiear it for many days. 
Like Cassiopeia, it may be seen at all hours of the night, when the sky is clear, for to us it 
never sets. 

By reference to the lines on the map, which all meet in the pole, it will be evident that 
a star, near the pole, moves over a trntch less space in one hour, than one at the equi- 
noctial ; and generally, the nearer the pole, the narrower the space, and the alawer 
the motion. 

The stars that are so near the pole may be better described by their polar distance^ 
than by their declination. By polar distance is meant, the distance from the pole, and 
is what the declination wants of 90*. 

48. In this constellation there are 35 stars visible to the 
naked eye ; of these, there glitters on the left shoulder, a star 
of the 3d magnitude, called Alder amin^ which with two others of 
the same brightness, 8° and 12° apart, form a slightly curved 
line towards the N. E. The last, whose ktter name is Gamma, 
is in the right knee, 19° N. of Gaph, in Cassiopeia. The middle 
one in the line is Alphirk, in the girdle. This star is one-third 
of the distance from Alderamin to the pole, and nearly in the 
same right line. 

It cannot lie too well understood that the bearings, or direction of one star from 
another, as given in this treatise, are strictly applicable only when the latter one is on, 
or near the meridian. The bearings given, in many cases, are not the least approxima- 
tions to what appears to be their relative position ; and in some, if relied upon, will lead 
to errors. For example : — ^It is said in the preceding paragraph, that Gamma, in Cepheus, 
bears 19° N. of Oaph in Cassiopeia. This is true, when Caph is on the meridian, but at 
this very moment, while the author is writing this line, Gamma appears to be 19" due 
tO€^ of Caph; and six months hence, will appear to be the same distance east of It. 
The reason is obvious ; the circle which Cepheus appears to describe about the pole, is 
wWiin that of Cassiopeia, and consequently when on the east side of the pole, will be 
within, or hei^oeen Cassiopeia and the pole — that is, west of Cassiopeia. And for the 
same reason, when Cepheus is on the west side of the pole, it is het/U}een that and Cassio- 
peia, or east of it. 

Let it also be remembered, that in speaking of the pole, which we shall have frequent 
occasion to do, in the course of this work, the North Polar Star or any imaginary point 
very near it, is always meant ; and not, as some will vaguely apprehend, a point in the 
horizon, directly N. of us. The true pole of the heavens is always elevated just as many 
degrees above our horizon, as we are north of the Equator. If we live in 42' N. latitude, 
the N. pole will be 42° above our horizon. {See North Polar Star.) 

49. There are also two smaller stars about 9° E. of Aldera- 
min and Alphirk, with which they form a square ; Alderamin 
being the upper, and Alphirk the lower one on the W. 8° apart. 
In the centre of this square there is a bright dot, or semi-visible 
star. 

The head of Cepheus is in the Milky-Way, and may be known 

48. Number of stars visible? Principal stars? Situation? 49. What other stars, 
and situation ? Situation of the fiead, and how known ? Distance of tbis Astcrism frooi 
the pole star ? 
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by three stars of the 4th magnitade in the crown, which form a 
small acute triangle, about 9° to the right of Alderamin. The 
mean polar distance of the constellation is 25°, while that of 
Alderamin is 28'' 10'. The right ascension of the former is 
338° ; consequently, it is 22° E. of the equinoctial colure. 

The stodent will understand that right ascension is reckoned on the equinoctial, from 
the first point of Aries, E., quite round to the same point again, irhich is MO'. Now, 
888* measured from the same point, will reach the same point again, within 32* ; which is 
the diiEerence between 860* and 888*. This rule will apply to any other case. 

mSTORT. 

This constellation immortalizes the name of the king of Ethiopia. The name of his 
queen was Cassiopeia. They were the parents of Andromeda, who was betrothed to 
Perseus. Oepheus was one of the Argonauts who accompanied Jason on his perilous 
expedition in quest of the golden fleece. Newton supposes that it was owing to this 
circumstance tiiat he was placed in the heavens ; and that not only this, but all the 
ancient constellations, relate to the Argonautic expedition, or to persons some way con- 
nected with it. Thus, he obserres, that as Mussbos, one of the Argonauts, was the first 
Greek who made a celestial sphere, he would naturally delineate on it those figures which 
had some reference to the expedition. Accordinf^y, we have on our globes to this day, 
the Ooiden Boon, the ensign of the ship in which Phryxus fled to Colchis, the scene of 
the Ai^onautic achieyements. We have also the BvU with braaen hoofs, tamed by 
Jason ; the Tvfins^ Castor and Pollux, two sailors, with their mother Leda^ in the fbrm 
of a JStoan^ and Arffo^ the ship itself ; the watchful Dragon, Hydra, with the Cup of 
Medea, and a raven upon its carcase, as an emblem of death ; also Chiron^ the Master 
of Jason, with his Altar and Scicrifioe; BercuUa, the Argonaut, with his cUib, his dari^ 
and vuUure^ with the dragon, era^, and Hon which he slew ; and Orphtua^ one of the 
company, with his Aorp. All these, says Newton, refer to the Argonauts. 

Again ; we have Orton^ the son of Neptune, or, as some say, the grandson of Minos, 
wlttk his doga, and hMre, and rvoer^ and aoorpion. We have the story of Perseus in the 
constellation of that name, as well as in Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Andromeda, and Cetus ; 
that of Calisto and her son Areas, in Ursa Major ; that of Icarius, and his daughter 
Brigone, in Bootes and Virgo. Ursa Minor relates to one of the nurses of Jupiter ; 
Auriga, to Erichtonius ; QpMtuih^us, to Phorbas ; SagtUariua, to Crolus, the son of one 
of the Muses ; Oaprioom, to Pan, and Aattcu^ua to Ganymede. We have also Ariadne's 
eroion, Bellerophon's horse, Neptune's dolphin, G-anymede*s eagle, Jupiter's goaA, with 
her kids, the asses of Bacchvs, the fi«f*^ of Tenus and Cupid, with their parent, the 
aovihemjlah. These, according to Deltoton, comprise the Grecian constellations men- 
tioned by the poet Aratus ; and all relate, as Newton supposes, remotely or immediately 
to the Argonauts. 

It may be remarked, however, that while none of these figures refer to any transactions 
of a later date than the Argonautic expedition, ytet the peat disagreement which appears 
in the mythological account of them, proves that their invention must have been of 
greater antiquity than that event, and that these constellations were received for some 
time among the Greeks, before their poets teferred to them in describing ^e particulan 
of that memorable e^edition. 

TELESOOHO OBJECTS. 

1. a OBPHKr {AULeramMi-^K ran stab, with a distant companion on the left shoulder 
of Cepheus; R. A., 21h. Ifim. ; Dec., 61* 54'. It is about half way between Polaris and 
Deneb, and 8* south-west from ^ Cephei. A 8, white ; B 10, pale blue, with a companion 
of the same magnitude and color. 

S. jS Ckphki {AlpMrky—K doubu stab on the left side of the girdle of Cepheus, two- 
thirds of the distence from Polaris to Alderamin. A 8, white; B 8, blue, with a very 
minute double star preceding. 

8. y Ovmi (Er Ba£)—k doubu stab In the knee of Cepheus, with a distant telescopic 
oomiMmion on the preceding parallel. A 8, yellow; S 14, dusky. R. A., 28h. 82m. 47s.: 
Dec, N. 78* 44' 7'. This star will be the Pole star in about 2880 years. 

Hbtobt.— WhowasCepbensf Why plaoeid in the heavens* What said of the origin 
of other constellations f 
Tbuboopio OBjBOTS.-~Alpha t Beta, Ac. f What clusters t 

B.G. « 
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4. Obphbi ( Var) in the crown of Oephena, a fine, thongh wide ooubls btab ; K. A. 22h. 
S8in. 148. ; Dec, N. 57* 85' 9*. A 4^, orange tint ; B 7, fine blue— the colors in fine con- 
trast. This star is taridble^ with a period of 5d. 8h. 80m. 

5. A LARGB AKD RICH GLD8TEB on the left clbow ; R. A., 20h. 28m. 178. ; Dec, N. 60' 04' 
S'. It is 12' due north of a Cygni; and 8' west-south-west of fj Cephei. ^* A grand but 
distant collocation of suns bound together bj mutual relations." 

8. An irrboulak cluster between the head of Oepheus and the chain of Andromeda ; 
R. A., 28h. 17m. 10s. ; Dec, N. 80* 43' 1'. It is about one-thhrd of the distance from 
8 CassiopesB to a Cephei ; and may be seen on Map YI., near the sceptre of Oepheus. 
For a telescopic Tiew, see Map Till., Fig. 24. 



CHAPTER II. 

CONSTELLATIONS ON THE MERIDIAN IN DECEMBER. 

Jj. ^RIES (the bam).--MAP H. 

50. Twenty-two centuries ago, as Hipparchus informs ua, 
this constellation occupied the first sign in the ecliptic, coni- 
mencing at the vernal equinox. But as the constellations gain 
about 50" on the equinox, at every revolution of the heavens,* 
they have advanced in the ecliptic nearly 31° beyond it, or more 
than a whole sign : so that the Fishes now occupy the same 
place in the Zodiac, that Aries did in the time of Hipparchus ; 
while the constellation Aries is now in the sign Taurus, Taurus 
in Gemini, and Gemini in Cancer, and so on. 

Ariks is therefore now the second constellation in the Zodiac It is situated next east 
of Pisces, and is midway between the Triangles and the Fly on the N. and the head of 
Cetus on the S. It contains 68 stars^, of which, one is of the 2d, one of the 8d, and two of 
tb« 4th magnitudes. 

** nrst, ftapi the east, the Ram conducts the year ; 
Whom Ptolemy with iftoiM nine stars adorns. 
Of which two only claim the second rank ; 
The rest, w%«n C^thia fills the sign, are lost." 

Aries is readily distinguished by means of two bright stars in the head, about 4* apart, 
the brightest being the most north-easterly of the two. The first, which is of the 2d 
magnitude, situated in the right horn, is called Alpha Arietis, or simply ^r<e^; the 
other, which is of the 8d magnitude, lying near the left horn, is called Sheratan, and may 
be known by another star of the 4th magnitude, in the ear, 1 ^* S. of it, called Mesarihim, 
which is ih%ftrti star in this constellation. 

Arietis and Sheratan, are one instance out of many, where stars of more than ordinary 
brightness are seen together inpairSf as in the Twins, the Little Dog, Ac, the brightest 
itar being commonly on the east. 

*.8ee "Precession of the Equinoxes,** page 270. 

60. Oonstellations in this chapter? Aries 22 centuries ago? Now; and why? Ho^ 
llstinguished T Arietis and Sheratan f 
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51. The position of Arietis affords imporlant facilities to 
nautical science. Difficult to comprehend as it may be, to the 
unlearned, the skilful navigator who should be lost upon an 
unknown sea, or in the midst of the Pacific ocean, could, by 
measuring the distance between Arietis and the Moon, which 
often passes near it, determine at once not only the spot he was 
in, but his true course and distance to any known meridian or 
harbor on the earth. See Part II., page 206. 

Arietis comes to the meridian about 12 minutes after Shera- 
tan, on the 5th December, near where the sun does in midsum- 
mer. Arietis, also, is nearly on the same meridian with Almaack, 
in the foot of Andromeda, 19° N. of it, and culminates only 
four minutes after it. The. other stars in this constellation are 
quite small, constituting that loose cluster which we see between 
the Fly on the north, and the head of Cetus on the south. 

When Arietis is on the meridian, Andromeda and Cassiopeia 
are a little past the meridian, nearly overhead, and Perseus with 
the head of Medusa, is as far to the east of it. Taurus and 
Auriga are two or three hours lower down ; Orion appears in 
the S. E., and the Whale on the meridian, just below Aries, 
while Pegasus and the Swan are seen half-way over in the west. 

The manner in irhich the ancients divided the Zodiac into 13 eqnal parts, was bdlb 
simple and ingenious. Having no instrument that would measure time exactly, " they 
took a vessel, with a small hole in the bottom, and having filled it with water, sulTered the 
same to distill, drop by drop, into another vessel set beneath to receive it, beginning at 
the moment when some star rose, and continuing till it rose the next following night, when 
it would have performed one complete revolution in the heavens. The water falling down 
into the receiver they divided into twelve equal parts ; and having twelve other small 
vessels in readiness, each of them capable of containing one part, they again poured all 
the water into the upper vessel, and observing the rising of some star in the Zodiac, at 
the same time suffered the water to drop into one of the small vessels. And as sooq as it 
was ftall, they removed it, and set an empty one in its place. Just as each vessel was full, 
they took notice what star of the Zodiac rose at that time, and thus continued the process 
through the year, until the 12 vessels were filled." 

Thus the Zodiac was divided into 12 equal portions, corresponding to the 12 months of 
the year, commencing at the vernal equinox. Each of these portions served as the 
visible representative or Hgn of the month it appeared in. 

All those stars in the Zodiac which were observed to rise while the first vessel was fill- 
mg, were constellated and included in the first sign, and called Aries, an animal held in 
great esteem by the shepherds of Ohaldea. All those stars in the Zodiac which rose while 
the second vessel was filling, were constellated and included in the second sign, which, 
for a similar reason, was denominated Taurus; and ail those stars which were observed 
to rise while the third vessel was flUing, were consteUated in the third sign, and called 
Gemini, in allusion to the twin season of the flocks. 

Thus each sign of 80* in the Zodiac, received a distinctive appellation, according to the 
Cancy or superstition of the inventors; which names have ever since been retained, 
although the constellations themselves have since left their nominal signs more than 80* 
behind. The sign Aries, therefore, included aU the stars embraced in the first 80* of the 
Zodiac, and no more. The sign Taurus, in like manner, included all those stars embraced 

51. Position of Arietis T Importance to mariners T When come to meridian T Where 
Andromeda and Cassiopeia then T Perseus T Taurus, Auriga, Orion, Pegasus and Swan T 
What of other stars in Aries? Ancient method of dividing the Zodiac t Names of 
•Igiur 
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in the next 80* of the Zodiac, or those between 80* and 60*, and ao of the rest. Of those 
who imagine that the twelve constellations of the Zodiac refer to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, some ascribe Aries to the tribe of Simeon, and others, to Oad. 

HISTORY. 

According to fable, this is the ram which bore the golden fleece, and carried Phryzus 
and his sister Helle through the air, when they fled to Colchis from Uie persecution of their 
stepmother Ino. The rapid motion of the ram in his aerial flight high above the earth, 
caused the head of Helle to torn with giddiness, and she fell from his back into that part 
of the sea which was afterwards called HelleipOfU^ in commemoration of the dreadful 
event. Fhryxus arrived safe at Colchis, but was soon murdered by his own father-in-law, 
JEtes, who envied him his golden treasure. This gave rise to the celebrated Argonautic 
expedition under the command of Jason, for the recovery of the golden fleece. 

Nephele, Queen of Thebes, having provided her children, Phrjrxus and Helle, with this 
noble animal, upon which they might elude the wicked designs of those who sought their 
life, was afterwards changed mto a cloud, as a reward for her parental solicitude ; and 
the Greeks ever after called the clouds by her name. But the most probable account of 
the origin Of this constellation is given in a preceding paraepraph, where i^ is referred to 
the flocks of the Chaldean shepherds. 

During the campaigns of the French army in Egypt, General Bessaix discovered among 
the ruins at Dendera, near the banks of the Nile, the great temple supposed by some to 
have been dedicated to Isis, the female deity of the Egyptians, who believed that the ris- 
ing of Uie Nile was occasioned by the tears which she continually shed for the loss of her 
brother Osiris, who was murdered by Typhon. Others suppose this ediflce was erected 
for astronomical purposes, from the circumstance that two Zodiacs were discovered, 
drawn upon the ceiling, on opposite sides. On both these Zodiacs the equinoctial points 
are in Leo, and not in Aries ; from which it has been concluded, by those who pertina- 
ciously endeavor to array the arguments of science against the chronology of the Bible 
and the validity of the Mosaic account, that these Zodiacs were constructed when the sun 
entered the sign Leo, which must have been 9720 years ago, or 4000 years before the 
inspired account of the creation. The infidel writers in France and Germany make it 
10,000 years before. But we may " set to our seal," that whatever is true in fact and cor- 
rect in inference on this subject will be fonnd, in the end, not only consistent with the 
Mosaic record, but with the common meaning of the expressions it uses. 

The discovery of ChampoUion has put this question for ever at rest ; and M. Latronne, 
a most learned antiquary, has very satisfactorily demonstrated that these Egyptian 
Zodiacs are merely the horoscopes of distinguished personages, or the precise situation 
of the heavenly bodies in the Zodiac at their nativity. The idea that such was their pur- 
pose and origin, first suggested itself to this gentleman on finding, in the box of a mummy, 
a similar Zodiac, with such inscriptions and characters as determined it to be the horo- 
scope of the deceased person. 

Of all the discoveries of the antiquary among the relics of ancient Greece, the ruins o. 
Palmyra, the gigantic pyramids of Egypt, the temples of their gods, or the sepulchres of 
their kings, scarcely one so aroused and riveted the curiosity of the learned, as did the 
discovery of ChampoUion the younger, which ded^kera ths hi&rogli^ioa of ancient 
Egypt. 

The potency of this invaluable discovery has already been signally manifested in set- 
tling a formidable controversy between the champions of infidelity and those who main- 
tain the Bible account of the creation. It has been shown that the constellation JHsces, 
since the days of Hipparchus, has come, by reason of the annual precession, to occupy 
the same apparent place in tiie heavens that Aries did two thousand years ago. The 
Christian astronomer and the infidel are perfectly agreed as to the faot^ and the Ofnotmt 
of this yearly gain in the apparent motion of the stars. They both believe, and both can 
demonstrate, that the fixed stars have gone forward^n the Zodiac about 60' of a degree 
in every revolution of the heavens since the creation ; so that were the world to light 
upon any authentic inscription or record of past ages, which should give the true posi- 
tion or longitude of any particular star at that time, it would be easy to fix an unques- 
tionable . date to such a record. Accordingly, when the famous " £g3rptian Zodiacs,** 
which were sculptured on the walls of the temple at Dendera, were brought away en 
masM, and exhibited in the Louvre at Paris, they enkindled a more exciting interest in 
the thousands who saw them, than ever did the entrance of Napoleon. " Educated men 
of every order, and those who had the vanity to think themselves such," says the com- 
mentator of ChampoUion, " rushed to behold the ZodiaoB. Thepe Zodiacs were imme- 
diately published and commented upon, with more or less good faith and decorum. 

HiSTORT.— Discovery in E^tr Use made of the Zodiacs? What did they prove to 
be? How ascertained? Who most aealous in opposing revelation ? Means employed V 
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Sdenee atrnelc out into eysteraa rery bold ; and the Bpirli of Infideli^, wliiDf upon th* 
dbcovery, flattered itself with the hope of drawing firom thence new sopport. K was 
Qi^astifiably taken for granted, that the ruins of ^rpt Aimished astronomy with monu- 
ments, containing observations that exhibited the state of the heavens in the most 
remote periods. Starting with this assumption, a pretence was made of demopstratlnf 
by means of calculations received as infallible, that the celestial appearances assigned 
to these monuments extended back from forty-five to sixty-five centuries ; that the 
Zodiacal system to which they must belong, dated back fifteen thousand years, and must 
reach fkr beyond the limits assigned by Moses to the existence of the world.** Among 
those who stood forth more or less bold as the adversaries of Revelation, the most pn^ 
minent was M. Dupuis, the famous author of Vorigine de knu let Outtea. 

The infidelity of Dapuls was spread about by means of pamphlets, and the advocates 
of the Mosaic account were scandalized " until a hew Alexander arose to cut the Gordlaa 
knot, which men had vainly sought to untie. This was ChampoUion the younger, armed 
with his discovery." The hieroglyphics now speak a language that all can understand^ 
and no one gainsay. " The ^yptian Zodiacs, then," says Latronne, "^ relate in no respect 
to astronomy, but to the idle phantasies of judicial astrology, as connected with the des« 
fcinies of the emperors who made or completed them.** 

TELESCOFIG OBJECTS. 

1. a Artstis— A doxtbue stib in the Ram*s forehead; R. A. Ih. 68m. lOs; Dec. N. 2S* 
48* 08'. A 8, yeUow ; B 11, purple. 

Two thousand years ago the first meridian or Vernal Equinox passed through tb* 
star; but the recession of the equinox at the slow rate of 50' per year, has, in that lengtl 
of time, carried the equinoctial nearly 60' to the west, where we now find it. Bee thi. 
sattject explained in the second part of the book. 

2. Arietis (Sheratan}—A bkight star with a distant companion In the coil of the 
right horn ; R. A. Ih. 45m. 49s. ; Dec. N. 20* 01' 04*. A 8, pearly white ; B 11, dusky. 

8. y Arietis (Mesarthim) — a doublb star just south of j9; R. A. Ih. 44ra. 46s. ; Dec. N. 
18* 80' 05-. A 4H, bright white ; B 5, pale grey. A fine ofatject. Map YUI., Fig. 2. 

4. e Aribtis — A VBBT CLOSB DOUBLB STAR near the root of the tail, and between it and 
Mosca; R. A. 2h. 60m. 04s.; Dec. N. 20' 41' 08'. A 5, pale yellow; B 6H, whitUh. It 
requires a good telescope to separate them. 

6. TT Aribtis— A neat triflb star in the haunch, about onie-thlrd of the distance from 
/3 Arietis to Aldebaran; R. A. 2h. 40m. 22s.; Dee. N. 16* 47' 08*. A 5, pale yeUow; B 
83^, flushed ; C 11, dusky. A beauUftil trio. 

6. A QVADRUPLB STAR half Way between a and y under the right horn ; R. A. Ih. 60m. 
43s. ; Dec. N. 20* 16' 07*. A 6, topas yeUow ; B 16, deep blue ; 10, lilac ; D, pale blue. 
An exquisite object. ^ 

7. A RODHD BEBULA near y Arietis, and just east of it ; R. A. Ih. 60m. 84s. ; Dec. N 
18* 18' 06'. It is large and pale, and lies among some smaU stars, some of whlcui form a 
carve across the south part of the field. 



TRIAITGULJE (the teiabtgles).— MAP 11. 

62. The Triangles are situated between the head of Aries on 
the north, and the feet of Andromeda on the south. R. A. 
2h.; Dec. N. 30^ They contain two stars of the 4th magni- 
tude, and two of the 5th ; with iseveral smaller. A line from 
Sheratan in Aries, to Almaack, will pass through the Indda 
Triangulif about midway between them. 

Tblbsoopic Objects r What a Arietis? Other double stars T Triplet Quadruple? 
Any clusters? Nebulas? » ^ .. . , ,j • 

6S. Situation of the Triangles ? Number and siie of stars ? How find their lucida ? 
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HISTORY. 

The upper or Northern Triangle is one of the ancient 48 aaterlfma ; and HeTelios took 
three other stars between it and the head of ArieSf to form IHancmhim tnintta. The 
latter figure, however, is discontinued, though shown on the map. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1 a Trianouu— A bright focsth magmitudb star, with a Telescopic companion ; R. A 
Ih. 48m. 688. ; Dec. N. 28* 47' 08". A 8)6, yeUow; B 11, lilac. 

2. £ Triangcu— A MOST DKUGATB DODBLM STAs; R. A. Ih. 6Sm. 8Ss. : Dec N. 82' 80' 05*. 
A 6Ht bright yeUow ; B 15, dusky. 

8. A large and distinct but faint palb WHm nibula, between the Triangles and the 
head of the Northern Fish; R. A. Ih. 24m. 51s.; Dec. N. 29* 61' 08*. A bright star a 
little north-west, and five others more remote in the east. 



MUSOA (the fly).— map II. 

53. This very small constellation lies directly between the 
back of Aries on the south, and the head of Medusa on the 
north. It has one star of the 2d, two of the 4th, and two of 
the 5th magnitudes. An unimportant asterism, and not always 
mentioned in the catalogues, though shown on the map. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. A Flint DOUBLK STAR over the back of Aries, nearly midway between the Pleiades and 
P AndromedsB ; R. A. 2h. 81m. 20s. ; Dec. N. 26* 22' 02*. A 6, pale topaz ; B 9, light blue. 
An easy object. 

2. a Musos-Hi COARSE QUADRUPLB STAR, in the body of the figure, and forming its 
Incida ; R. A. 2h. 40m. 84s. ; Dec. N. 26° 86' 09'. A 8, white ; B 18, deep blue ; C 11, lurid ; 
D 9, pale grey. Both these ohjects are usually classed as belonging to Aries. 

OETUS (the whale).— map II. 

54. As the whale is the chief monster of the deep, and the 
largest of the aquatic race, so is it the largest constellation in 
the heavens. It occupies a space of 50° in length, E. and W., 
with a mean breadth of 20° from N. to S. It is situated below 
Aries and the Triangles, with a mean declination of 12° S. It 
is represented as making its way to the E., with its body below, 
and its head elevated above the equinoctial ; and is six weeks in 
passing the meridian. Its tail comes to the meridian on the 10th 
of November, and its head leaves it on the 2 2d of December. 

55. This constellation contains 91 stars ; two of the 2d mag- 
nitude, ten of the 3d, and nine of the 4th. The head of Cetus 

HiSTORT. — ^Which ancient? Who formed the other? Now recognized, or not? 

Telescopic Objbcts? Double stars? Nebulae? 

68. Situation of Musca? Stars? Relative importance? Is it always recognised as a 
constellation? 64. Cetus? Comparative si«e? Situation? How represented f 
66. Number of stars * Magnitudes ? How may the head of Cetus be known ? Brightest 
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may be readily distinguislied, about 20° S. B.of Aries, by meant 
of five remarkable stars, 4° and 5° apart, and so situated as to 
form a regular pentagon. The brightest of these is Menkar, of 
the 2d magnitude, in the nose of the Whale. It occupies the 
S. E. angle of the figure. It is 3^° N. of the equinoctial, and 
15° E. of El Rischa in the bight of the cord between the Two 
Fishes. It is directly 37° S. of Algol, and nearly in the same 
direction from the Ply. It makes an equilateral triangle with 
Arietis and the Pleiades, being distant from each about 23° S., 
and may otherwise be known by a star of the 3d magnitude in 
the month, 3° W. of it, called Gamma, placed in the south mid- 
dle angle pf the pentagon. 

66. Nv, is a star of the 4th magnitude, 4° N. W. of Gamma, 
and these two constitute the S. W. side of the pentagon in the 
head of the Whale, and the N. E. side of a similar oblong figure 
in the neck. 

Three degrees S. S. W. of Gamma, is another star of the 3d 
magnitude in the lower jaw, marked Delta, constituting the B. 
side of the oblong pentagon ; and 6° S. W. of this, is a noted 
star in the neck of the Whale, called Mxra, or the " wonderful 
star of 1596," which forms the S. E. side. This variable star 
was first noticed as such by Pabricius, on the 13th of August, 
1596. It changes from a star of the- 2d magnitude so as to 
become invisible once in 234 days, or about 7 times in 6 years. 
Herschel makes its period 331 days, 10 hours, and 19 minutes ; 
while Hevelius assures us that it once disappeared for 4 years ; 
so that its true period, perhaps, has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. 

The whole number of stars ascertained to be variable amoonta to only 16; whfle tfaoM 
which are BU^>ected to be variable, amount to 87. 

57. Mira is 7° S. S. E. of El Rischa, in the bend or knot of 
the ribbon which connects the Two Pishes. Ten degrees S. of 
Mira, are 4 small stars, in the breast and paws, about 3° apart, 
which form a square, the brightest being on the E. Ten degrees 
S. W. of Mira is a star of the 3d magnitude, in the heart, 
called JBaten Kaitos, which makes a scalene triangle with two 
other stars of the same magnitude 7° and 10° W. of it ; also, 
an equilateral triangle with Mira and the easternmost one in 
the square. 

Starr Position f Name? 66. Sise and Position of Na ? Delta? Mirat Position? 
Pecoliarity? When, and by whom first noticed? Period and extent of variabmty? 
Whole number of variable stars? 67. BaUn J^adtoa t Position with regard to Mira . 
Toother stars? 
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A great nunber of feometrieal f^res may be formed from the stars in thii, and In 
most of the other constellations, merely by reference to the maps ; but it is better that 
the student should exercise his own ingenuity in this way with reference to the stara 
themselveSf for when once he has constructed a group into any letter or figure of his own 
invention, he never will forget it. 

The teacher should therefore require his class to commit to writing the result of their 
own observations upon the relative position, magnitude and figures of the principal stara 
in each constellation. One evening's exercise in this way will disclose to the student » 
surprising multitude of eroaaeSt tquaret, triangleSj area and IdAers^ by which he will be 
better able to identity and remember them, than by any instructions that could be given. 

For example : Mira and Baton in the Whale, about 10' apart, make up the S. E. or 
shorter side of an irregular square, with El Rischa in the node of the ribbon, and another 
star in the Whale as far to the right of Baton, as El Rischa is above Mira. Again, 

There are three stars of equal magnitude, forming a straight line W. of Baton ; from 
which, to the middle star is 10*, thence to the W. one 18 H ; and 8' or 9* S. of this line, 
in a triangular direction, is a bright star of the second magnitude in the coil of the tail, 
caUed Diphda. 

In a southerly direction, 26' below Diphda, is Alpha in fhe head of the Phenix, and 
about the same distance 8. W. is Fomalhaut, in the mouth of the Southern Fish, forming 
together a large triangle, with Diphda in the vertex or top of it. 

That fine cluster of small stars 8. of the little square in the Whale, constitutes a part 
ef a new constellation called the Chymioai J^umace, The two stars N. £., and the 
three to the southward of the little square, are in the river SridcwM, 

mSTORT. 

This constellation is of very early antiquity : though most writers consider It the 
famous sea-monster sent by Neptune to devour Andromeda because her mother Cassio- 
peia bad boasted herself fairer than Juno or the Sea Nymphs ; but slain by Perseus and 
placed among the stars in honor of his achievement. 

" The winged hero now descends, now soars, 4 
And at his pleasure the vast monster gore^J 
Deep in his bade, swift stooping from abov^ 
His crooked sabre to the hilt he drove." 
It is quite certain, however, that this constellation had a place in the heavens long 
prior to the time of Perseus. When the equinoctial sun in Aries, which is right over the 
head of Cetus, opened the year, it was denominated the iV^Mrodr, or DeUverer^ by the 
idolaters of the East. On this account, aocording to Pausanius, the sun was worahipped, 
at ffleusis, under the name of the Preserver or Saviour, 

" With gills pulmonic breathes the enormous whale, 
And spouts aquatic columns to the gale ; 
Sports on the shining wave at noontide hours. 
And shifting rainbows crest the rising showers.**— Z>an«<;>. 

TELESOOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. Csn— A DOUBLi STAR ; S. A. Ob. 85m. 84a. ; D$c. 8. 18' 61' 9'. A 9^, yeUow ; B IS. 
pale blue. 

8. y Can— A closk doublb stab in the Whale*s mouth ; R. A. 2h. 85m. Ols. ; Dec. N. 
8' 88' 5'. A 8, pale yellow ; B 7, lucid blue ; the colors finely contrasted. 

8. V A DOUBLB STAa in the Whale's eye ; y R. A. 2h. 27m. 29s. : Dec. N. 4' 68' 5'. A 43<, 
pale yellow ; B 15, blue. 

4. A LONG NAKKOW NEBULA, of a pale, milky tint ; R. A. Oh. 89m. 458. ; Dec. 8. 26* 
10' 1'. It is situated in the space south of the tail of Cetus, near a line drawn from 
a Andromeda to /? Geti. Discovered by Miss Herschel, in 1788. 

6. A PLAHKPART hbbula; R. A. 2h. 19m. a6s.; Dec. 8. I* 61' 6'; in the middle of the 
Whale's neck. 

6. A BRiQHT ROUHD KBBULA ; R. A. Ih. 28m. 20s. ; Dec. 8. 7** 41' 8". Registered by Sir 
W. Herschel, 1785. It U Just above the Whale's back. 

HisTOST.— Antiquity? Its original name? When, and why? What worship in OOQ- 
sequence ? 
TBLxaoopio OajacTS.— Beta? Gamma t Nut Nebulsef 
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T. A aoxnm stbixar rxbula, near <5 in fhe Whale's loirer Jaw, and abont 8^* flrom y> 
<m a line towards 6 , or south by west. A yery distant ot^ect, classed by Sir W. Henchdt 
as 910 times as distant as stars of the first magnitude. 



PERSEUS, ET CAPUT MEDUSiE.— MAP m. AND IV. 

58. Perseus is represented with a sword in his right hand, 
the head of Mednsa in his left, and wings at his feet. It is 
sitaated directly N. of the Pleiades and the Fly, between 
Andromeda on the W. and Anriga on the E. Its mean decli- 
nation is 46° N. It is on the meridian the 24th of December. 
It contains, including the head of Mednsa, 59 stars, two of 
which are of the 2d magnitude,. and four of the 3d. According 
to Endosia, it contains, inclnding the head of Medusa, 67 stars. 



*• Perseos next. 

Brandishes high in heaven his sword of flame, 
And holds triumphant the dire Gorgon's head, 
Flashing with fiery snakes I the stars he counts 
Are 9ioay-8€ven; and two of these he boasts. 
Nobly refulgent in the second rank- 
One in his vest, one in Medusa's head." 

59. The Head of Medusa is not a separate constellation, 
bat forms a part of Perseus. It is represented as the trunkless 
head of a frightful Gorgon, crowned with coiling snakes, instead 
of hair, which the victor Perseus holds in his hand. There are, 
in all, about a dozen stars in the head of Medusa ; three of the 
4th magnitude, and one, varying alternately from the 2d to the 
4th magnitude. This remarkable star is called Algol, It is 
sitaated 12^ E. of Almaack, in the fodt of Andromeda, and may 
be known by means of three stars of the 4 th magnitude, lying a 
few degrees S. W. of it, and forming a small triangle. It is on 
the meridian the 21st of December ; but as it continues above 
the horizon 18 hours out of 24, it may be seen every evening 
from September to May. It varies from the 2d to the 4th 
magnitude in about 3^ hours, and back again in the same time ; 
after which it remains steadily brilliant for 2f days, when the 
same changes recur. 

The periodical variation of Algol was determined in 1T88, by John Goodricke, of York 
(I!ng.)t to be 2 days, 20 hours, 43 minutes, and 56 seconds. Dr. Herschel attributes the 
Tariable appearance of Algol to spots upon its surface, and thinks it has a motion on its 
axis similar to that of the sitn. He also observes, of variable stars generally : — ** The 
rotary motion of the stars upon their axis is a capital feature in their resemblaace to 
the sun. It appears to me now, that we cannot refuse to admit such a motion, and that 
indeed it may be as evidently proved as the diurnal motion of the earth. Dark spots, 



B8. Perseus? Howrepre 

69. Head of Medusa? How represented? Number of stars? What remarkable one? 
Situation? Variableness and period? When and by whom determined? Supposed 
eaose of variability ? Lalande 7 

2* 
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or large porfloiis of fhe surface less lominotis than the rest, turned alternately In certain 
directions either toward, or from us, will account for all the phenomena of periodical 
changes in the lustre of the stars, so satisfactorily, that we certainly need not look out 
for any other cause." 

It is said that the famous astronomer Lalande, who died at Paris in 1807, was wont to 
remain whole nights, in his old age, upon the PovA Neiuf^ to exhibit to the curious the 
rariations in the brilliancy of the star Algol. 

60. Nine degrees B. by N. from Algol, is the bright star Alger 
nib, of the 2d magnitude, in the side of Perseus, which with Al- 
maack, makes a perfect right angle at Algol, with the open part 
towards Cassiopeia. By means of this strikingly perfect figure, 
the three stars last mentioned may always be recognized without 
the possibility of mistaking them. Algenib may otherwise be 
readUy distinguished by its being the brightest and, middle one 
of a number of stars lying four and five degrees apart, in a large 
semicircular form, curving towards Ursa Major. 

Algenib comes to the meridian on the 21st December, 15 minutes after Algol, at which 
time the latter is almost directly overhead. When these two stars are on the meridian, 
that beautiful cluster, the Pleiades, is about half an hour £. of it; and in short, the 
most brilliant portion of the starry heavens is then visible in the eastern hemisphere. 
The glories of the scene are unspeakably magnificent; and the student who fixes hia 
eye upon those lofty mansions of being, cannot fail to covet a knowledge of their order 
and relations, and to " reverence Him who made the Seven Stars and Orion." ^ 

61. The Milky Way around Perseus is very vivid, being undoubt- 
edly a rich stratum of fixed stars, presenting the most wonder- 
ful and sublime phenomenon of the Creator's power and great- 
ness. Kohler, the astronomer, observed a beautiful nebula near 
the face of Perseus, besides eight other nebulous clusters in dif- 
ferent parts of the constellation. 

The hea;d and sword of Perseus are exhibited on the circumpolar map. That vetj 
bright star 28" E. of Algol, is Capella in the Charioteer. 

HISTORY 

Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Danae. He was no sooner bom than be was cast 
into the sea, with his mother ; but being driven on the coasts of one of the islands of the 
Cyclades, they were rescued by a fisherman, and carried to Polydectes, the king of the 
place, who treated them with great humanity, and intrusted them to the care of the 
priests of Minerva's temple. His rising genius and manly courage soon made him a 
favorite of the gods. At a great feast of Polydectes, all the nobles were expected to 
present the king with a superb and beautiful horse ; but Perseus, who owed his benefac- 
tor much, not wishing to be thought less munificent than the rei^, engaged to bring him 
the head of Medusa, the only one of the three Gorgons, who was subject to moctality. 
The names of the other two were Stheno and Euryale. They were represented with ser- 
pents wreathing round their heads instead of hair, having yellow wings and braaen 
hands ; their bodies which grew indissolubly together, were covered with impenetrable 
scales, and their very looks had the power of turning into stones all those on whom 
they fixed their eyes. 

To equip Perseus for this perilous enterprise, Pluto, the god of the infernal regions, 
lent him his helmet, which had the power of rendering the wearer invisible. Minerva, 
the g^idess of wisdom, furnished him with her buckler^ which was as resplendent as a 
polisned mirror ; and he received from Mercury wings for his feet, and a dagger made 

60. Algenib ? How known T When on the meridian f Where, then, are the Pleiades f 
What the general aspect of the heavens f 61. Milky Way around Persena? Obeerva ■ 
tion of Kohler f 

HiSTORT.— Who was Perseus t What fate at birth, Ac. P 
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jf diamonds. Thns equipped, he moanted into the air, eoodacted by Mlnerra, andeame 
npon the monsters who, with the watchful snakes about their heads, were all asleep. He 
approached them, and with a courage which amased and delighted Minenra, cut off with 
one blow Medusa*8 head. The noise awoke the two immortal sisters, but Pluto's helmet 
rendered Perseus inyisible, and the vengeful pursuit of the Oorgons proved fruitless. 
** In the mirror of his polished shield 
Reflected, saw Medusa slumbers take. 
And not one serpent by good chance awake ; 
Then backward an unerring blow he sped, 
And from her body lopped at once her head." 
Perseus then made his way through tiie air, with Medusa's head yet reeUnif In hit 
band, and from the blood which dropped f^om it as he flew, sprang all those tnnumsrabls 
serp^ts that haye ever since infested the sandy deserts of Libya. 
** The victor Perseus, with the Ctorgon head, 
0*er Libyan sands his airy Journey sped. 
The gory drops distilled, as swift he flew, 
And from each drop envenomed serpents grew." 

The destruction of Medusa rendered the name of Perseus immortal, and he was 
changed into a constellation at his death, and placed among the stars, with the head of 
Medusa by his side. 

TELESCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a Pkrsbi— A FiNB DOUBLX STAR ; R. A. 8h. 12m. 56s. ; Dec. N. 49* 17' 8*. A 83i, briU 
liant lilac ; B 9, cinereous. This is Algmib^ in the hero's left side. 

2. p Pbbsbi, or Algol; R. A 2h. 57m. 46s. { Dec. N. 41' 80'. A variable doublb stab. 
A 2 to 4, whitish ; B 11, purple. The former varies in brightness periodically, from the 
2d to the 4th magnitude, and back again to the 2d magnitude, period being 8d. 20h. 48m. 
568. ; an object of great interest. 

8. y PKasKi— A wiDB uhbqual doitblb stab in the hero's left shoulder: R. A. 3h. 68m. 
14b. ; Dec. N. 52' 58' 4'. A 4, flushed white ; B 14, clear blue. 

4. 6 Pbbsbi— A BRIGHT STAB With a companion in the hero's hip; R. A., 8h. 81m. 88f.; 
Dec, N. 47- 16' 2'. About 8* south-west of a PerseL A 83«, white ; B 11, pale blue. 

5. e Pbbsei— A nbat double stab in the right knee ; R. A. 8h. 47m. 06s. ; Dec. N. 8i^ 
82' 4*. A 8)$, pale white ; B 9, liiae ; a fine delicate object 

6. I Pkrsbi— A dblicatb quadbittlb stab; R. A. 8h. 44m. 068.; Dec. N. 81* 84' 8'. 
A 83i, flushed white ; B 10, smalt blue ; G 12, ash-colored ; D 11, blue. It is situated in 
the right foot, and is designated by Smyth as " an elegant group." 

7. V Persei— A FINE doublb stab in the head of the figure; R. A. 2h. 89m. 04s.; Dec. 
N. 55' 18' 5". A 5, orange ; B 8^, smalt blue ; the colors in fine contrast. 

8. A oobqboub clustbb In tfae sword handle of Perseus ; R. A. 8h. Otoi. 688. ; Dec. N. 
56* 24' 4*. It may be seen with the naked eye, and when seen through a good telescope, 
iB one of the most magnificent ol^jects in the heavens. Map Till., Fig. 85. 

9. An BXTBBsrvB avd bioei clustbb on the right side of Perseus, in a rich portion of 
the galaxy- R- A. 8h. 04m. Ols. ; Dec. N. 46' ST 9". Smyth says "it has a gathering 
spot about 4' in diameter, where the star-dust glows among minute points of light.'* 
Herschel says, ** the large stars are arranged in Unes like interwoven letters. 

10. An BjDBOAtbd hbbui.a ; R. A. 2h. 80m. 86s. ; Deo. N. 88* 81' 8' ; supposed to be a 
TBst ring, seen obliquely. Map Yin., Fig. 26. 

11. A pretty compressed oval gboup or stars, in the left knee of Perseus, nearly mid- 
day between A and fi; R. A. 8h. 68m. Us. ; Dec. N. 49* 04' 06'. A well-marked ol^ject, 
surrounded by a curve of larger stars, somewhat in the form of the letter D. Map vm.. 
Fig. 27. 

Tbluoqpio <)BjBCT8.--AlphaT Beta? Gamma? Delta? Epsilon? Zeta? Eta? 
Clusters ? Nebula ? Which shown on the map ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONSTELLATIONS ON THE MERIDUN IN JANTTABT. 

^ IJ T AURUS (the BTJtL).— map HI. 

62. Taurus is represented in an attitude of rage, as if about 
to plunge at Orion, who seems to invite the onset by provoca- 
tions of assault and defiance. Only the head and shoulders of 
the animal are to be seen ; but these are so distinctly marked 
that they cannot be mistaken. 

The constellations which pass our meridian in the months of January, February and 
March, present to us the most brilliant and interesting portion of the hearens ; embrac- 
ing an annual number of stars of the highest order and brightness, all so conspicuously 
situated, that the most inexperienced can easily trace them out. 

63. Taurus is now the second sign and third constellation of the 
Zodiac ; but anterior to the time of Abraham, or more than 
4000 years ago, the vernal equinox took place, and the year 
opened when the sun was in Taurus; and the Bull, for the space 
of 2000 years, was the prince and leader of the celestial host. 
The Ram succeeded next, and now the Fishes lead the year. 
The head of Taurus sets with the sun about the last of May, 
when the opposite constellation, the Scorpion, is seen to rise in 
the S. E. It is situated between Perseus and Auriga on the 
north, Gemini on the east, Orion and Eridanus on the south, and 
Aries on the west, having a mean declination of 16° N. 

64. Taurus contains 141 visible stars, including two remark- 
able clusters called the Pleiades and Hyades. The first is now 
on the shoulder, and the latter in the face of the Bull. The 
names of the Pleiades are Alcione, Merope, Maia, Electra, 
Tayeta, Sterope and Celeno. Merope was the only one who 
married a mortal, and on that account her star is dim among her 
sisters. Although but six of these are visible to the naked eye, 
yet Dr. Hook informs us that, with a twelve feet telescope, he 
saw tS stars; and Rheita affirms that he counted 200 stars in 
this small cluster. For its appearance through an ordinary tele- 
scope, see Map VIII., Fig. 28. 

The most ancient authors, such as Homer, Attains, and Oetninus, counted only Ha 
Pleiades ; but Simonides, Varro, Pliny, Aratus, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy, reclcon them 

62. Hoir is Taurus represented? How much of him seen f What constellations most 
brilliant? 68. In what «i0rn is Taurus ? What constellation ? How 4000 years ago? 
What next led the year? What now? At what time does Taurus set with the sun? 
How situated? 64. How many yisible stars in Taurus ? Clusters? How situated? 
Names of the Pleiades?. What said of Merope? How many of the Pleiades visible to 
the naked eye? Dr. Hook and Rheita? Ancient authors? 
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■eren In nnmbert and it waa aaierted, that the serenth had been seen before the bom- 
Ing of Troy ; bat thU difference might arise from the difference in distingoiahing them 
with the naked eye. 

65. The Pleiades are so called from the Greek word, nXeeiv 
pUeiUj to sail; because at this season of the year, they were 
considered " the star of the ocean'' to the benighted mariner. 

Yirgil irho flourished 1200 years before the invention of the magnetic needle, sayi 
that the stars were relied upon, in the first ages of nautical enterprise, to guide the rude 
bark oyer the seas. 

" Tune ainos i^mum fluyii sensere earatas ; 
Navita turn stellis numeros, et nomina fecit, 
Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton.** 

** Then first on seas the shallow alder swam ; 
Then sailors quarter'd hearen, and found a name 
For every fix*d and eveiy wand'ring star — 
The Pleiades, Hyades, and the Northern Gar." 

The same poet also describes Palinnrus, the renowned pilot of the Trqjan fleet, as 
watching the face of the nocturnal heavens. 

** Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia ccbIo, 
Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones, 
Armatumque aoro-circnmspicit Oriona." 
** Observe the stars, and notes their sliding coarse, 
The Pleiades, Hyades, and their wat*ry force ; 
And both the Bears is carefkd to behold. 
And bright Orion, arm'd with burnished gold.*' 

Indeed, this sagacious pilot was once so intent in gasing upon the stars while at the 
helm, that he fell overboard, and was lost to his companions. 

" Headlong he fell, and struggling in the main, 
Oried out for helping hands, but cried in vain.** 

66. Alcyone, of the 3d magnitude, being the brightest star in 
this cluster, is sometimes called the light of ike Pleiades, The 
other five are principally of the 4th and 5th magnitudes. The 
Pleiades, or, as they are more familiarly termed, the seven stars, 
come to the meridian 10 minutes before 9 o'clock, on the even- 
ing of the 1st of January, and may ser¥e in place of the sun, to 
indicate the time, and as a guide to the surrounding stars. 

According to Heslod, who wrote about 900 years before the birth of our Savior, th« 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades took place on the 11th of May, about the time of harvest 
** When, Atlas-bom, -the Pleiad stars arise 
Before the sun above the dawning skies, 
'Tis time to reap ; and when they sink below 
The mom-illumined west, 'tis time to sow.** 

Thus, in all ages, have the stars been observed by the hasbandman, for ** signs and 
for seasons.** 

Pliny says that Thales, the Miletan astronomer, determined the cosmical setting of 
the Pleiades to be 25 days after the autumnal equinox. This would make a difference 
between the setting at that time and the present, of 85 days, and as a day answers to 
about 50' oT the ecliptic, these days wiU make 84* 25'. This divided by the annual pre- 
cession (50}i')j will give 2465 years since the time of Thales. Thus does astronomy 
become the parent of chronology. 

65. Why Pleiades so called? Remark, and quotations from Virgil? 66. What said 
of Alcyone t Of the other five ? When on the meridian ? Serve what purpose ? Period, 
and remark of Hesiod? Of Pliny? What calculation respecting the passage of the 
Pleia.1^e T'ver the meridian? 
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If it be borae In mind that the stars uniformly rise, eomtf to the meridian, and set abont 
four minates earlier erery succeeding night, it wQl be very easy to determine at irhat 
time the seven stars pass the meridian on any night subsequent or antecedent to the 
1st of January. For example : at what time will the seven stars culminate on the 5th 
of January ? Multiply Ube 5 days by 4, and take the result from the time they culminate 
on the 1st, and it will give 80 minutes after 8 o'clock in the evening. 

67. The Pleiades are also sometimes called Vtrgiluz^ or the 
" Virgins of Spring f because the sun enters this cluster in the 
" season of blossoms," about the 18th or May. He who made 
them alludes to this circumstance when he demands of Job : 
" Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades," &c. — 
(Job 38 : 31.) 

The Syrian name of the Pleiades Is Sucootht or Saceoth-B&nath, derived firom a Clial- 
daic word, which signifies " to speculate, to observe," and the " Men of Suocoth*' 
(2 Kiufpt 17 : 80) have been thence considered observers of the stars. 

68. The Hyades are situated 11° S. E. of the Pleiades, in the 
face of the Bull, and may be readily distinguished by means of 
five stars so placed as to form the letter V. (Map VIII., Pig. 
29.) The most brilliant star is on the left, in the top of the 
letter, and called Aldebaran ; from which the moon's distance is 
computed. 

"A star of the first magnitude illumes 
His radiant head ; and of the second rank, 
Another beams not far remote." 

The ancient Greeks counted seven in this cluster:— 

** The Bull's head shines with seven refulgent flames, 
Which, Greoia, Hyades, from their thowerimff names.** 

69. Aldebaran is of Arabic origin, and takes its name from 
two words which signify, " He went before, or led the way" — 
alluding to that period in the history of astronomy when this 
star led up the starry hbst from the vernal equinox. It comes 
to the meridian at 9 o'clock on the 1 0th of January, or 48 J^ 
minutes after Alcyone, on the 1st. When Aries is about 27^ 
high, Aldebaran is just rising to the east. So Maniltos : — 

" Thus, when the Sam hath doubled ten degrees, 

And joinM seven more, then rise the Hyades." 

A line 16 Ji" E. N. E. of Aldebaran will point out a bright star of the 2d magnitude in 

the extremity of the northern horn, marked Beta or El Nath ; (this star is also in the 

foot of Auriga, and is common to both constellations.) From Beta in the northern horn, 

to Zeta, in the tip of the southern horn, it is 8', in a southerly direction. This star 

forms a right angle with Aldebaran and Beta. Beta and Zeta, then, in the button of the 

^oms, are in a line nearly north and south, 8* apart, with the brightest on the north. 

That very bright star 17^* N. of Beta, is CapeUa, in the consteUatiou Auriga. 

67. What other name have the Pleiades, and why ? Citation from Job T Syrian name f 
68. Where are the Ryadea situated? How known? Where the most brilliant start 
Name ? Are they shown on the map ? 69. Origin and import of the name Aldebaran t 
When does it come to the meridian at 9 o^clock p.m. ? Where is Beta ? In what other 
consteUation ? Zeta, and its distance? How situated with reference to Aldebaran and 
Beta? How Beta and Zeto? GapeUa? 
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HISTOaT. 

According to the Grecian mythology, this is the animal which bore Enropa orer the 
■eaB to that country which derived from her its name. She was the daughter of Agenor, 
and princess of Phceuicia. She was so beautiful that Jupiter became enamoured of her ; 
and assuming the shape of a snow-white bull, he mingled with the herds of Agenor, 
while Europa, with her female attendants, were gathering flowers in the meadows. 
Suropa caressed ttie beautiful animal, and at last had the courage to sit upon his back. 
The god now took advantage of her situation, and with precipitate steps retired towards 
the shore, and crossed the sea with Europa upon his back, and arrived safe in Crete. 
Some suppose she lived about 1552 years before the Christian Era. It is probable, however, 
that this constellation had a place in the Zodiac before the Greeks began to cultivate a 
knowledge of the stars ; and that it was rather an Invention of the Egyptians or Chal- 
deans. Both the Egyptians and Persians worshipped a deity under this figure, by the 
name of Apis ; and Belaoni is said to have found an embalmed bull in one of the notablo 
sepulchres near Thebes. 

In the Hebrew Zodiac, Taurus is ascribed to Joseph. 

The Pleiades, according to fable, were the seven daughters of Atlas and the nymph 
Pleione, who were turned into stars, with their sisters the Hyades, on account of their 
amiable virtues and mutual affection. 

Thus we everywhere find that the ancients, with all their barbarism and idolatry, 
entertained the belief that unblemished virtue and a meritorious life would meet their 
reward in the sky. Thus Yirgil represents Magnus Apollo as bending firom the sky to 
address the youth lulus : — 

** Macte nova virtute puer ; sic itur ad astray 
Diis genite, et geniture Decs." 

** Go on, spotless boy, in the paths of virtue ; it is the way to the stars ; oibpring of 
tiie gods thyself— so shalt thou become the father of gods." 

Our disgust at their superstitions may be in some measure mitigated, by seriously 
reflecting, that had some of these personages lived in our day, they had been orna- 
ments in the Christian Church, and models of social virtue. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a Tatjsi (Ald€ibaran)—A star of the first magnitude with a telescopic companion : 
B. A. 4h. 26m. 44s. ; Dec. N. 16° 10' 9'. A 1, pale rose tint ; B 12, sky blue. 

2. ^TAVRiiEl Jfathy-R. A. 5h. 16m. lis.; Dec. N. 28* 28'. A fine star, with a 
distant companion. A 2, brilliant white ; B 10, pale grey. 

8. y Tauhi— One of the Hyades ; R. A. 4h. 10m. 41s. ; Dee. 11" 14' 1'. A bright star, 
with a distant telescopic companion ; A 8^, yellow; B 11, pale blue. 

4. ff Tauu {Alepon^y—One of the Pleiades ; R. A. 8h. 87m. STs. ; Dec. N. 28* 86' 8". 
A 8, greenish yellow ; B, pale white and distant. 

5. A SEBULous star; R. a. 8h. 59m. 068. ; Dec. N. 80* 20' 6'. A star of the eighth 
magnitude, with a faint luminous atmosphere surrounding it, and about 8' in diameter. 
This star and nebula led Sir William Herschel to adopt his Nebula Theory, or theory of 
condensation of gas or nebulous matter, into suns and worlds. 

6. A LAJKQE NEBULA ; R. A. 5h. 24m. 5l8. ; Dec. N. 21' 54' 2'. It is about one d^ree 
north-west of ^in the tip of the Bull's southern horn. It is an oval form, with several 
floinute telescopic stars in its vicinity. For drawing, see Map YUI., Fig 80. 

Of the Pleiads and Hyadea^ two prominent clusters, we have spoken at 64, 66. 

Morion.— MAP ni. 

70. Whoever looks up to this constellation and learns its 
name, will never forget' it. It is too beautifully splendid to need 
a description. When it is on the meridian, there is then above 

Hktort.— Story of Europa and Jupfter? What probability? What said of the 
l^yptians and Persians? Hebrew sodtacs? Fabulous paternity of the Pleiades? Why 
Uimed into stars? What remarks respecting the ancients? 

TxLXSOOPio OBjacTS.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma? Eta? Nebulae? Point out on the 
Biap. 

TO. What is said of Orion ? Of the view when on the meridten ? How is Orion repre- 
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the horizon the most magnificent view of the celestial bodies 
that the starry firmament affords ; and it is visible to all the 
habitable world, because the equinoctial passes through the 
middle of th^ constellation. It is represented on celestial maps 
bj the figure of a man in the attitude of assaulting the Bull, 
with a sword in his belt, a huge club in his right hand, and the 
skin of a lion in his left, to serve for a shield. 

ManiUni, a Latin poet, who compoied 0ye books on astronomy a short time before the 
birth of our Saviour, thus describes its appearance :— 

" First next the Twins, see great Orion rise, 
His arms extended stretch o'er half the skies ; 
His stride as large, and with a steady pace 
He marches on, and measures a rast space ; 
On each broad shoulder a bright star display'd, 
And three obliquely grace his hanging blade. 
In his vast head, immers'd in boundless spheres. 
Three stars, less bright, but yet as great, he bears, 
But farther off removed, their splendor's lost ; 
Thiu graced and arm'd he leads the starry host" 

71. The centre of the constellation is midway between the 
poles of the heavens and directly over the equator. It is also 
about 8° W. of the solstitial colure, and comes to the meridian 
about the 23d of January. The whole number of visible stars 
in this constellation is 78 ; of which, two are of the first magni- 
tude, four of the 2d, three of the 3d, and fifteen of the 4th. 

72. Those four brilliant stars in- the form of a long square or 
parallelogram, intersected in the middle by the " Three Stars," 
or *' Ell and Yard," about 25** S. of the BuiPs horns, form the 
outlines of Orion. The two upper stars in the parallelogram are 
about 15° N. of the two lower ones ; and, being placed on each 
shoulder, may be called the epaulets of Orion. The brightest 
of the two lower ones is in the left foot, on the W., and the 
other which is the least brilliant of the four, in the right knee. 
To be more particular ; Bellatrix is a star of the 2d magnitude 
on the W. shoulder ; Betelguese is a star of the 1st magnitude, 
7^** B. of Bellatrix, on the E. shoulder. It is brighter than 
Bellatrix, and lies a little farther toward the north ; and comes 
to the meridian 30 minutes after it, on the 21st of January. 
These two form the upper end of the parallelogram. 

73. Rigel is a splended star of the 1st magnitude, in the left 
foot, on the W. and 15° S. of Bellatrix. Saiph is a star of the 
3d magnitude, in the right knee, 8-J-° E. of Rigel. These two 
form the lower end of the parallelogram. 

sented on the maps? How described by Manilius ? 71. Situation of Orion? Number 
«f visible stars ? Magnitudes f 72. What is the EU and Yard t What constitutes the 
outlire of Orionf Where is BeUaiHmf BOelgueM and magnitudef 78. Jiigeit 
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-"First In rank 



The martial star upon his shoulder flamea ; 
A riral star illaminates his foot ; 
And on his girdle beams a luminary 
Which) in yiclnity of other stars, 
Might claim the proudest honors.'* 

p 

14. There is a little triangle of three small stars in the head 
of Orion, which forms a larger triangle with the two in his 
shoolders. In the middle of the parallelogram are three stars 
of the 2d magnitude, in the belt of Orion, that form a straight 
line about 3° in length from N. W. to S. E. They are usually 
distinguished by the name of the Tkret Stars, because there are 
no other stars in the heavens that exactly resemble them in 
position and brightness. They are sometimes denominated the 
Thru Kings, because they point out the Hyades and Pleiades 
on one side, and Sirius, or the Dog-star, on the other. In Job 
they are called the Bands of Orion ; while the ancient husband- 
men called them Jacob's rod, and sometimes the Rake. The 
University of Leipsic, in 1807, gave them the name of Napoleon. 
But the more common appellation for them, including those 
in the sword, is the EU and Yard. They derive the latter name 
from the circumstance that the line which unites the " three 
stars" in the belt measures just 3° in length, and is divided by 
the central star into two equal parts, like a yard-stick ; thus 
serving as a graduated standard for measuring the distances of 
stars from each other. When, therefore, any star is described 
as being so many degrees from another,'in order to determine 
the distance, it is recommended to apply this rule. 

It is necessary that the scholar should task his ingenuity only a few evenings in apply- 
ing snch a standar<f to the stars, before he will learn to judge of their relative distances 
with an accuracy that will seldom vary a degree from the truth. 

*I5. The northernmost star in the belt, called Mintika, is less 
than i° S. of the equinoctial, and when on the meridian, is 
almost exactly over the equator. It is on the meridian, the 24th 
of January. The " three stars " are situated about 8° W. of 
the solstitial colure, and uniformly pass the meridian one hour 
and fifty minutes after the seven stars. There is a row of stars 
of the 4th and 5th magnitudes, S. of the belt, running down 
obliquely towards Saiph, which forms the sword. This row is 
also called the EU because it is once and a quarter the length 
of the Yard or belt. 

74. What eonstitates the head of Orion? What In the middle of the parallelogram? 
Names, and why? ** Three stars?" "Three Kings?" "Bands of Orion," "Jacob's 
Bod," Napoleon," " Ell and Yard ? Use of the EU and Yard ? 76. What said of Mtn- 
' tOea f Of the *• three stars ?» What other row of stars ? Forms what? Galled what 
•nd why? 
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76. About 9° W. of Bellatrix, are eight stars, chiefly of the 
4th magnitude, in a curved line running N. and S. with the con- 
cavity toward Orion ; these point out the skin of the lion in 
his left hand. Of Orion, on the whole, we may remark with 
Eudosia: — 

"He who admires not, to the stars is blind." 
HISTORY. 
According to some authorities, Orion was the son of Neptune and queen Euryale, a 
famous Amazonian huntress, and possessing the disposition of his mother, he became 
the greatest hunter in the world, and even boasted that there was not an animal on 
earth which he could not conquer. To punish this vanity, it is said that a scorpion 
sprung up out of the earth and bit his foot, that he died ; and that at the request of 
Diana he was placed among the stars directly opposite to the Scorpion that caused his 
d^ath. Others say that Orion had no mother, but was the gift of the gods, Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Mercury, to a peasant of Boeotia, as a reward of piety, and that he was 
invested with the power of walking over the sea without wetting his feet. In strength 
and stature he surpassed all other mortals. He was skilled in the working of iron, from 
which he fabricated a subterranean palace for Vulcan ; he also walled in the coasts of 
Sicily against the inundations of the sea, and built thereon a temple to its gods. 

Orion was betrothed to the daughter of (Enopion, but he, unwilling to give up his 
daughter, contrived to intoxicate the illustrious hero and put out his eyes, on the sea- 
shore where he had laid himself down to sleep. Orion, finding himself blind when he 
awoke, was conducted by the sound to a neighboring forge, where he placed one of the 
workmen on his back, and, bv his directions, went to a place where the rising sun was 
seen with the greatest advantage. Here he turned his face toward the luminary, and, 
as it is reported, immediately recovered his sight, and hastened to punish the perfidious 
' cruelty of (Enopion. 

As the constellation Orion, which rises at noon about the 9th day of March, and sets. at 
noon about the 21st of June, is generally supposed to he accompanied, at its rising, with 
great rains and storms, it became extremely terrible to mariners, in the early adven- 
tures of navigation. Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, with gome of the Greek poets, make 
mention of this. 

Thus Eneas accounts for the storm which cast him on the African coast on his way ta 
Italy .^ 

"To that blest shore we steer'd our destined way, 
When sudden, dire Orion rous'd the sea ; 
All charg'd with tempests rose the baleful star, 
And on our navy pour*d his wat'ry war." 

To induce him to delay his departure, Dido's sister advises her to 
" Tell him, that, charged with deluges of rain, 
Orion rages on the wintry main." 

The name of this constellation is mentioned in the hooks of Job and Amos, and tn 
Homer. The inspired prophet, penetrated like the psalmist of Israel with the omni- 
science and power displayed in the celestial glories, utters this sublime injunction : " Seek 
Him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
morning." Job also, with profound veneration, adores his awful majesty who " com- 
mandeth the sun and sealeth up the stars ; who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and 
maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south :" and in another 
place, the Almighty demands of him — '^ Enowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ; canst thou 
bring forth Mauaroth in his season, or canst thou gvMe Arcturus with his sons?" 

Calmet supposes that MoMzaroih is here put for the whole order of celestial bodies in 
the Zodiac, which, by their appointed revolutions, produce the various seasons of the 
year, and the regular succession of day and night. Arc^raa is the name of the prin- 
cipal star in Bootes, and is here put for the constellation itself. The expression, hi% sotm, 
doubtless refers to Asterion and Chara, the two greyhounds, with which he seems tu be 
pursuing the Great Bear around the North pole. 

76. What stars mentioned west of Bellatrix? Remark respecting Orion? 

History.— Story of parentage? Disposition and boasting? Punishment? What 
other account? What mention of by Virgil? By Job and Homer? Supposition of 
Galmet ? What meant by *' Arcturus and his sons ?" 
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TBLBSCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a Oriobo (BeMfftteaey-R. A, 5h. 46m. SOs. ; Deo. N. 7° 22' 8*. A. 1, orange tint; 
B 11, blaisfa. 

2. /? Obionis (Bigei)—R. A. 5h. 6m. 5l8 ; Dec. S. 8* 28' 5'. A 1, pale yeUow; B 9, 
sapphire blue. Map VIII. Fig. 8. 

8. y Orionis {BeUatrixy—K. A. 5h. 16m. 838. ; Dec. N. 6' 12'. A riHB stab, with a 
minute distant companion. A 2, pale yellow ; B 15, grey. 

4. 6 Orionis {^Mintaka) — A coarse doubi^b star in the girdle of the figure ; B. A. 6h. 
23m. 508. ; Dec. S. 0" 26' 4". A 2, white ; B T, pale violet. 

5. € Obiomis {AlnMatn) in the centre of hisi^elt; R. A. 5h. 28m. 066.; Dec. S. V 18' 6*. 
A ^Ht white and nebulous ; B. 10, pale blue. 

6. C Obionis {AlnUaK) the last or lowest in the belt ; R. A. 6h. 82m. 4l8. ; Dec. S. 2° 02'. 
A fine TBiPLB STAR. A 8, topas yellow ; B 6^, light purple ; and G 10, gray. 

7. A minute double stab and cluster, in Orion's left hand; R. A. 5h. 59m. 25b. ; Dec. 
N. 13»68'6'. A 7J6,B8)i, both lucid white. 

8. Another dovblb stab in a cluster, in the left shoulder ; R. A. 6b. OSm. 85s. ; Dec. N. 
6' 28' 9". A 9>j and B 10, both pale yellow. A tolerably rich cluster, with numerous 
stragglers. 

9. A PLAHBTAT HBBULA, of B bluish whitc tint, on the nape of Orients neck — small, pale, 
but quite distinct. R. A. 5h. 8Sm. 2l8. ; Dec. N. 9* 00' 2'. 

10. Two stars " in a wispy nebula," just above the left hip; R. A. 6h. 88m. 888.; Dec. 
N. 0* 00' V. A 8)$ and B. 9, both white. A singular mass, between two small stars, about 
equi-distant, in a blankish part of the heavens. 

11. The GBBAT NEBULA OF Orion — ^The most conspicuous nebula in all the heavens. It 
is situated in the sword of Orion, below the middle star of the belt ; R. A. 5h. 27m. 25s.; 
Dec. 8. 5* 80'. For its position in the constellation see Map YlU., Fig. 81. It may be 
seen with a common telescope. There is an apparent opening in one side of this nebula, 
through which, as through a window, we seem to get a glimpse of other heavens, and 
brighter regions. (Map YIU., Fig. 82.) 

12. The middle star in the sword is in the midst of this nebula, and with powerful tele- 
scopes b found to be sextuple. The writer has often seen the fifth star with a 6-inch 
refractor. These stars constitute the Trape^ximt of Orion, The region around this 
nebula is rich in stars, as shown on Map VIIL, Fig. 88. 

LEPUS (thb habe).-.MAP HI. 

TT. This constellation is situated directly south of Orion, and 
comes to the meridian at the same time ; namelj, on the 24th 
of January. It has a mean declination 18° S., and contains 19 
small stars, of which, the four principal ones are of the 3d magni- 
tude. It may be readily distinguished by means of four stars 
of the 3d magnitude, in the form of an irregular square, or 
trapezium. 

'78. Zeta^ of the 4th magnitude, is the first star, and is 
situated in the back, 6° S. of Saiph, in Orion. About the same 
distance below Zeta are the four principal stars, in the legs and 
feet. These form the square. They are marked Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma, Delta. 

TBLnoopiG OBJBCrs.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma? Delta, Act What double stars? 
Nebulss? Point out on the map ? 

77. Location of Lepus? Number and magnitude of stars? How may it be distin- 
guished? 78. Sise and situation of Zeta? Other principal stars? How marked on 
the map ? 
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79. Alpha, otherwise called Arnebf and Beta form the N. W. 
end of the trapezium, and are about 3° apart. Gamma and 
Delta form the S. E. end, and are about 2^° apart. The upper 
right-hand one, which is Arneb, is the brightest of the four, and 
is near the centre of the constellation. Four or five degrees S. 
of Rigel are four very minute stars, in the ears of the Hare, 

HISTORY. 

This constellation is sitaated about 18* west of the Oreat Dog, which, from the motion 
of the earth, seems to be pursuing it, as the Greyhounds do the Bear, round the Circuit 
of the skies It was one of those animals which Orion is said to have delighted in hunt- 
ing, and which, for this reason, was made into a constellation and placed near him 
among the stars. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTa 

i. a Leporis (Ameby—A distant doubus star ; R. A. 5h. 25m. 40s. ; Dec. S. 17° 66' 05'. 
A 83^, pale yeUow ; B 9Jii, grey. 

2. (i Leporis (Ifihal) — ^A star with a distant telescopic companion ; R. A. 6h. 21m. 288. ; 
Dec. S. 20* 58' 05'. A 4, deep yeUow ; B 11, blue. 

8. y LKPOfua— A wide triple star in a barren field ; R. A. 5h. 87m. 48s. ; Dec. S. 22* 
80' 02'. A 4, light yellow ; B 6>^, pale green ; 13, dusky. 

4. I LEPORI&— A delicate double star in the Hare's left ear ; R. A. 61^. 04m. 508. ; Dec. 
8. 12* 08' 09'. A 4}iy white; B 12, pale violet, with a reddish distant star nearly north. 

6. K Leporis— A close double star, at the root oSthe left ear; R. A. 6h. 5m. 51s. ; Dec. 
8. 13* 08'. A 5, pale white ; B 9, clear grey. 

6. A bright stellar nebula, under the Hare's feet ; R. A. 5h. 17m. SOs. ; Dec. S. 24* 89' 
09*. A fine object of a milky white tinge, and blazing towards the centre. Herschel 
describes it as " a beautiful cluster of stars, nearly 8' in diameter, of a globular form, 
and extremly rich." An imaginary line run from Betelguese before a Leporis, and over 
Qt will hit this object about 4* south-west of the latter. 



COLUMBA (noah's dove).— MAP III. 

80. This constellation is situated about 16° S. of the Hare, 
and is nearly on the same meridian with the '* Three Stars," in 
the belt of Orion. It contains only 10 stars ; one of the 2d, 
one of the 3d, and two of the 4th magnitudes ; of these Phaet 
and Beta are the brightest, and are about 2^° apart. Phaet, 
the principal star, lies on the right, and is the Mghest of the 
two ; Beta'may be known by means of a smaller star just east 
of it, marked Gamma. A line drawn from the easternmost star 
in the belt of Orion, 32° directly south, will point out Phaet ; it 
is also 11|^° S. of the lower left-hand star in the square of the 
Hare, and makes with Smus and Naos, In the ship, a large equi- 
lateral triangle. 

79. What other name has Alpha; and with Beta what does it form? What farther 
description ? 

History.— Why was Lepus placed in the heavens ? 

Telescopio Objects. — Alpha? Beta? Oamma? Iota? Kappa? Nebula? 

80. Situation of Columba? Number and size of stars? The two brightest, and situa- 
tion? H&w find Phaet? What figure does it help to form ? With what other stars ? 
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HISTORY. 



This constellation is so called In commemoration of the dore which Noah " sent forth 
to see if the waters were abated from off the face of the ground," after the ark had 
rested on mount Ararat. " And the dove came in to him in ihe evening, and lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked otL 



* The surer messenger, 



A dove sent forth once and again to spy 
Green tree or ground, whereon his foot may light ; 
The second time returning in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacific sign V* 



ERIDANUS (the eiveb po).— MAP HI. 

81. This constellation meanders over a large and very irregu- 
lar space in the heavens. It is not easy, nor scarcely desirable, 
to trace out all its windings among the stars. Its entire length 
is not less than 130° ; which, for the sake of a more easy refer- 
ence, astronomers divide into two sections, the northern .and 
the southern. That part of it which lies between Orion and the 
Whale, including the great bend about his paws, is distinguished 
by the name of the Northern stream; the remainder of it is 
called the Southern stream, 

82. The Northern stream conmiences near Rigel, in the foot of 
Orion, and flows out westerly, in a serpentine course nearly 40° 
to the Whale, where it suddenly makes a complete circuit, and 
returns back nearly the same distance towards its source, but 
bending gradually down toward the south, when it again makes 
a similar circuit to the S. W., and finally disappears below the 
horizon. 

West of Rigel there are five or six stars of the 8d and 4th magnitudes, arching up in a 
semi-circular form, and marking the Jirti bend of the northern stream. About 8° below 
these, or 19° W. o^ Rigel, is a bright star of the 2d magnitude, in the Mcond bend of the 
northern stream, marked Gam/ma. This star culminates 18 minutes after the Pleiades, 
and one hour and a quarter before Rigel. Passing Gamma, and i^ smaller star west of 
it, there are four stars nearly in a row, which bring us to the breast of Cetus. 8* N. of 
Gamma, is a small star named JERed^ which is thought by some to be considerably nearer 
the earth than Sirlus. 

T/^eemim, in the southern stream, is a star of the 8d magnitude, about 17' S. W. of 
the square in Lepus, and may be known by means of a smaller star 1° above it. Aeher- 
nar is a brilliant star of the 1st magnitude, hi the extremity of the southern stream ; 
but having 58" of S. declination, can never be seen in this latitude. 

83. The whole number of stars in this constellation is 84 ; of 
which, one is of the 1st magnitude, one of the 2d, and eleven 
are of the 3d. Many of these cannot be pointed out by verbal 
description ; they must be traced from the map. 

History. — Origin of this constellation ? 

81. What said of Bridanus? Length? How divided? 82. Trace the Northern 
stream ? Gamma ? Theemim ? Achemar f 88. Whole number of stars in Sridanus ? 
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84. In the upper part of the Northern stream, near the feet 
of Taurus, may be seen a modern, but now discarded constella- 
tion, of which Captain Smyth says: "Abb6 Hell (who also 
placed Herschel's Telescope among the celestials) htis squeezed 
in his Harpa Georgii, to compliment a sovereign of those realms ; 
having filched from Eridanus about thirty or forty stars, some 
of the 4th magnitude, for the purpose. 

HISTORY. 
Eridanas is tiie name of a celebrated river in Cisalpine Gaol, also called Padns. Its 
modem name is Po. Virgil calls it the king of rivers. The Latin poets have rendered 
it memorable from its connection with the fable of Phaeton, who, being a son of Phoebiu 
and Glymene, became a favorite of Venus, who intrusted him with the care of one of 
her temples. This favor of the goddess made him vain, and he sought of bis father a 
public and incontestable sign of his tenderness, that should convince the world of his 
origin. Phcebus, after some hesitation, made oath that be would grant him whatever 
he required, and no sooner was the oath uttered, than — 

" The youth, transported, asks without delay, 

To guide the sun's bright chariot for a day. 

The god repented of the oath he took, 
* For anguish thrice his radiant head he shook ;^ 

My son, says he, some other proof require. 

Rash was my promise, rash was thy deslre-~ 

Not Jove himself, the ruler of the sky, 

That hurls the three-forked thundec from above, 

Dares try his strength ; yet who as strong as Jovet 

Besides, consider what impetuous force 

Turns stars and planets in a different course. 

I steer against their motions ; nor am I 

Borne back by all the current of the sky : 

But how could you resist the orbs that roll 

In adverse whirls, and stem the rapid pole?" 

Phcebns represented the dangers to which he would be exposed in vain. He under- 
took the afirial journey, and the explicit directions of his father were forgotten. No 
sooner had Phaeton received the reins than he betrayed his ignorance of the manner 
of guiding the chariot. The flying coursers became sensible of the confUsion of their 
driver, and immediately departed fromHhe usual track. Phaeton repented too late of 
his rashness, and already heaven and earth were threatened with a universal confla- 
gration as the consequence, whra Jupiter, perceiving the disorder of the horses, strock 
the driver with a thunderbolt, and hurled him headlong from heaven into the river 
Eridanus. His body, consumed with fire, was found by the nymphs of the place, who 
honored him with a decent burial, and inscribed this epitaph upon his tomb : — 
"JSRe «itu9 etA PAaeUmi cwrrut auriga paiemi : 
Quene tii non tenvU^ magnU tam&n eaaddU atuis.** 

ffis sisters mourned his unhappy end, and were changed by Jupiter into poplars. 
** All the long night their mournful watch they keep. 
And all the day stand round the tomb and weep." — Ovm. 

It 4s said the tears which they shed turned to amber, with which the Phceniclans 
and Carthaginians carried on In secrecy a most lucrative trade. The great heat pro- 
duced on the occasion of the sun's departing out of his usual course, is said to have 
dried up the blood of the Ethiopians, and turned their skins black ; and to have pro- 
duced sterility and barrenness over the greater part of Libya. 

"At once from life and from the chariot driven, 
Th* ambitious boy fell thunderstruck from heaven." 

84. What discarded oonstellation mentioned? Is it on the map? Remark of Capt. 
Smyth? 

HofroET.— Named after what? Modem name? Table of Pbaeton? Its eviden* 
•llasioB? 
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** The breathless Phaeton, with flaming hair, 
Shot from the chariot like a falling star, 
That in a sammer's evening from the top 
Of heaven drops down, or seems at least to drop. 
Till on the Po his blasted corpse was hurl'd, 
Far from his country, in the western world." 

The fable of Phaeton evidently alludes to some extraordinary heats which were 
experienced in a very remote period, and of which only this confused tradition has 
descended to later times. 

TELESOOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. (3 Eridahi — ^A bright star with a distant telescopic companion, on the shin bone of 
Orion ; R. A. 4h. 59m. 59s; ; Dec. S. 5* 17' 9*. A 3, topax yellow ; B 13, pale bine. This 
star is just above Bigel, in the direction of the Hyades. 

2. y ERiDAin— A star with a distant companion ; B. A. 8h. 6Qm. 84b. ; Dec. S. 18' 58'. 
A 2)$, yellow; BIO pale grey. 

8. A MILK WHITE NEBULA ; R. A. 8h. 88m. 028. ; Dec. S. 19' 04' 8*. Pale, distinct, round, 
and bright in the centre. 

4. A PLANfffART NBBULA ;. R. A. 4h. 06m. 50s. ; Dec. S. 18* 09' 1*. About 4H' from Y 
in the direction of Rigel. A splendid though not very conspicuous ohject, of a greyisn 
white color. Map Yin., Fig. 84, represents it in its best aspects, highly magnified, 
with four telescopic stars in the field, two of which point exactly towards the nebula. 



SOEPTEUM BRANDENBURGIUM (bokptrb of bbandknbubo). 
MAP III. 

85. This is a slender constellation, situated between the two 
streams of the River Po. It was constructed by Kirch, in 1688, 
and recognized by Bode a century afterwards ; but is now gene- 
rally discarded, though retained on the map. It is composed of 
four stars of the 3d, 4 th and 5th magnitudes, running north and 
south; and is usually included in Eridanus. 

V 

y^ AURIGA (thk ghabiotkkb).— map HI. 

86. The Charioteer, called also the Wagoner, is represented 
on the celestial map by the figure of a man in a reclining posture, 
resting one foot upon the horn of Taurus, with a goat and hei 
kids in his left hand, and a bridle in his right. 

It is situated N. of Taurus and Orion, between Perseus on 
the W. and the Lynx on the E. Its mean declination is 45® 
N. ; so that when on the meridian, it is almost directly overhead 
in New England. It is on the same meridian with Orion, and 
culminates at the same hour of the night. Both of these con- 
stellations are on the meridian at 9 o'clock on the 24th of 

TsLBOono Objsots.— Betat Gamma f Nebula? Point out on the map. 

85. Describe the Sceptre of Brandenburghf ^tnation? When and by whom consti- 
tuted f Is it recognised by astronomers? Number and magnitude of stars? S6. How 
is Anriga represented? Situation? When on the meridian? 
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January, and 1 hour and 40 minates east of it on the Ist of 
January. 

81. The whole number of visible stars in Auriga, is 66, 
including one of the 1st and one of the 2d magnitude, which 
mark the shoulders. Capella is the principal star in this con- 
stellation, and is one of the most brilliant in the heavens. It 
takes its name from Capella, the goat, which hangs upon the 
left shoulder. It is situated in the west shoulder of Auriga, 24° 
E. of Algol, and 28** N. E. of the Pleiades. It may be known 
by a little sharp-pointed triangle formed by three stars, 3° or 4° 
this side of it, on the left. It is also 18° N. of El Nath, which 
is common to the northern horn of Taurus, and the right foot 
of Auriga. Capella comes to the meridian on the 19th of 
January, just 2^ minutes before Rigel, in the foot of Orion, 
which it very much resembles in brightness. 

MenkaUna, in the east shoulder, is a star of the 2d magnitade, 7H* E. of Oapella, and 
calminates the next minute after Betelguese, 91%' S.ot it. Theta, in the right arm, is a 
star of the 4th magnitude, 8' directly south of Menkalina. 

It may be remarked as a curious coincidence, that the two stars In the shoulders of 
Auriga are of the same magnitude, and just as far apart as those in Orion, and opposite 
to them. Again, the two stars in the shonldeni of Auriga, with the two in the shoulders 
of Orion, mark the extremities of a long, narrow parallelogram, lying N. and 8., and 
whose length is just five times its breadth. Also, the two stars in Auriga, and the 
two in Orion, make two slender and similar triangles, both meeting in a common point, 
half way between them at El Nath, in the northern horn of Taurus. . 

Ddta, a star of the 4th magnitude in the head of Auriga, is about 9* N. of the two in 
the shoulders, with which it makes a triangle, about half the height of those just alluded 
to, with the vertex at Delta. The two stars in the shoulders are therefore the base of 
two similar triangles, one extending about 9* N. to the head, the other 18* S. to the heel, 
on the top of the horn : both figures together resembling an elongated diamond. 

Delta in the head, Menkalina in the right shoulder, and Theta in the arm of Auriga, 
make a straight line with Betelguese in Orion, Delta in the square of the Hare, and Beta 
in Noah's Dove ; all being yery nearly on the same meridian, 48 W. of the solstitial 
colore. 

«t See next the Goatherd with his kids ; he shines 
With serenty stars, deducting only four, 
Of which Capella never sets to us. 
And scarce a star with equal radiance beama 
Upon the earth : two other stars are seen 
Due to the second Qt^^ty^Sudosia, 

HISTORY. 
The Greeks give various accounts of this constellation; some supposed it to be Erieh- 
thonius, the fourth king of Athens, and son of Vulcan and Minerva, who awarded him a 
place among the constellations on account of his many usefiil inventions. He was of a 
monstrous shape. He is said to have invented chariots, and to have excelled all others 
In the management of horses. In allusion to this, Virgil has the following lines : — 
** Primus Erichthonius ourrus et quatuor ausus 
Jungere equos, rapidisque rotis inslstere victor.** 

Georgic. Lib. iU. p. 113. 

** Bold Erichthonius was the first who Join*d 
Four horses for the rapid race design'd, 
And o'er the dusty wheels presiding sat.'*— Drycftfn. 



87. Number of stars visible? Magnitude and situation of Capella? How known? 
Menkalina? Delta compared with Theta? 
BiBVOBT.— The first supposition ? Second? Third? Opinion of Jamiefon? 
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Other writers say that Bootes invented the chariot, and that Auriga was the son of 
Mercury, and charioteer to CBnomans, king of Pisa, and so experienced, that he rendered 
his horses the swiftest in all Greece. But as neither of these fables seems to account for 
the goat and her kids, it has been supposed that they refer to Amalthasa and her sister 
Melissa, who fed Jupiter, during his infancy, with goat's milk, and that, as a reward for 
their kindness, they were placed in the heavens. But there is no reason assigned for 
their being placed in the arms of Auriga, and the inference is unavoidable, that 
mythology is at fault on this point. 

Jamieson is of opinion that Auriga is a mere type or scientific symbol of the beautiful 
fable of Phaeton, because he was the attendant of Phcebus at that remote period when 
Taurus opened the year. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a AvBiQM(OapeUa) — ^A fine star with two distant companions, on the right shoulder- 
Made of Auriga ; R. A. 5h. 04m. 68s. ; Dec. N. 45* 49' 07'. A 1, bright white ; B 12, pale 
blue; C 9, grey. • 

2. j9 AiTRia^ (MenkaUna) — A bright star in the left shoulder, with a distant com- 
panion ; R. A. 5h. 47m. 48s. ; Dec. N. 44* 56' 8*. A 2, yeUow ; B 10^, bluish. 

8. A KiCH OLUSTBB of minute stars, on the left thigh ; R. A. 6h. 18m. 4l8. ; Dec. N. 86* 
44' 9' A singular figure, somewhat like a cross. Find by a line from Rigel, northward! 
through Tauri, and about 7* beyond. 

4. A BKSOLVABLB NXBULA ; R. A. 6h. 80m. 6l8. ; Dec. N. 84* 06' 9*. Situated in a ricb 
field of minute stars. 



OAMELOPARDALUS (the oamelopard).— MAP VI. 

88. This constellation was made by Hevelius out of the 
unformed stars which lay scattered between Perseus, Auriga, 
the head of Ursa Major, and the Pole star. It is situated 
directly N. of Auriga and the head of the Lynx, and occupies 
nearly all the space between these and the pole. It contains 58 
small stars ; the five largest of which are only of the 4th mag- 
nitude. 

89. The principal star lies in the thigh, and is about 20° from 
Oapella, in a northerly direction. It marks the northern boun- 
dary of the temperate zone ; being less than one degree S. of 
the Arctic circle. There are two other stars of the 4th magni- 
tude, near the right knee, 12° N. E. of the first mentioned. 
They may be known by their standing 1° apart and alone. 

The other stars In this constellation are too small, and too much scattered to invite 
observation. 

HISTORY. 

The Gamelopard is so called from an annual of that name, peculiar to Ethiopia. This 
animal resembles both the camel and the leopard. Its body is spotted like that of the 
leopard. Its neck is about seven feet long, its fore and hind legs from the hoof to the 
second joint, are nearly of the same length ; but from the second joint of the legs to the 
body, the fore legs are so long in comparison with the hind ones, that no person could sit 
upon its back without instantly sliding off, as from a horse that stood up on his hind feet. 

TsUBSCOPio Objbots.— Alpha? Beta? Glhster? Nebuiss? 

88. Origin of Camelopardalus ? Situation and extent? Number and sise of its stars? 
89. Where is its principal star? The next two? Bow known ? 
DiaroBT.— Any mythological story ? What said of the animal ? 
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TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a Oamblopakdali — ^A neatDOUBUi star between the hind feet of the animal, half way 
between a Persei and A in the head of Auriga ; K. A. 4h. 19m. 288. ; Dec. N. 68* 88 8' 
A 7^, white ; B 83^, sapphire blue. 

2. Another close doublb star, between the hind feet ; R. A. 4h. 27m. ISs. ; Dec. N. 68* 
09'. A 6J<, yeUow ; B. 7J<, pale blue. 

8. A very delicate doublb star in the animal's hind hoof; R. A. ^. 44m. 288. ; Dec. N 
68* 29' 8'. A 8, white ; B 18, orange. 

4. A fine doublb star in the lower part of the back of the neck; R. A. 4h. 46m. 19s. 
Dec. N. 79* Ul' 8*. A 6>^, light yellow ; B 9, pale blue. 

6. A bright plambtart nbbula, of a bluish white tint, about 00' in diameter, in th« 
Dind flank of the animal, R. A. 4h. 68m. 298. Dec. N. 60* 28' 6'. A carious body, in » 
rich field of small stars. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTELLATIONS ON THE KERIDLAN IN FEBRUARY. 

THE LYNX.— MAPS HI. AND VI. 

90. This constellation, like that of the Camelopard, exhibits 
no very interesting features by which it can be distinguished. It 
contains only a moderate number of inferior stars, scattered 
over a large space N. of Gemini, and between Auriga and Ursa 
Major. 

91. The whole number of stars in this constellation is 44, 
including only three that are so large as the 3d magnitude. 
The largest of these, near the mouth, is in the solstitial colure, 
lAi° N. of Menkalina, in the E. shoulder of Auriga. The other 
two principal stars are in the brush of the tail, 3^° S. W. of 
another star of the same brightness in the mouth of the Lesser 
Lion, with which it makes a small triangle. Its centre is on 
the meridian at 9 o'clock on the 23d, or at half-past '7 on the 1st 
of February. 

TELESCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. A cloee doublb stab, in the nose of the Lynx ; R. A. 6h. 07m. 51s. ; Dec. N.S9* 25' 8' 
About 80" f^om the Pole star, on a Dne toward Sirios. A 6, and B 73^, both white. An 
elegant but difficult object. 

2. A close DOUBLB STAR in the eye of the Lynx, between Dubhi and Capella; R. A. 6h 
88m. 578. ; Dec. N. 59' 87' 6*. A 5^, golden yellow ; B 7, purple. A delicate and pretty 
object. 

8. A coarse triplb star on the animal's lower jaw; R. A. 6h. ISm. SOs. ; Dec. N. 58' 
39' 7'. A. 6, orange tinge ; B 18, blue ; and G 9, pale garnet. 

4. A ROUND vbbula, in the Lynx, or fore paws of Leo Minor ; R. A. 9h. lim. ^8. 
Dec. N. 85° 11' 9'. It is pale white, sparkling in the centre. 



Tblrscopio Objbgts. — Alpha? What other double stars? Nebula? 
90. Describe the Lynx ? Situation ? 91. Number and size of its stars ? Where is the 
largest situated ? The other two principal stars ? 
TiLiBOOPioOBjBGTS^o-What double stars? Triple? Nebula 
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TELESOOPIUM HERSOHELLII (hkbsohel's telescope).— 
MAP m. 

92. About midway between the body of the Lynx and Gemini, 
may be seen the rude figure of a refracting Telescope, with its 
stand. . It was made out of a few dnformed stars, by Abb6 
Hell, in honor of Sir William Herschel, but is now generally 
discarded. It is retained on the map more as a matter of history 
than to perpetuate it as a constellation. 

-j^^EMDH (the twins).— map HI. 

93. This constellation represents, in a sitting posture, the twin 
brothers. Castor and Pollux. It is the third sign, but fowrth 
constellation in the order of the Zodiac, and is situated south of 
the Lynx, between Cancer on the east', and Taurus on the west. 

94. The plane of the Ecliptic passes through the centre of 
Gemini ; and as the earth moves round in her orbit from the first 
point of Aries to the same point again, the sun, in the mean- 
time, will appear to move through the opposite signs, or those which 
are situated right over against the earth, on the other side of her 
orbit. Accordingly, if we could see the stars as the sun appeared 
to move by them, we should see it passing over the constellation 
Gemini between the 2l8t of June and the 23d of July; but we 
seldom see more than a small part of any constellation through 
which the sun is then passing, because the feeble lustre of the 
stars is obscured by the superior effulgence of the sun. 

When the son is jnst entering the outlines of a constellation on the east, its western 
limit may be seen in the morning twilight, jnst above the rising sun. So when the sun 
has arrived at the western limit of a constellation, the eastern part of it may be seen 
lingering in the evening twilight, just behind the setting sun. Under other circum- 
stances, when the sun is said to be in, or to enter, a particular constellation, it is to be 
understood that that constellation is not then visible, but that those opposite to it are. 
For example : whatever constellation sets with the sun on any day, it is plain that the 
one opposite to it must be then rising, and continue visible through the night. Also, 
whatever constellation rises and sets with the sun to-day, will, six months hence, rise at 
sun-setting, and set at sun-rising. For example : the sun is in the centre of Gemini 
about the 6th of July, and must rise and set with it on that day ; consequently, six 
months from that time, or about the 4th of January, it will rise in the east, just when the 
sun is setting in the west, and will come to the meridian at midnight ; being then exactly 
opposite the sun. And as the stars gain upon the sun at the rate of two hours every 
month, it follows that the centre of this constellation will, on the 17th of February, come 
to the meridian three hours earlier, or at 9 o'clock in the evening. 

The sun is in the vernal equinox about the 21st of March, from whence it advances 

92. What said of Herschel's Telescope? Why perpetuated on the map,? 98. How 
18 Gemini represented ? Its order in the signs, 4c. T Situation ? 94. How with respec* 
to the Eksliptic? What result from this fact? What remarks respecting the sun and 
oonstellations? 
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ihroDgh one rign or constellation erery sncceeding month thereafter; and that e<->i 
e<m9teUaiian is one month in advance of the «ign of that name: wherefore, reckv^a 
Pisces in March, Aries in April, Taurus in May, and Gemini in June, Ac, beginning with 
each constellation at the 2l8t, or 22d of the month. 

95. Gemini contains 85 stars, including two of the 2d, three 
of the 3d, and six of the 4th magnitades. It is readily recog- 
nized by means of the two principal stars, Castor and Pollux, 
of the 1st and 2d magnitades, in the heads of the Twins, about 
^i° apart. 

There being only 11 minutes* difference in the transit of these two stars oyer the meri- 
dian, they may both be considered as culminating at 9 o'clock about the 24th of Febru> 
ary. Ocutor^ in the head of Castor, is a star of the 1st magnitude, 4^' N. W. of Pol- 
lux, and is the northernmost and the brightest of the two. FoUuoa is a star of the 2d 
magnitude, in the head of Pollux, and is 4^* S. E. of Castor. This is one of the stars 
from whidi the moon's distance is calculated in the Nautical Almanac. 

"^ Of the famed tiedean pair. 

One most illustrious star adorns their sign, 
And of the second order shine twin lights." 

96. The relative magnitude or brightness of these stars has 
undergone considerable changes at different periods ; whence it 
has been conjectured by various astronomers that Pollux must 
vary from the 1st to the 3d magnitude. But Herschel, who 
observed these stars for a period of 25 years, ascribes the varia- 
tion to Castor, which he found to consist of two stars, very 
close together, the less revolving about the larger once in 342 
years and two months. 

Bradley and Maskelyne found that the line Joining the two stars which form Castor 
was, at all times of the year, parallel to the line Joining Castor and Pollux ; and that 
both of the former move around a common centre between them, in orbits nearly circu- 
lar, as two balls attached to a rod would do, if suspended by a string affixed to the cen- 
tre of gravity betweeo'them. 

*^ These men,*' says Dr. Bowditeh, "were endowed with a sharpness of vision, and a 
power of penetrating into space, almost unexampled in the history of astronomy." 

91. About 20° S. W. of Castor and Pollux, and in a line 
nearly parallel with them, is a row of stars 3° or 4° apart, 
chiefly of the 3d and 4th magnitudes, which distinguish the feet 
of the Twins. The brightest of these is Alhena, in Pollux's 
upper foot ; the next small star S. of it, is in his other foot ; 
the two upper stars in the line next above Gamma, mark Cas- 
tor's feet. 

This row of feet is nearly two-thirds of the distance firom Pollux to Betelguese in Orion, 
and a line connecting them will pass through Alhena, the principal star in the feet. 
About two thirds of the distance from the two in the head to those in the feet, and nearly 
parallel with them, there is another row of three stars about 6' apart, which mark the 
knees. 

96. Number of stars in Gemini? Magnitudes? How recognise this consteUation f 
Whatsaidoftheculminationof Castor, and of Pollux? 96. Are they variable? What 
did Bradley and Maskelyne ascertain? Remark of Bowditeh? 97. What constitute 
the/M< of Gemini? Alhena? How situated? What mark the ibMMf 
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98. Tliere are, in this constellation, two other remarkable 
parallel rows, lying at right angles with the former ; one, lead- 
ing from the head to the foot of Castor, the brightest star being 
in the middle, and in the knee ; the other, leading from the 
head to the foot of Pollux, the brightest star, called Wasat, 
being in the body, and Zeta, next below it, in the knee. 

Wasat is in the ecliptic, and very near the center of the constellation. The two stars, 
Mu and Tejat, in the northern foot, are also very near the ecliptic ; Tejat is a small star 
of between the 4th and Sth magnitudes, 2* W. of Mu, and deserres to be noticed because 
it marks the spot of the summer solstice, in the tropic of Cancer, just where the sun is on 
the longest day of the year, and is, moreover, the dividing limit between the torrid and 
the N. temperate sone. 

PropuSy also in the ecliptic, 2^* W. of T^at, is a star of only the 5th magnitude, but 
rendered memorable as being the star which served for many years to determine the 
position of the planet Herschel, after its first discovery. 

HISTORY. 

Castor and Pollux were twin brothers, sons of Jupiter, by Leda, the wife of l^danu, 
king of Sparta. The manner of their birth was very singular. They were educated at 
Pallena, and afterwards embarked with Jason in the celebrated contest for the golden 
fleece, at Colchis; on which occasion they behaved with unparalleled courage ftnd 
bravery. Pollux distinguished himself by his achievements in arms and personal 
prowess, and Castor in equestrian exercises and the management of horses ; whence they 
are represented, in the temples of Greece, on white horses, armed with spears, riding 
side by side, their heads crowned with a j>eto«tM, on whose top glitters a star. Among 
the ancients, and especially among the Romans, there prevailed a superstition that 
Castor and Pollux often appeared at the head of their armies, and led on their troops to 
battle and to victory. . 

** Castor and Pollux, first in martial force, 
One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horse. 

Fair Leda*8 twins in time to stars decreed. 

One fought on foot, one.curb'd the fiery steed." — YirgiL 

** Castor alert to tame the foaming steed, 
And Pollux strong to deal the manly deed.**— ifortiaZ. 

The brothers cleared the Hellespont itnd the neighboring seas from pirates after their 
return ft'om Colchis; from which circumstance they have ever «i nee been regarded as 
the friends and protectors of navigation. In the Argonautic expedition during a violent 
storm, it is said two flames of fire were seen to play around their heads, and immediately 
the tempest ceased, and the sea was calm. From this circumstance, the sailors inferred, 
that whenever both fires appeared in the sky, it would be fair weather ; but when only 
one appeared, there would be storms. 

St. Paul, after being wrecked on the island of Mellta, embarked for Rome " in a ship 
whose sign was Castor and Pdhuo;" so formed, no doubt, in accordance with the popu- 
lar belief that these divinities presided over the science and safety of navigation. 

They were initiated into the sacred mysteries of Cabiri, and into those of Ceres at 
Eleusis. They were invited to a feast at which Lynceus and Idas were g^oing to celebrate 
their nuptials with Phcebe and Telaria, the daughters of Leucippus, brother to Tyndarus. 
They became enamored of the daughters, who were about to be married, and resolved to 
supplant their rivals : a battle ensued, in which Castor killed Lynceus, and was himself 
killed by Idas. Pollux revenged the death of his brother by killing Idas ; but being him- 
self immortal and most tenderly attached to his deceased brother, he was unwilling to 
survive him ; he therefore entreated Jupiter to restore him to life, or to be deprived him- 
self of immortality ; wherefore, Jupiter permitted Castor, who had been slain, to share 
the immortality of Pollux ; and consequently as long as the one was upon earth, so long 
was the other detained in the infernal regions, and they alternately lived and died every 
day. Jupiter also further rewarded their fraternal attachment by changing them both 

98. What other remarkable rows of stars in Gemini ? Situation of Wasai t Of Tejat T 
Of Propuaf 

HisTOBT.— Myth of the parentage of Gemini? Their achievements? Roman supersti- 
tion ? That of saUors ? Allusion of St. Paul ? Story of the fatal wedding ? 
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into ft eonatenatkm ander tbe name of Oemtml^ T w i m M^ which, H is itnngiely pretended, 
never vpf^^ together, but when one rises the other sets, and so on, alternately. 
*• By tarns they visit this ethereal sky. 

And live alternate, and alternate die.**— .SSmbmp. 
■* Ponoz, offering his alternate life, 
Coold free his brother, and coold daily go 
By toms aloft, by turns descend below.** — TirgiL 

Castor and PoUnx were worshiped both by the Greeks and Romans, who saerlficed 
white lambs upon their altars. In the Hebrew Zodiac, the constellation of the Twins 
refers to the tribe of Benjamin. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a Obioxoeum (Otistor)— A neat docblb star ; R. A. 7h. 24m. 288.; Dec. N. 82* 14'« 
A 8. bright white ; B 8H, pale white; with a third sUr of the 11th magnitude about 73' 
distant. A Binary System, with a probable period of 282 years. A beaatiftil ofaoect, and 
easily fotmd. Map VUL, Fig. 4. 

2. >^ Vtkmqiorum -a quadkuplb star in the eye of Pollax, R. A. 7h. SSm. 81s. ; Dec. 
N. 28* 25' 4'. A 2, orange tingo.; B 12, ash-colored ; C 11, pale violet, with another 
minute companion visible with tue best instmments. 

8. y GKiiinoRnic lAViena)^K coarse triplb star, in the right foot of Pollax ; R. A. 
6h. 2dm. 2S8. ; Dec. N. 16' 81' 8*. ; A 8, brilliant white ; B 18, and G 12, both pale plum 
color. It is on a line from Rigel to ^ Qeminorum, and nearest the former. 

4. 6 Grmiroritm (Wasa€^k doublb star on the right hip of Pollux; R. A. 7h. 10m. 
84s. ; Dec. N. 22* 16' 8'. A 8>i, pale white ; B 9, purple. 

5. e GBMiHORim IMelucta) — ^A star with a distant companion, on Castor*8 right knee , 
B. A. eh. 84m. 06s. ; Dec. N. 25* 16' 9'. A 8, white ; B 9>i, cerulean blue. 

6. ^ Gbminorum — A coarse triplx star on the right knee of Pollux ; R. A. 6h. 64m. 87s. ; 
Dec. N. 20* 47' 9'. A 4, pale topas ; B 8, violet ; C 18, grey. 

7. A clustrr, near the right foot of Castor ; R. A. 6h. &9m. Ols. ; Dec. N. 24* 21' 8'. A 
gorgeous field of stars from the 9th to the I6th magnitudes. 

8. A CLOSTKR in the calf of Pollux's right leg; R. A. 6h. 45m. 66a.; Dec. N. 18* 10' 6' 
A faint angular group of extremely small stars, in a rich region, but seen with difficulty. 
See Map YIU., Fig. 85. 

9. A OOMPRBSSSD CLUSTBR Under the left shoulder of Pollux ; one-third the distance 
from /3 Geminorum, to /? Canis Minoris; R. A. 7h. 2Sm. 67s. ; Dec. N. 21* 65' 7'. A 
fkint olject about 12 in diameter, with a small star near the centre. Map YIU., Fig. 86. 

OANIS MmOR (thb litixb dog).-.MAP HI. 

99. This small constellation is situated about 5° N. of the equi- 
noctial, and midway -between Canis Major and the Twins. It 
contains 14 stars, of which two are yery brilliant. The brightest 
star is called Procyon, It is of the 1st magnitude, and is about 
4° S. E. of the next brightest, marked Gotnelzaj which is of the 
3d magnitude. These two stars resemble the two in the head 
of the Twins. -fProcyon, in the Little Dog, is 23° S. of Pollux 
in Gemini, and Gomelza is abouji; the same distance S. of Castor. 

100. A great number of geometrical figures may be formed 
of the principal stars in the vicinity of the Little Dog. For 
example : Procyon is 23° S. of Pollux,, and 26° E. of Betel- 

Tblxsoopio Objects.— Alpha? Betaf Gamma? Delta, Ac? Clusters? Which 
shown on the map ? 

99. Where is Canis Minor situated? Number of stars? Name of brightest? Mag- 
nitude? Next brightest? What do these two resemble? 100. What said of geome- 
trical figures? Of the name Prooyonf Its import? 
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gnese, and forms with them a large right-angled triangle. 
Again, Procyon is equi-distant from Betelguese and Sirius, and 
forms with them an equilateral triangle whose sides are each 
about 26°. If a straight line, connecting Procyon and Sirius, 
be produced 23° farther, it will point out Phaet, in the Dove. 

Procyon is often taken for the name of the LitUe Dog, or for the whole constellation, 
as Sirius is for the greater one ; hence it is common to refer to either of these constel- 
lations by the name of its principal star. Procyon comes to the meridian 68 minutes 
ofUr Sirius, on the 24th of February ; although it rises, in this latitude, about half an 
hour hefore it. For this reason, it was called Prooyon^ from two Greek words which 
signify (Anis Oanis) ** before the dog." 

HISTORY. 

The Little Dog, according to Greek fable, is one of Orion's hounds. Some suppose it 
refers to the Egyptian god Anubis, which was represented with a dog's head ; others to 
Diana, the goddess of hunting ; and others, that it is the faithful dog Masra, which 
belonged to Icarus, and discovered to his daughter Erigone the place of his burial. 
Others, again, say it is one of Actseon's hounds that devoured their master, after Diana 
had transformed him into a stag, to prevent, as she said, his betraying her. 

** This said, the man began to disappear 
By stow degrees, and ended in a deer. 
Transfonu'd at length, he flies away in haste. 
And wonders why he flies so fa&t 
But as by chance, witiun a neighboring brook, 
He saw his branching horns, and alter'd look. 
Wretched Acteon ! in a doleful tone 
He tried to speak, but only gave a groan ; 
And as he wept, within the watery glass. 
He saw the big round drops, with silent pace, 
Run trickling down a savage, hairy face. 
What should he do ? or seek his old abodes, 
Or herd among the deer, and skulk in woods? 
As he thus ponders, he behind him spies 
His opening hounds, and now he hears their cries. 
From shouting men, and horns, and dogs he flies. 
When now tie fleetest of the pack that press'd 
Close at his heels, and sprung before the rest. 
Had fastened on'him, straight another pair 
Hung on his wounded side, and held him there. 
Till all the pack came up, and every hound 
Tore the sad huntsman groveling on the ground." 
It is not diflScult to deduce the moral of this fable. The selfishness and eapri(^ of 
human friendship furnish daily illustrations of it. While the good man, the philanthro- 
pist, or the public benefactor, is in aflluent circumstances, and, with a heart to devise, 
has the power to minister blessings to his numerous beneficiaries, his virtues are the 
general theme ; but when adverse storms have changed the ability, though they could 
not shake the will of their benefactor, he is straightway pursued, like Actaoon, by his own 
hounds ; and, like Actaeon, he is " torn to the ground" by the fangs that /ed upon his 
bounty. 

It is most probable, however, that the Egyptians were the inventors of this con* 
stellation ; and as it always rises a little before the Dog Star, which, at a particular 
season, they so much dreaded, it is properly represented as a little watchful crea- 
ture, giving notice like a faithful sentinel of the other's approach. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 
1. a Gavis MnroMS (Proeyon) — A bright star in the loins of the dog with a distant 
lorapanion ; R. A. 7h. 80m. 553 ; Dec. N. 6* 87' 8*. A 1^, yellowish white; B 8, orange 
lint. Several small stars in the field. 

HiSTOBT.— What is the Little Dog supposed to represent ? Fable of Actaeon T !♦« 
moral ? Who probably invented this constellation ? To represent what? 
TblbsoopicObjbcts.— Alpha? Beta? Double star? Triple? 
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8. CAMm Mnrosa {Oom4bd)—A wide rtanm stam in theneek; R. A. 7h. 18m. 88s. ; 
Dec N. 8* 86' 4'. A 8, white ; B 18, orange ; C 10, flushed— «fae Inst ooMXfelj double with 
one of the same magnitiide. Other stars in the field. 

8. A close ooDBUK stab, in a fine ricinitj in the loins; B. A. Th. 81m. 878. ; Dee. N. 5* 
85' 7'. A 7, white ; B 8, ash^colored, with a minnte blue star 8' distant. 

4. A WIDE TUPLB BTAMy 6* S. E. of ProcToa; B. A. Th. 6Qm. 06s. ; Dec N. 8*88' 8'. A 
f, pale white ; B 8, bluish; G 9, blue. 



MONOOEBOS (the uhiookbt).— MAP HI. 

101. This is a modem constellation, made out of the unformed 
stars of the ancients that lay scattered over a large space of 
the heavens between the two Dogs. It extends a considerable 
distance on each side of the equinoctial, and its centre is on the 
same meridian with Procyon. 

102. It contains 31 small stars, of which the seven principal 
ones are of only the 4th magnitude. Three of these are situ- 
ated in the head, 3° or 4° apart, forming a straight line N. E. 
and S. W. about 9° E. of Betelguese in Orion's shoulder, and 
about the same distance S. of Albena in the foot of the twins. 

The remaining stars in this constellation are scattered over a 
large space, and being very small, are unworthy of particular 
notice. 

HISTORY. 

The Monoceros is a species of the Unicorn or Rhinoceros. It is aboot the size of a 
horse, with one white horh growing out of the middle of its forehead. It is said to exist 
in the wilds of Ethiopia, and to be very formidable. 

Naturalists say that, when pursued by the hunters, it precipitates itself from the 
tops of the highest rocks, and pitches upon its horn, which sustains the whole force of 
its fall, so that it receives no damage thereby. Sparmann informs us, that the figure of 
the unicorn, described by some of the ancients, has been found delineated on the surface 
of a rock in CalTraria ; and thence conjectures that such an animal, instead of being 
fabuLouSy as some suppose, did once actually exist in Africa. Lobo affirms that he has 
seen it. 

The rhimoceroSy which is akin to it, is found in Bengal, Siam, Cochin China, part of 
Ohiaa Proper, and the isles of Java and Sumatra. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. A most delicate doublb star (/), in the Unicorn's eye; R. A. 6h. 26m. 068.; Dec. N. 
T* 41' 06*. A 6, yeUowish white : B 16, dusky. A difficult object. 

2. A neat doublx star (&), in the nostril, 7^" east of JBetelgueae; R. A. 6h. 15m. 17s. ; 
Dec. N. 4* 40' 01'. A 5^, golden yellow ; B 8, lilac. 

8. A fine triplb star in the right fore-leg; R. A. 6h. 21m. 048. ; Dec. S. 6' 66' 01*. A 
t}if white ; B 7, and C 8, both pale white. A ray shot from the Bull's eye through Bella- 
trix, and rather more than as far again, will pick it up. Supposed by Herschel to be a 
triple 8y«tem, periods A B 17,000 ys. B 1000. Shown double only on the map of 
the constellations. Telescopic view, Map VIII., Pig. 6. 

4. A delicate triple star, in a magnificent stellar field, between the Unicorn's ears ; 
R. A. 6h. 82m. 10s. ; Dec. N. 10' 02' 02'. One-third the distance flrom Prooytm to Aide- 
harem. A 6, greenish ; B 9H, pale grey ; C 15, blue. A fine object. 

101. Character and situation of Monoceros? Extent? 102. Number and sixe of its 
stars ? How three of the largest situated? 
HisiORT. — What said of the animal itself? Is it not wholly fabulous ? 
Tklbsgopio Objicts.— Double stars ? Triple ? Any shown on the map? 
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OANIS MAJOR (the gbkat dog).— MAP m. 

103. This interesting constellation is situated southward and 
eastward of Orion, and is universally known by the brilliance 
of its principal star, Sirius, which is apparently the largest and 
brightest in the heavens. It glows in the winter hemisphere with 
a lustre which is unequaled by any other star in the firmament. 
Its distance from the earth, though computed at 20 millions 
of millions of miles, is supposed to be less than that of any other 
star : a distance, however, so great that a cannon ball, which 
flies at the rate of 19 miles a minute, would be two millions of 
years in passing over the mighty interval ; while sound, moving 
at the rate of 13 miles a minute, would reach Sirius in little less 
than three millions of years. 

It may be shown in the same manner, that a ray of light, which occnpiei only 8 minutes 
and 13 seconds in coming to us from the sun, which is at the rate of nearly two hundred 
thousand miles a second, would be 8 years and 32 days in j^assing through the vast space 
' that lies between Sirius and the earth. Consequently, were it blotted from the heavens, 
Its light would continue visible to us for a period of 8 years and 82 days after it had 
seased to be. 

If the nearest stars give such astonishing results, what shall we say of those which are 
situated a thousand times as far &eyon4 these, as these are from us? 

104. In the remote ages of the world, when every man was 
his own astronomer, the rising and setting of Sirius, or the Dog 
Star, as it is called, was watched with deep and various solici- 
tude. The ancient Thebans, who first cultivated astronomy in 
Egypt, determined the length of the year by the number of its 
risings. The Egyptians watched its rising with mingled appre- 
hensions of hope and fear ; as it was ominous to them of agri- 
cultural prosperity or blighting drought. It foretold to them 
the rising of the Nile, which they called Siris, and admonished 
them when to sow. 

105. The Romans were accustomed yearly to sacrifice a dog 
to Sirius, to render him propitious in his influence upon their 
herds and fields. The eastern nations generally believed the 
rising of Sirius would be productive of great heat on the earth. 

Thus Virgil:— 

" Turn steriles exurere Sirius agroa ; 

Ardebant herbas, et victum seges ssgra negabat.** 

^" Parched was the grass, and blighted was the com: 

Nor 'scape the beasts ; for Sirius from on high, 
With pestUential heat infects the sky." 



108. Situation of Oanis Major? How known? Supposed distance of Sirius? Illus- 
trated by the speed of a cannon ball ? Of light ? 104. How was Sirius regarded by t)ie 
ancients? Use made of it by the Thebans? The Egyptians? 105. Practice of tlid 
Romans? 

8* 
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106. Acooidingly, to that season of the year when Sirins rose 
with the son and seemed to blend its own influence with the 
heat of that luminary, the ancients gave the name of Dog-days, 
(Dies camadaris.) At that remote period the Dog-days com- 
menced on the 4th of August, or four days after the summer 
solstice, and lasted forty days, or until the 14th of September. 
At present the dog-days be^ on the 3d of July, and continue 
to the 11th of August, being one day less than the ancients 
reckoned. 

107. Hence, it is plain that the Dog-days of the moderns 
have no reference whatcTer to the rising of Sirius, or any other 
star, because the time of their rising is perpetually accelerated 
by the precession of the equinoxes : they have reference then 
only to the summer solstice, which never changes its position in 
respect to the seasons. 

The time of Sirius* rising raries with the Utitade of the pUoe, and in the same latitude, 
is sensibly changed after a coarse of years, on account of the precession of the equinoxes, 
niis enables us to determine with approximate accuracy, the dates of many events o9 
antiquity, which cannot be well determined by other records. We do not know, for 
instance, in what precise period of the world Hesiod flourished. Yet he tells us in his 
Opera et Diet^ lib. iL ▼. 185, that Arctoms in his time rose heliacally, 60 days after the 
winter solstice, which then was in the 9th degree of Aquarius, or 89* beyond its present 
position. Now 89* : 60 34 '=2794 years since the time of Hesiod, which corresponds rery 
nearly with history. 

108. When a star rose at sun-setting, or set at sun-rising, it 
was called the AchrordaU rising or setting. When a planet or 
star appeared above the horizon just before the sun, in the morn- 
ing, it was called the Heliacal rising of the star ; and when it 
sunk below the horizon immediately after the sun, in the evening, 
it was called the Heliacal setting. 

According to Ptolemy, stars of the^s^ magnitude are seen rising and setting when the 
sun is 1%* below the horlion ; stars of the 2u magnitude require the sun's depression to 
be 18* ; stars of the 8d magnitude, 14' , and so on, allowing one degree for each magni- 
tude. The rising and setting of the stars described in this way, since this mode of 
description often occurs in Hesiod, Virgil, Ck>lumella, Ovid, Pliny, &c., are called poetical 
rising and setting. They serred to mark the times of religious ceremonies, the seasons 
allotted to the several departments of husbandry, and the overflowing of the Nile. 

109. The student may be perplexed to understand how the 
Dog Star, which he seldom sees till mid-winter, should be asso- 
ciated with.the most fervid heat of summer. This is explained 
by considering that this star, in summer, is over our heads in 
the daytime, and in the lower hemisphere at night. As " thick 
the floor of heaven is inlaid with patines of bright gold," by day, 

106. Origin of the phrase Doff-daya t When did they begin in the time of Virgil ? At 
what time now T 107. What inference from these facts f What variation in the time 
of Sirius' rising ? What calculation by knowing the time when Sirius rose, at any period ? 
108. What are the AehrorUcal and UMacal rising or setting of a star or planet ? Re- 
mark of Ptolemy in regard to rising and setting of the stars ? 109. How is it that 
dirius, a winter star, is associated with the heat of summer? 
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as by nigbt ; bat on account of the superior splendor of the snn, 
we cannot see them. 

110. Sirius is sitaated nearly S. of Alhena, in the feet of the 
Twins, and about as far S. of the equinoctial as Alhena is N. 
of it. It is about 10° E. of the Hare, and 26° S. of Betel- 
guese in Orion, with which it forms a large equilateral triangle. 
It also forms a similar triangle with Phaet in the Dove, and 
Naos in the Ship. These two triangles being joined at their 
vertex in Sirius, present the figure of an enormous X, called by 
some, the Egyptian X. Sirius is also pointed out by the direc- 
tion of the Three Stars in the belt of Orion. Its distance from 
them is about 23°. It comes to the meridian at 9 o'clock on 
the 11th of February. 

111. Mirzam, in the foot of the Dog, is a star of the 2d mag- 
nitude, 5^° W. of Sirius. A little above, and 4° or 6° to the 
left, there are three stars of the 3d and 4th magnitudes, forming 
a triangular figure somewhat resembling a dog's head. The 
brightest of them, on the left, is called Muliphen. It entirely 
disappeared in 1670, and was not seen again for more than 20 
years. Since that time it has maintained a steady lustre. 

112. Wesen is a star of between the 2d and 3d magnitudes, 
in the back, 11° S. S. E. of Sirius, with which, and Mirzam in 
the paw, it makes an elongated triangle. The two hinder feet 
are marked by Naos and Lambda, stars of the 3d and 4th 
magnitudes, situated about 3° apart, and 12° directly S. of the 
fore foot. This constellation contains 31 visible stars, including 
one of the 1st magnitude, four of the 2d, and two of the 3d ; 
all of which are easily traced out by the aid of the map. 

HISTORY. 

If aniUns, a Latin poet who flourished in the Angoitan age, wrote an admirable poem. 
In Are books, upon the fixed stars, in which he thus speaks of this constellation : 
" All others he excels ; no fairer light 
Ascends the skies, none sets so dear and bright.** 
Bat BuDOfliA best describes it— 

•♦ Next shines the I>off with sixty-four distinct; ^ 
Famed for pre-eminence in envied song, 
Theme of Homeric and Virgilian lays ; 
His fierce mouth flames with dreaded Sirius; 
Three of his stars retire with feeble beams." 
According to some mythologists, this constellation represents one of Orion's hounds, 
which was placed in the sky, near this celebrated huntsman. Others say it received ils 
name in honor of the dog given by Aurora to Gephalus, which surpassed in speed all the 



110. Situation of Sirius? What triangles? 111. Position and sice of Mirtam? 
Other stars 1 Muliphen ? 112. Wesen ? What other stars ? Whole number? 

HiSTORT.— What classical description of Canis Major? What different accounts of itn 
origin? 
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aaanals of bii Bpecies. Oephalns, It is said, attempted to prore this by running him 
against a fox, which, at that time, was thought to be the fleetest of all animals. After 
they had run together a long time, without either of them obtaining the victory, it Is 
said that Jupiter was so much gratified at the fleetness of the dog, that he assigned him 
a place in the heavens. 

But the name and form of this constellation are, no doubt, derived from the Egyp- 
tians, who carefully watched its rising, and by it Judged of the swelling of the Nile, 
which they called Slris, and, in their hieroglyphical manner of writing, since it was, as 
it were, the sentinel and watch of the year, represented it under the figure of a dog. 
They observed that when Sirius became visible in the east. Just before the morning dawn, 
the overflowing of the Nile immediately followed. Thus it warned them, like a faithful 
dog, to escape ftrom the region of the inundation. 

TELESCOPIO OBJEOTS. 

1, a Cahib Majiobib— a brilliant star, with a distant companion ; B. A. Ch. 88m. 068. ; 
Dec. S. 16° 8(X 1. A 1, brilliant white ; B 10, deep yellow, other distant small stars in 
the field. 

2. 6 Cahib Majohis— a star with a distant companion in the loins ; R. A. Th. Olm. 63s. ; 
Dec, S. 26° 08' 6'. A S}i, light yeUow ;B7H, very pale. Other smaU sUrs in the field, 
A line firom Betelgueae through JSirius intercepts it 12* below the latter star. 

8. e Cahis Majoris (Adkara) — ^A star with a distant companion in the belly ; R. A 
6h. 52m. 20s. Dec. 8. 28* 45' 6'. A 2^, pale orange : B 7, violet. Found by running a 
line from the middle of Orion's belt thron/|{h just west of Sirius, to about 14* beyond 
the latter star. 

4. A GLUSTBB in the back of the head ; R. A. 6h. 62m. 10s. ; Dec. S. 18* 29' 2'. Tole- 
rably compressed ; stars of the 8th to 11th magnitudes, of which the four principal 
form the letter Y. 

6. A CLUBTKB between Sirius and Monoceros; R. A. 7h. 10m. 858. ; Dec. 8. 16* 21' 4'. 
Btftrs principally of the 10th magnitude. Discovered by Miss Herschel in 1786. 



CHAPTER V. 

OONSTSLLATIONS ON THEKERIDIAN IN MARCH. 

ARGO NAVIS (the ship aego).— MAP III. 

113. This constellation occupies a large space in the soathern 
hemisphere, though but a small part of it can be seen in the 
United States, It is situated S. E. of Canis Major, and may 
be known by the stars in the prow and deck of the ship. 

114. If A straight line joining Betelguese and Sirius, be pro- 
duced 18° to the southeast, it will point out Naos, a star of the 
2d magnitude, in the rowlock of the ship. This star is in the 
S. E. corner of the Egyptian X, and of the large equilateral 
triangle made by itself with Sirius and the Dove. When on the 
meridian, it is seen from this latitude about 8° above the south- 



Tsuocopio 0BJii0T8.-~Alpha ? Delta? Epsilon? What clusters? 
118. Sise and situation of Argo Navls? How known? 114. How find JTaoSt auJ 
where situated ? How high when on the meridian ? 
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em horizon. It comes to the meridian on the 3d of March, 
abont half an hour after Procyon, and continues visible but a 
few hours. 

115. Gamma, in the middle of the ship, is a star of the 2d 
magnitude, about 7° S. of Naos, and just skims above the south- 
ern horizon for a few minutes, and then sinks beneath it. The 
principal star in this constellation is called, after one of the 
pilots, Canopus; it is of the 1st magnitude, 36° nearly S. of 
Sirius, and comes to the meridian It minutes after it ; but hav- 
ing about 53° of S. declination, it cannot be seen in the United 
States. The same is true of MiapladduSf a star of the 1st magni- 
tude in the oars of the ship, about 25° B. of Canopus, and 61" 
S. of Alphard, in the heart of Hydra. 

An observer in the northern hemisphere, can see the stars as many degrees south of 
the e<)iiinoctial in the southern hemisphere, as his own latitude lacks of 90*, and no 
more. 

116. Ma/rkeh, is a star of the 4th magnitude, in the prow of 
the ship, and may be seen from this latitude 16° S. E. of Sirius, 
and about 10° E. of Wesen, in the back of the Dog. This star 
may be known by its forming a small triangle with two others 
of the same magnitude, situated a little above it, on the E., 3° 
and 4° apart. 

lit. This constellation contains 64 stars, of which two are 
of the 1st magnitude, four of the 2d, and nine of the 3d. Most 
of these are too low down to be seen in the United States. 

mSTORY. 

This constellation Is intended to perpetuate the memory of the famous ship which car- 
ried Jason and his 54 companions to Colchis, when they resolved upon the perilous 
expedition of recovering the golden fleece. The derivation of the word Argo has been 
often disputed. Some derive it from Argos, supposing that this was the name of the 
person who first proposed the exx>edition, and built the ship. Others maintain that it 
was built at Argos, whence its name. Cicero calls it Argo, because it carried Grecians, 
commonly called Argives. Diodorus derives the word from apyo?, which signifies 9wift. 
Ptolemy says, but not truly, that Hercules buUt the ship, and called it Argo, after a son 
of Jason, who bore the same name. This ship had fifty oars, and being thus propelled 
must have fallen far short of the bulk of the smallest ^ip craft used by moderns. It is 
even said that the crew were able to carry it on their backs from the Danube to the 
Adriatic. 

According to many authors, she had a beam on her prow, cut in the forest of Dodona 
by Minerva, which had the power of giving oracles to the Argonauts. This ship was the 
first, it is said, that ever ventured on the sea. After the expedition Vas finished, and 
Jason had returned in triumph, he ordered her to be drawn ashore at the isthmus of 
Corinth, and consecrated to Neptune, the god of the sea. 

Sir Isaac Newton endeavors to settle the period of. this expedition at about 80 years 

115. Sixe and situation of Gamma f Name the principal star in this constellation? 
Its magnitude? Is it ever seen in the U. S.? What said of Miaplacidus? Remark in 
fine print? 116. What said of Markeb? How known? 117. Number of stars in 
Argo Na vis? Magnitudes? 

HiSTORT.— Design of this constellation ? Import of the term Argo t Si«e and Ptruc- 
tare of the ship? What myth respecting this ship? What remark respecting Hii 
Isaac Newton? Dr. Bryant's opinion ? 
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before the destruction of Troy, and 48 years after the death of Solomon. Dr. Bryant 
however, reacts the history of the Argonautic expedition as a mere fiction of the Greeks, 
and bapposes that this group of stars, which the poets denominate Argo Navis, refers to 
Noah's ark and the deluge, and that the fable of the Argonautic expedition is founded 
on cei *ain Egyptian traditions that related to the preservation of Noah and his family 
during the flood. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. I Aaoo Navib— A star with a distant companion ; R. A. 8h. 00m. 44b. ; Deo. 8. 28* 
60' 6*. A 8Ht pale yellow ; B 10, greyish. Other small stars in the field. 

2. A SMALL OALAZT CLD8TEB ; R. A. 7h. 87m. 448 ; Dec. S. 28* 20' 1'. 

8. A neat doublk star over the ship's stern ; R. A. 7h. 88m. OSs. ; Dec. S. 14* 18' 8'. 
A 7, sUvery white ; B 7)i, pale white. 

4. A close DODBLK STAR ovor the Argo's stern ; R. A. 7h. 40m. 27s. ; Dec. S. 11* 48' H". 
A 7H, pale yellow ; B 9, light blue. 

6. A bright planbtary mbbula ; R. A. 7h. 84m. 46s. ; Dec. S. 17* 50' 2*. A fine ohject, 
pale bluish white, and may be identified by several small stars in its vicinity. See Map 
VUL, Kg. 87. 
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CANCER (the obab).— map m, 

118. Cancer is now the fifth constellation and fonrth sign of 
the Zodiac. It is situated in the ecliptic, between Leo on the 
E. and Gemini on the W. It contains 83 stars, of which one is 
of the 3d, and seven of the 4th magnitude. Some place the first- 
mentioned star in the same class with the other seven, and con- 
sider none larger than the 4th magnitude. 

119. Beta is a star of the 3d or 4th magnitude, in the south- 
western claw, 10^ N. E. of Procyon, and may be known from 
the fact that it stands alone, or at least has no star of the same 
magnitude near it. It is midway between Procyon and Acubens. 

120. Acubens J is a star of similar brightness, in the south- 
eastern claw, 10° N. E. of Beta, and nearly in a straight line 
with it and Procyon. An imaginary line drawn from Capella 
through Pollux, will point out Acubens, at the distance of 24^ 
from Pollux. It may be otherwise distinguished by its standing 
between two very small stars close by it in the same claw. 

121. The southern Asellus, marked Delta, is situated in the 
line of the ecliptic, and, in connection with Wasat and Tejat, 
marks the course of the earth^s orbit for a space of 36° from 
the solstitial colure. 

A few degrees S. of Cancer, and about 17* E. of Procyon, are four stars of the 4th 
magnitude, 8* or 4* apart, which mark the head of Hydra. The rest of this constellation 
is delineated on Map IV. 

Trlbscopio Objbots.— Iota? What cluster? Double stars t Nebula? Point oat on 
the map ? 

118. Place of Cancer in the Zodiac? In other respects? Number and siae of its 
stars? 119. Beta? How known? 120. Acubens? How found? 121. Situation 
of Delta ? Remarks respecting Hydra ? Respecting the sign Cancer? 
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The beginning of the siffn Cancer (not the constellation) is called the lyopie cf Oan" 
oar, and when the sun arrives at this point, it has reached its utmost limit of north decli- 
nation, where it seems to remain stationary a few days before it begins to decline again 
to the south. This stationary attitude of the sun is called the summer soUtice; from two 
Latin words signifying the »un*a sta/nding tMU. The distance from the first point of 
Cancer to the equinoctial, which, at present, is 28° 27%', is called the obliqu/Uy ofVte 
ecliptic. It is a remarkable and well ascertained fact, that this is continually growing 
less and less. The tropics are slowly and steadily approaching the equinoctial, at the 
rate of about half a second every year ; so that the sun does not now come so far north 
of the equator in summer, nor decline so far south in winter, as it must have done at the 
creation, by nearly a degree. 

HISTORY. 

In the Zodiacs of Esne and Dendera, and in most of the astrological remains of Egypt, 
a Scarabaeus, or Beetle, is used as the symbol of this sign ; but in Sir William Jones* 
Oriental Zodiac, and in some others found in India, we meet with the figure of a cnU). 
As the Hindoos, in all probability, derived their knowledge of the stars from the Chal- 
deans, it is supposed that the figure of the crab, in this place, is more ancient than the 
Beetle. 

In some eastern representations of this, sign, two animals, like asses, are found in this 
division of the Zodiac ; and as the Chaldaic name for the ass may be translated ftvuddi- 
•fiesa, it is supposed to allude to the discoloring of the Nile, which river was rising when 
the sun entered Cancer. The Greeks, in copying this sign, have placed two asses as the 
appropriate symbol of it, which stifl remain. They explain their reason, however, for 
adopting this figure, by saying that these are the animals that assisted Jupiter in hla 
victory over the giants. 

Dopuis accounts for the origin of the asses in the following words : — " Le Cancer oil 
Bont les 6toiles appellees les anes, forme I'empreinte du pavUlon d' Issachar que Jacob 
assimile k I'ane." 

Hythologists give different accounts of the origin of this constellation. The prevail- 
ing opinion is, that while Hercules was engaged in his famous contest with the dreadful 
Lernasan monster, Juno, envious of the fame of his achievements, sent a sea-crab to 
bite and annoy the hero's feet, but the crab behig soon dispatched, the goddess, to reward 
its services, placed it among the constellations. 

" The Scorpion's claws here clasp a wide extent, 
And here the Crab's in lesser clasps are bent." 

- TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. 6 Cancbi — ^A very delicate doublr star, under the Crab's month ; R. A. 8h. 86m. 
86b. ; I>ec. N. 18° 44' Cfi*. A 4^, straw color ; B 16 blue, only seen by glimpses. 

2. e Cahcbi — A star with a distant companion, on the Crab's body ; R. A. Sh. 81m. 
16s.; Dec. N. 20° 06' 02'. A 6?ii, and B 7, both pale white ; and a third star in the field 
of nearly the same magnitude. 

8. C Cancri—- A fine triple stab, just below the after claws of the Crab; R. A. 8h. 08m. 
02s. ; Dec N. 18* 07' 05'. A 6, yellow; B 7, orange tinge; C 7J6, yeUowish. Supposed 
to be a Ternary system. 

4. About 7* northeasterly from Tegmine, is a nebulous cluster of very minute stars, hi 
the crest of Cancer, sufficiently luminoas to be seen by the naked eye. It is situated in 
a triangular position with regard to the head of the Twins and the Little Dog. It is about 
20" W. of each. It may otherwise be discovered by means of two conspicuous stars of 
the 4th magnitude, lying one on either side of it, at the distance of about 2*, called the 
northern and eouth&m Aselli. By some of the Orientalists, this cluster was denominated 
Pnmepe^ the Ma/nger, a contrivance which their fancy filled up for the accommodation 
of the AseUi or Asaes ; and it is so called by modern astronomers. The appearance of 
this group to the unassisted eye, is not unlike the nucleus of a comet, and it was repeat- 
edly mistaken for the comet of 1832, which, in the month of November, passed in its 
neighborhood. Map VUI., Fig. 88. 

6. A RICH BUT LOOSB CLUSTER in the Crab's- southern claw, where a line from Rigel 
through Procyon, into the east-northeast, will find it about 6" north of e in the Hyades ; 
R. A. 8h. 42m. 268. ; Dec. N. 12° 23' 06*. Stars mostly of the 9th and 10th magnitudes. 
See Map vm., Fig. 89. 

History.— What other figures for Cancer? Egyptian? Hindoo? Greek? Oria^in of 
this constellation ? 
Tblbscopio Objects.— Delta? Epsilon? Zeta? What Clusters ? Point out on the Map 
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CONSTELLATIONS ON THE tfERIDL^N IN APRIL. 
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LEO (the lion).— map IV. 



122. Leo is one of the most brilliant constellations in the 
winter hemisphere, and contains an unustial number of very 
bright stars. It is situated next B. of Cancer, and directly S. 
of Leo Minor and the Great Bear. 

The Hindoo astronomer, Yaraha, says, " Certainly the southern solstice was once in 
the middle otAsleha (Leo) ; the northern in the first degree of Dha/nUhta^* (Aqimriua), 
Since that time, the solstitial, as well as the equinoctial points, have gone backward oa 
the ecliptic 75'. This divided by 5014', gives 5373 years ; which carry us back to the 
year of the world 464. Sir W. Jones says, that Yaraha lived when the solstices were in 
the first degrees of Cancer and Capricorn ; or about 400 years before the Christian era. 

123. Leo is the fifth sign, and the sixth constellation of the 
Zodiac. The mean right ascension of this extensive group la 
150°, or 10 hours. Its center is therefore on the meridian the 
sixth of April. Its western outline, however, comes to the 
meridian on the 18th of March, while its eastern limit does not 
reach it before the 3d of May. 

This constellation contains 95 visible stars, of which one is 
of the 1st magnitude, one of the 2d, six of the 3d, and fifteen of 
the 4th. 

*' One splendid star of highest dignity. 
One of the second class the Lion boasts, 
And justly figures the fierce summer's rage.'* 

124. The principal star in this constellation is of the 1st mag- 
nitude, situated in the breast of the animal, and named Regulus, 
from the illustrious Roman consul of that name. 

It is situated almost exactly in the ecliptic, and may bo 
readily distinguished on account of its superior brilliancy. It is 
the largest and lowest of a group of five or six bright stars 
which form a figure somewhat resembling a sickle, in the neck 
and shoulder of the Lion. There is a little star of the 5th mag- 
nitude, about 2° S. of it, and one of the 3d magnitude 5° N. of 
it, which will serve to point it out. 

Great use is made of Regulus by nautical men, for determining their longitude at sea. 
Its latUvde, or distance from the eclipUo, is less than )$'; but Its decUnaUotiy or dis- 
tance from the eqtUnoctialy is nearly 18° N. ; so that its meridian altitude will be just 

122. Describe Leo. Its situation ? What remarkable statement of Vftraha f Calcula- 
tions upon it? 128. Position of Leo in the Zodiac ? When on the meridian? Number 
and size of its stars ? 124. Its principal star? Situation? How distinguished? What 
use made of Regulus ? When on the meridian, where are Castor and Pollux f 
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equal to that of the sun on the 19th of August. Its right ascension is verj nearly ISO*. 
It therefore culminates about 9 o'clock on the 6th of April. 

When Regulus is on the meridian, Castor and Pollux are seen about 40* N. W. of It, 
and the two stars in the Little Dog are about the same distance in a S. W. direction ; 
with which, and the two former, it makes a large isosceles triangle whose rertex is at 
Regulus. 

125. The next considerable star is 5° N. of Regulus, marked 
Eta, sitaated in the collar ; it is of between the 3d and 4th 
magnitudes, and with Regulus constitutes the handle of the 
sickle. Those three or four stars of the 3d magnitude, N. and 
"W. of Eta, arching round with the neck of the animal, describe 
the blade. 

126. Al Giebais a bright star of the 2d magnitude, situated 
in the shoulder, 4° in a N. B. direction from Eta, and may be 
easily distinguished by its being the brightest and middle one of 
the three stars lying in a semicircular form curving toward the 
west; and it is the first in the blade of the sickle. 

127. Adkafera is a star of the 3d magnitude, situated in the 
neck, 4° N. of Al Gieha, and may be known by a very minute 
star just below it. This is the second star in the blade of the 
sickle. 

128. Ras al Asady situated before the ear, is a star of the 3d 
or 4th magnitude, 6° W. of Adhafera, and is the third in the 
blade of the sickle. The next star, Epsilon, of the same magni- 
tude, situated in the head, is 2^° S. W. of Ras al Asad, and a 
little vnthin the curve of the sickle. About midway between 
these, and a little to the E., is a very small star hardly visible 
to the naked eye. 

129. Lambda^ situated in the mouth, is a star of the 4th 
magnitude, 3|° S. W. of Epsilon, and the last in the sickle^s 
point. Kappa, situated in the nose, is another star of the same 
magnitude, and about as far from Lambda as Epsilon. Epsilon 
and Kappa are about 4J-° apart, and form the longest side of a 
triangle, whose vertex is in Kappa. 

130. Zozma, situated in the back of the Lion, is a s'tar of the 
3d magnitude 18° N. E. of Regulus, and midway between it and 
Coma Berenices, a fine cluster of small stars, 18° N. E. of 
Zozma. 

131. Theta, situated in the thigh, is another star of the 3d 
magnitude, 6° directly S. of Zozma, and so nearly on the same 
meridian that it culminates but one minute after it. This star 



125. Next principal 8tai>— size and position? 126. Al Gieba? How known? 

127. Adhafera? 128. Ras al Asad? Epsilon? 129. Situation and size of Lambda ? 

Of Kappa? 180. Of Zozma? 181. Of Theta? What triangle? What other stars 
mentioned? 
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makes a right-angled triangle with Zozma on the N. and Dene- 
bola on the E., the right angle being at Theta. 

Neariy in a straight line with Zozma and Theta, and south 
of them, are three or four smaller stars, 4° or 6° apart, which 
mark one of the legs. 

132. Dembola is a bright star of the first magnitude, in the 
brush of the tail, 10° S. E. of Zozma, and may be distinguished 
by its great brilliancy. It is 5° W. of the equinoctial colure, 
and comes to the meridian 1 hour and 41 minutes after Kegulus, 
on the 3d of May ; when its meridian altitude is the same as 
the sun's at 12 o'clock the next day. 

When Denebola is on the meridian, Regains fs seen 25* W. of it, and Phad, in the 
square of Ursa Major, bears 89' N. of it. It forms, with these two, a large right-angled 
triangle ; the right angle being at Denebola. It is so nearly on the same meridian with 
Phad that it culminates only four minutes before it 

Denebola is 86Ji" W. of Arcturua, and about the same distance N. W. of Spica Vir- 
gtnis, and forms, with them, a large equilateral triangle on the S. E. It also forms with 
Arcturus and Cor Caroli a similar figure, nearly as large on the N. E. These two 
triangles, being joined at their base, constitute a perfect geometrical figure of the form 
of a Rhombus, called by some, the Diamond of Virgo. 

A line drawn from Denebola through Regulus, and continued 7* or 8' fUrther in the 
same direction, will point out JR and OnUcron^ of the 8d and 4th magnitudes, situated 
in the foreclaws, and about 8° apart. 

There are a number of other stars of ihe Sd and 4th magnitudes in this constellation, 
which require no description, as the scholar will easily trace them out ft-om the map. 
The position of Regulus and Denebola are often referred to in the geography of the 
bearens, as they serve to point out other clusters !n the same neighborhood. 

HISTORY. 

According to Oreek fable, this Lion represents the formidable animal which infested 
the forests of Nemssa. It was slain by Hercules, and placed by Jupiter among the stars 
in commemoration of the dreadful conflict Some writers have applied the story of the 
twelve labors of Hercules to the progress of the sun through the twelve signs of the 
ecliptic; and as the combat of that celebrated hero with the Lion was his first labor, 
they have placed Leo as the firH siffn. The figure of the Lion was, however, on the 
Egyptian charts long before the invention of the fables of Hercules. It would seem, 
moreover, according to the fable itself, that Hercules, who represented the sun, actually 
slew the Nemaean Lion, because Leo was already a zodiacal sign. 

In hieroglyphical writing the Lion was an emblem of violence and fury; and the 
representation of this animal in the Zodiac, signified the intense heat occasioned by the 
sun when it entered that part of the ecliptic. Xhe Egyptians were much annoyed by 
lions during the heat of summer, as they at that season left the desert, and haunted the 
banks of the Nile, which hftd then reached its greatest elevation. It was therefore 
natural for their astronomers to place the Lion where we find him in the Zodiac. 

The figure of Leo, very much as we now have it, is in all the Indian and Eg3^tian 
Zodiacs. The overflowing of the Nile, which was regularly and anxiously expected every 
year by the Egyptians, took place when the sun was in this sign. They therefore paid 
more attention to it, it is to be presumed, than to any other. This was the principal 
reason, Mr. Green supposes, why Leo stands flrst in the zodiacs of Dendera. 

In the Hebrew Zodiac, Leo is assigned to Judah, on whose standard, according to all 
traditions, a Lion is painted. This is clearly intimated in numerous passages of the 
Hebrew writings : Ex. — '' Judah is a Lion's whelp ; he stooped down, he couched as a 

182. Size and position of Denebola? How known? When does it come to the meri- 
dian as compared with Regulus ? What said of its meridian altitude ? When on the 
meridian where is Regulus seen? Phad? What triangle? Howls Denebolo sitoated 
with respect to Arcturus and Spica Viiginis ? To Cor Caroli ? What other large figures ? 

HisTOBT. — Greek fable? Egyptian? Hebrew Zodiacs? Scripture allusions to the 
Lion? 
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Uon, and as an Old lion ; who shall rouse him np f '* Oen. xUx. 9. ** The Uon of Xbe 
tribe of Judah hath prevaUed.*' Rev. v. 6. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS 

1. a Lkonis (lifffttltui)—A bright star with a distant companion ; R. A. 9h. &9m. 51g. ; 
Dec. N. 12' 44' 08'. A 1, flushed white ; B 8J6, pale purple. 

2. 3 LBons (Denebolay-L fine star with a distant companion ; R. A. llh. 40m. 54«. •, 
Dec. N. 15* 28' V. A 2)i, bluish ; B 8, dull red. 

8. y Lbonis {Al Oieha) — A splendid doublb stab; R. A. lOh. 11m. OSs. ; Dec. N. 20* 
89' 0*. A 2, bright orange; B 4, greenish yellow. A most beautiful object— binary- 
period supposed about 1000 years. Map VIII., Fig. 6. 

4. 6 Lbonis (Zosma)— A coarse triplb stab; R. A. llh. 05m. 85s. ; Dec. N. 21* 24' 1*. 
A 8, pale yellow ; B 13, blue ; C 9, yiolet. 

5. e Lbonis — A star with a distant companion in the mouth of Leo ; R. A. 9h. SOm. 46s ; 
Dec. N. 24"* 80' 6'. A 3, yellow ; ,B 10, pale grey. 

6. I Lbonis— A binabt star in the flank, 7' S. W. of Denebola (F on map) ; R. A. llh. 
15ra. 858. ; Dec. N. 11° 24' 8*. It forms a neat scalene triangle with j3 and i^. A 4, pale 
yellow ; B 7^ , light blue ; a beautiful object. 

7. /z Lbonis {Baa Al Aaady—A doublb stab ; R. A. 9h. 48m. 898. ; Dec. N. 26* 46' 6'. 
A 8, orange ; B 10, pale lilac. 

8. A neat doublb star near Zoema ; R. A. llh. 05m. I7s. ; Dec. 21* 00' 8*. Components 
both l}iy and both faint yellow; a beautiful olyect. 

9. A bright nbbula near the hind paws ; R. A. lOh. 57in. 878. ; Deo. N. 0* 49' 6*. Large, 
elongated, well-deflned — an enormous mass of luminous matter — one of a yaat number 
of spherical nebulae in the vicinity. 

10. A bicentral whitb nbbula in the lower jaw, 2* south of A Leonis ; R. A. 9h. 23m. 
07s. ; Dec. N. 22" 1 2' 1*. May be classed as double — small stars in field ; difficult olyect. 
See Map YIIL, Fig. 40. 

11. A lucid WHITB NBBULA ou the Lion's ribs, about 9* due east of Regulus ; R. A. lOh. 
85m. 81s. ; Dec. N. 12° 81' 9'. Round and bright, with two small stars in field. Another 
large pale white nebula, about 1* east of it. 

12. A PAIR OF bright class NBBULiB in the Lion's belly ; R. A. lOh. 89m. 498. ; Dec. N. 
18° 28'. Found south of line joining Regulus and ■& Leonis, about 10* east of, and 
nearly on a parallel with the latter. 

18. A LARGB, blonoatbd NBBULA, With a bright nucleus on the Lion's haunch ; R. A, 
nil. 11m. 488. ; Dec. N. 18* 52' 4' ; just 8* southeast of 1^, with another smaller nebula, 
and several stars in the field. Map YIU., Fig. 41. 

LEO MINOR (THE LITTLE lion).~MAP IV. 

133. Leo Minor contains 53 stars, including only one of the 
3d magnitude, and five of the 4th. The principal star is situated 
in the body of the animal, 13° N. of Gamma Leonis, in a straight 
line with Phad, and may be knojsvn by a group of smaller stars, 
a little above it on the N. W. 

It forms an equilateral triangle with Gamma and Delta Leonis, the vertex being in 
Leo Minor. This star is marked with the letter 2, in modern catalogues, and being the 
principal representative of the constellation, is itself sometimes called the Little Lion: 
8" E. of this star (the Little Lion) are two stars of the 4th magnitude, in the last paw 
of Ursa Major, and about 10* N. W. of it are two other stars of the 8d magnitude, in the 
first hind paw. 

•* The SmaUer Lion now succeeds ; a cohort 
Of fifty stars attend his steps ; 
And three^ to sight unarm'd, invisible." 

Tjelbscopio Objbcts.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma? Point out on the map. Delta? 
Bpsilon? Iota? Mu? What nebulae? Which shown on the map ? Point out. 
183. Describe Leo Minor ? Its principal star ? Helps form what triangle ? 
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134. This constellation was fonned by Hevelius, out of the 
Stella informes, or unformed stars of the ancients, which lay 
scattered between the Zodiacal constellation Leo on the S., and 
Ursa Major on the N. Its mean right ascension is the same 
with that of Regulus, and it comes to the meridian at the same 
time on the 6th of April. 

The modern constellations, or those which have been added to our celestial mapa 
since the adoption of the Greek notation, in 1608, are referred to by the letters of the 
English alphabet instead of the Greek. This is the case in regard to Leo Minor, and all 
other constellations whose origin is subsequent to that period. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

A BBiOHT OVAL KKBULA between Lynx and Cancer, but given to Leo Minor ; R. A. 8h. 
4Sm. 448. ; Dec N. 84' 00' 6*. Direct telescopje 16* north by east of Presepe in Cancer. 



SEXTANS (thk sextant).— MAP IV. 

135. Sextans contains 41 very small stars, including only one 
as large as the 4th magnitude. This is situated very near the 
equinoctial, 13° S. of Regulus, and comes to the meridian about 
the same time on the 6th of April. The other stars in this con- 
stellation are too small to engage attention. A few of the 
largest of them may be traced out from the map. 

The Sbxtamt, called also Urania's Sbxtant, is a modern constellation that Hevelius 
made out of the unformed stars of the ancients, which lay scattered between the Lion 
on the N., and Hydra on the S. 

Urania was one of the muses, and daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She pre- 
sided over astronomy. She was represented as a young virgin, dressed in an asmre> 
colored robe, crowned with stars, holding a robe in her hands, and having many mathe- 
matical instruments about her. 

A sextant, in mathematics, is the sixth part of a circle, or an arc comprehending 60 
degrees. But the term is more particularly used to denote an astronomical instrument 
well known to mariners. Its use is the same as that of the quadrant: namely, to mea- 
sure the angular distance, and take the altitude of the sun, moon, planets, and fixed 
stars. It is indispensable to the mariner in finding the latitude and longitude at sea, 
and should be in the hands of every surveyor and practical engineer. It may serve the 
purpose of a theodolite, in measuring inaccessible heights and distances. It may gra- 
tify tiie young pupil to know, that by means of such an instrument, well adjusted, and 
with a clear eye and a steady hand, he could readily tell, within a few hundred yards 
bdw far north or south of the equator he was, and that from any quarter of the world, 
known or unknown. This constellation is so called, on account of a supposed resem- 
blance to this instrument. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTa 

1. A DOUBLB STAR ou the right fore leg of Leo, though crimped into the sextant ; R. A 
Oh. 45m. 45s. ; Dec. N. 5' 41' 8'. It lies about one-third of the way from Regulus to 
Alphard. A 7, and B. 9, both blue, and well-defined. 

184. Origin of Leo Minor? Mean R. A.f What remark respecting the notaUonot 
the stars f 

Telescopic Objects! — What nebula? Situation? How find? 

1 85. Describe Sextans ? Situation of its principal star ? What said of the remainder ? 
What said of the age of this constellation ? Of Urania ? Of the Sextant as a nautical 
instrument? 

Tbli»oopio Objects.— What double stars? What nebula? What remarkable sight 
seeu near this nebula? 
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8. A neat doubus stab on the north extreme of the graduated limb of the instrnment ; 
and three-fifths of the distance between Alphard and Denebola ; R. A. lOh. 85m. 028. ; 
Dec. N. 5" 35' 2'. A 7, topaz yellow; B 8, smalt blue ; a fine object. 

8. A. bright class round nkbula on the frame of the instrument ; R. A. lOh. 00m. SBs. ; 
Dec. N. 4° 15 r. A good telescope shows another large but faint nebula near by. 

This object is on or near the spot where the Capuchin, De Rheita, fancied he saw the 
napkin of St. Veronica, in 1783. Captain Smyth has a'picture of this wonderftd napkin ; 
and Sir J. Herschel remarks that " many strange things were seen among the stars 
before the use of powerful telescopes became common." 



i- 



HTDRA AND THE OUP.— MAP IV. 



136. Hydra, {the Water- Serpent,) is an extensive constellar 
tion, winding from E. to W. in a serpentine direction, over a 
space of more than 100 degrees in length. It lies south of 
Cancer, Leo and Yirgo, and reaches almost from Canis Minor 
to Libra. It contains sixty stars, including one of the 2d mag- 
nitude, three of the 3d, and twelve of the 4th. 

13*1. Alphard or Cor Hydra, in the heart, is a lone star of 
the 2d magnitude, 23° S. S. W. of Regulus, and comes to the 
meridian at the same time with Lambda, in the point of the 
sickle, about 20 minutes before 9 o'clock on the 1st of April. 
There is no other considerable star near it, for which it can be 
mistaken. An imaginary line drawn from Gamma Leonis 
through Regulus, will point out Cor Hydrse, at the distance 
of 23°. 

138. The head of Hydra may be distinguished by means of 
four stars of the 4th magnitude, 2^° and 4° apart, situated 6° 
S. of Acubens, and forming a rhomboidal figure. The three 
upper stars in this cluster form a small arch, and may be known 
by two very small stars just below the middle one, making with 
it a very small triangle. The three western stars in the head 
also make a beautiful little triangle. The eastern star in this 
group, marked Zeta, is about 6° directly S. of Acubens, and 
culminates at the same time. 

139. When Alphard is on the meridian, Alkes, of the 4th mag- 
nitude, situated in the bottom of the Cup, may be seen 24° S. E. 
of it, and is distinguished by its forming an equilateral triangle 
with Beta and Gamma, stars of the same magnitude, 6° S. and 
E. of it. Alkes is common both to Hydra and the Cup. Beta, 
on the S., is in Hydra, and Gamma, on the N. E., is near the 
middle of the Cup. A line drawn from Zozma, through Theta 

186. Describe Hydra f Its situation ? Number and magnitude of its stars? 187. Po- 
sition and magnitude of Alphard ? How pointed out? 188. How is the head of Hydra 
distinraished? 189. What said of Alkes? Of Bete and Gamma? How Is Bete 
found? 
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Leonis, and continued 38^^ directly S. will reach Beta ; it is 
therefore on the same meridian, and will culminate at the samo 
time on the 23d of April. 

140. The Cup itself (called also the Crater), may be easily 
distinguished by means of six stars of the 4th magnitude, form- 
ing a beautiful crescent, or semicircle , opening to the W. The 
center of this group is about 15° below the equinoctial, and 
directly S. of the hinder feet of Leo. The crescent form of the 
stars in the Cup is so striking and well defined, when the moon 
is absent, that no other description is necessary to point them 
out. Its center comes to the meridian about two hours after 
Alphard, on the same evening ; and consequently, it culminates 
at 9 o'clock, one month after Alphard does. The remainder of 
the stars in this constellation may be easily traced by aid of 
the map. 

141. When the head of Hydra is on the meridian, its other 
extremity is many degrees below the horizon, so that its whole 
length cannot be traced out in the heavens until its center, or 
the Cup, is on the meridian. 

" Near the equator rolls 

The sparkling Hydra, proudly eminent 
To drink the OiUatoy^a refulgent sea ; 
Nearly a fourth of the encircling curve 
Which girds the ecliptic, his vast folds involve ; 
Tet ten the number of his stars diifused 
O'er the long track of his enormous spires ; 
CAie/hea,JDa his heart, sore of the second rank, 
But emulous to gain the firat."—jB}uda8ia. 

HISTORY. 

The astrologers of the east, in dividing the celestial hosts Into various compartments, 
assigned a popular and allegorical meaning to each. Thus the sign Leo^ which passes 
the meridian about midnight, when the sun is in Pisces, was called tAe House qf Iht 
IdoMy Leo being the domicil of SoL 

The introduction of two serpents into the constellations of the ancients, had its origin, 
it is supposed, in the circumstances that the polar one represented the oblique course of 
the stars, while the Hydra, or Great Snake, in the southern hemisphere, symbolised the 
moon's course ; hence the ^bdea are called the Dragon^a head and tail to this day. 

The hydra was a terrible monster, which, according to mythologists, infested tht 
neighborhood of the lake Lema, in the Peloponnesus. It had a hundred heads, accord* 
ing to Diodorous ; fifty, according to Simonides ; and nine, according to the more com 
monly received opinion of ApoUodorus, Hyginus, and others. As soon as one of thes« 
heads was cut off; two immediately grew up if the wound was not stopped by fire. 
" Art thou proportion'd to the hydra's length. 
Who by his wounds received augmented strength? 
He raised a hundred hissing heads in air. 
When one I lopp'd, up sprang a dreadful pair." 

To destroy this dreadful monster, was one of the labors of Hercules, and this be easOy 
efrected with the assistance of loiaus, who applied a burning iron to the wounds aA 
soon as one head was cut oft While Hercules was destroying the hydra, Juno, jealous of 
his glory, sent a sea-crab to bite his foot. This new enemy was soon despatched ; and 

14a How is the Cup distinguished ? Is it easily found ? 141. What is said of the 
extent of Hydra east and west? History of Hydra ? 
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Jano was unable to succeed in her attempts to lessen the fame of Hercules. The con- 
queror dipped hia arrowa in the gall of the Hydra, which ever after rendered the wounds 
inflicted with them incurable and mortal. 

This fable of the many-headed hydra may be understood to mean nothing more than 
that the marshes of Lema were infested with a multitude of serpents, which seemed to 
multiply as fast as they were destroyed. 

T£LESGOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a 6RATKRIS — A star with two very distant companions in the base of the cup ; K. A. 
lOh. 52m. 00s ; Dec. S. 17** 26' 9*. A. 4, orange tint; B 8, intense blood color ; 9, pal« 
blue. 

2. y Cratbris — A close soublb star, in the center of the cup ; R. A. llh. 16m. 54s. ; 
Dec. s. 16* 48' 3'; A 4, bright white; B 14, grey, with a star of the 11th magnitude fol- 
lowing, on a line with A. B. 25' distant. 

8. 6 Cratbris — ^A star with a very distant companion, on the cup, midway between 
Alphard and Spica, but a little south of the line Joining them ; R. A. llh. 11m. 21s. ; 
Dec. S. 1S° 54' 8'. A 83^, pale orange ; B 11, pale blue— other small stars in the field. 

4. a Htdrjs (Ciw Hydros)— k bright star in the heart of Hydra with a distant com- 
panion ; R. A. Ih. 19m. 44s. ; Dec. S. 7° 58' 1*. A 2, orange tint; B 10, pale green. 

5. 6 Htdrje— A star with a distant companion in the head of Hydra; R. A. 8h. 29m, 
14s. ; Dec. N. 6* 15' 5*. A 4, light topaz; B 9, liyid-sereral other stars in the field. 

6. e Htdrjs— A double sUr in the head ; B. A 8h. 8Sm. 18s. ; Dec N. 7* GO' S*. A 4, 
pale yellow ; B 8^, purple. 

7. A pLANBTART NEBULA in the middle of the body; R. A lOh. 17m. Ola.; Deo. 8. 17* 
fiO' 6'; greyish white. 

-h . ■/- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONSTELLATIONS ON THE MERIDIAN IN MAT. 



URSA MAJOR (the great bear).— MAPS IV. AND VI. 

142. Ursa Major is situated between Ursa Minor on the north, 
and Leo Minor on the south. It is one of the most noted and 
conspicuous in the northern hemisphere. It has been an object 
of universal observation in all ages of the world. 

The priests of Belus and the Magi of Persia, the shepherds of Ohaldea, and the Phoe- 
nician navigators, seem to have been equally struck with its peculiar outlines. And it 
is somewhat remarkable, that a remote nation of American Aborigines, the Iroquois, 
and the earliest Arabs of Asia, should have given to the very same constellation the 
name of " Great Bear," when there had probably never been any communication 
between them; and when the name itself is so perfectly arbitrary, there being no resem- 
blance whatever to a bear, or to any other animaL 

143. It is readily distinguished from all others by means of a 
remarkable cluster of seven bright stars, forming what is fami- 
liarly termed the Dipper, or Lcudle, In some parts' of England 
it is called " Charles' Wain," or wagon, from its fancied resem- 

TBuaoopio OvjvoTS.— Alpha? Gamma? Delta? Alpha Hydras? Delta Hydra? 
Eta Hydras ? What Nebula ? 

'iiSL Describe Ursa Major? What remarkable fact as to its name? 148. How dis- 
tinguished? What other names for the Dipper ? What remark in small type ? 
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blance to a wagon drawn bj three horses in a line. Others call 
it the Plough. The cluster, however, is mdre frequently put for 
the whole constellation, and called simply the Great Bear. 

We see no reason to r^ect the very appropriate appellation of the shepherds, for the 
resemblance is certainly in favor of the Dipper; the four stars in the square forming the 
bowl, and the other three the handle. 

144. When the Dipper is on the meridian, above the pole, the 
bottom lies toward us, with the handle on the right. 

Betvetnasch is a bright star of the 2d magnitude, and is the 
first in the handle. The second, or middle star in the handle is 
Miza/r, V distant from Benetnasch. It may be known by means 
of a very minute star almost touching it, called Akor. 

145. The third star in the handle is called Alioth, and is about 
4^° W. of Mizar. Alioth is very nearly opposite Shedir in Cas- 
siopeia, and at an equal distance from the pole. Benetnasch, 
Mizar, and Alioth constitute the handle, while the next four in 
the square form the bowl of the Dipper. 

146. JPive and a half degrees W. of Alioth is the first star in 
the top of the Dipper, at the junction of the handle, called 
Megrez ; it is the smallest and middle one of the cluster, and is 
used in various observations both on sea and land for important 
purposes. 

When Hegroz and Caph have the same altitude, and are seen in the same horizontal 
line east and west, the polar star is then at its greatest elongation from the true pole of 
the heavens ; and this ia the proper time for an observer to take its angle of elevation, 
in order to determine the laUtude^ and its azimuth or an^e of declination, in order to 
determine the magnetic variation. 

14*r. At the distance of 4i-°'S. W. of Megrez is Phad, the 
first star in that part of the bottom which is next the handle. 

The stars in this cluster are so well known, and may be so easily described without 
reference to their relative bearings, that they would rather confuse than assist the. 
student, were they given with ever so much accuracy. The several bearings for this 
cluster were taken when Megrez was on the meridian, and will not apply at any other 
time, though their respective distances will remain the same. 

148. At the distance of 8° W. of Phad, is the westernmost 
star in the bottom of the Dipper called Merak, The bright star 
5° N. of it, toward the pole, is called DubAe. These two, are, 
by common consent, called the Pointers, because they always 
point toward the pole; for, let the line which joins them be con- 
tinued in the same direction 28f ° further, it'will just reach the 
north pole. 

The names, positions, and relative distances of the stars in this cluster should be weU 

144. How is the handle of the Dipper situated, when the Dipper is Ibove the polef 
Describe Benetnasch? Mizar? How known? 145. Alioth? Megrez? Remark 
respecting? Phad? Remark in small print? 148. Merak and Dubhe? Constitute 
what? Remark respecting the names, positions and distances of the stars in Ursa 
Mi^or ? Why should these distances be weU understood ? 
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remembered, as they will be fr^qoently adyerted to. The dlatanoe of Dnbhe, or tfao 
Pointer nearest to the north pole, is 28!li*. The distance between the two upper stars in 
the Dipper is 10*; between the two lower ones is 8"; the distance from the brim to the 
bottom next the handle, is 43i*; between Megres and AUoth, is5H*i between Alioth 
and Misar, 4^**; and between Mizar and Benetnasoh, 7'. 

The reason wliy it is important to hare these distances olearly setUedin the mind is, 
that these stars, being always in view, and more Csmiliar than any other, the student 
will nerer fail to haye a standard measure before him,' which the «ye can easQj mak* 
use of in determining the distances between other stars. 

149. The position of Megrez in Ursa Major, and of Gaph in 
Cassiopeia, is somewhat remarkable. They are both in the eqni« 
noctial colore, almost exactly opposite each other, and eqnaQy 
distant from the pole. Gaph is in the colnre, which passes 
through the yemal equinox, and Megrez is in that which passes 
through the autumnal equinox. The latter passes the meridian 
at 9 o'clock, on the 10th of May, and the former just six months 
afterward, at the same hour, on the 10th of November. 

150. FH, in the left leg of Ursa Major, is a star of the 4th 
magnitude, in a line with Megrez and Phad, distant from the 
latter 12^"^. A little out of the same line, 3"" farther, is another 
star of the 4th magnitude, marked Epsihn, which may be dm- 
tinguished from Psi, from its forming a straight line with the two 
Pointers, 

151. The right fore-paw, and the two hinder ones, each about 
15*^ from the other, are severally distinguished by two stars of 
the 4 th magnitude, between 1^ and 2° apart. These three 
duplicate stars are nearly in a right line, 20" S. of, and in a 
direction nearly parallel with Phad and Dubhe, and are the only 
stars in this constellation that ever set in this latitude. 

There are a few other stars of equal brightness with those Just described, but amidst 
the more splendid and interesting group with which they are clustered, they seldom 
engage our obsenratlon. 

The whole number of yisible stars in this constellation is 87 ; <tf which fire are of the 
Sd, tiro of the 8d, and about twice as many of the 4th magnitude. 

HISTORY. 

Uxai Majok is said to be Calisto, or Helice, daughter of I^aon, king of Arcadia. She 
was an attendant of Diana, and mother of Areas, by Jupiter, who placed her aihong the 
constellations, after the Jealousy of Juno had changed her into a bear. 

** This said, her hand within her hair she wound. 
Swung her to earth, and dragg*d her on the ground; 
The prostrate wretoh lifts up her hand in prayer ; 
Her arms grow shaggy, and deform'd with hair, 
Her nails are sharpen'd into pointed claws. 
Her hands bear half her weight, and torn to paws ; 
Her lips, that once could tempt a god, begin 

, To grow distorted in an ugly grin ; 

149. What said of Megrei and Caphf 150. Of Psi and Epsilonf 161. How Aim] 
tbeiSMt of the figured Number of stars in Ursa Major? Magnitudes? 

HI8T0BT. — ^Who was Ursa Major before she became a bear? What other supposition 7 
How are the two bears reprcneuted by the ISgyptians? What further remarks f 

B.G. 4 
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And lest the supplicating brute might reach 

The ears of Jove, she was deprived of speech. 

«)»*««* « 

How did she fear to lodge in woods alone, 

And haunt the fields and meadows, once her own I 

How oftea would the deep-mouth*d dogs pursue, 

Whilst from her hounds the frighted hunters flew.'*— tM^« Met. 

Some suppose that her soo Areas, otherwise caHed Bootes, was changed into Ursa 
Minor, or the Little Bear. It Is well known, that the ancients represented both these 
constellations under the figure of a wagon drawn hj a team of horses ; hence the appel- 
lation of CfmrUt* Wain^ or wagon. This is alluded to in the Phenomena of Aratus, a 
Greek poem, f^om which St. Paul quotes in his address to the Athenians : — 
" The one call'd Helix, soon^as day retires, 

Observed with ease lights up his radiant fires . 

The other, smaller, and with feebler beams, 

In a less circle drives its lai.7 teams ; 

But more adapted for the sailor's guide, 

Whene'er, by night, he tempts the briny, tide." 

In the Egyptian planispheres of remote antiquity, these two constellations are repre- 
sented by the figures of bears, instead of wagons; and the Greek8,who derived most of their 
astronomical symbols from the Egyptians, though they usually altered them to emblems 
of their own history or superstition, have^ nevertheless, retained the original form of 
the two bears. It is said by Aratus, that the PhGcnician navigators made use of Ursa 
Minor in directing their voyages : — 

" Observing this, Pbosnicians plough the main :*' 

while the greeks confined their observations to Ursa Msjor. 

Some imagine that the ancient Egyptians arranged the stars near the North Pole, 
within the outlines of a bear, because the polar regions are the hi^unts of this animal, 
and also because it makes neither extensive journeys nor rapid marches. 

At what period men began to sail by the stars, or who were the first people that did 
so, is not clear ; but the honor is usually given to the Phoenicians. That it was prac- 
ticed by the Greeks, as early as the time of the Trqjan war, that is, about 1200 yean 
B. 0., we learn from Homer ; for he says of Ulysses, when sailing on his raft, that 

** Placed at the helm he sate, and mark'd the skies, 
Nor closed in sleep his ever watchftd eyes.'* 

It is rational to suppose that the stars were first used as a guide to travellers by land, 
for we can scarcely imagiee that men would venture themselves upon the sea by night, 
before they had first learned some safe and sure method of directing their course by 
land. And we find, according to Diodorus Siculus, that travellers in the sandy plains of 
Arabia were accustomed to direct their coarse by (A« Bears, 

That people travelled in these vast deserts at night by observing the stars, is directly 
proved by this passage of the Koran : — *^ God has given you the stars, to be guided in 
ttie dark, both by land and by sea.** 

TELBSCOHO OBJECTS. 

1. a Ubsa Majobib {Dubhe^ one of the pointeray—A fine star with a distant compa- 
nion ; R. A. lOh. 68m. 488. ; Dec. N. 62" 8«' 8". A 1 J<, yeUow ; B 8, yeUow. . 

3. 13 Ubsa Majobib {Meraky-A bright star with a distant companion; R. A. lOh. 52m. 
08'; -Dec. N. 67* 14' 2". A 2, greenish whito ; B 11, pale grey— other stars in field. 

8. y Ubsa Majobis {Phad)—A star with a distant companion ; R. A. llh. 46m. 23s. ; 
Pec. N. 54* 85' 1*. A 2, topas yellow ; B 9, ashy paleness, with a fine group of stars in 
the field. 

4. 6 Ubsa Majobis (Meffrm)—A fine star, suspected of rarlabilily, with a distant com- 
panion; R. A.12h. 07m. 288.; Dec. N. 67' 65' 8'. A 8, pale yellow; B9,ash colored, 
with other stars in field. 

6. C Ubsa Majobis (ifi«ar.>— A splendid double star in the middle of the tall ; R. A. 
18h. 17m. 288. ; Dec. N. 55* 45' 8'. A 8, brilliant white ; B 6, pale emerald. Alcor and 
other stars in the field. Map Till. Fig. 7. 

Tblescopig Objkots.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma? Delta? Zeto? Eta? Iota? No 
>Vhat nebula? Which shown on the map? 
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6. n Ubsa Majobis {Ben^naeehy^A. oocbui stab in the tip of tb« tail ; R. A. IStu Urn. 
14s. ; Dec. N. 50* 06' 6'. A2H, brilUant white ; B 9, Anskj, 

7. I Ubsa Hajobis (Al Kaphrahy—A doxtblb btas in the right fore paw ; R. A. 8h. 4&n. 
148. ; Dec. N. 48° 89' 9*. A 8^ , topas yeUow ; B 18, purple. Bir J. nersohel lapposed A 
might be a satellite, shining only bj reflection. 

8. V Ubsa Majobi»— A delicate doublb stab in the left hind foot, jost aboye ^ or 
B Acola ; R. A. llh. 09m. 498. ; Dec. N. 80* 68' 0'. A 4, orange tint ; B 12, cornelian bloo ; 
a dose bat elegant olyect. 

9. A beantiltil PLANXTABr hxbitla, just south of /3 ; R. A. lOh. 88m. 468. ; Dec N. 64* 
aO' 4*. A small, well defined object, bluish white, and brightens towards the center. 

10. A BBiOHT inEBULA in the right fore leg ; R. A. 9h. 10m. 64s.; Dec. N. 61* 40' 6'. Of a 
pale creamy whiteness, with seyeral bright stars in the northern part of the field. 
Nebula large, elliptical and nucleated. 

11. A bright-class bound bxbula above the Bear's ear ; R A. 9h. 84m. 828. ; Deo. N. 78* 
01' 2'. Several stars in field, of 9th to 32th magnitude. 

12. A rciB OVAL hbbcla in the ear ; R. A. 9h. 4Sm. lOs. ; Dec. N. 69* 61' 8*. 

18. A LABGB xiLK-wHiTB RBBULA on the bodj, about 1* south of or Merak : R. A* lUi. 
02m. 028. ; Dec. N. 66* 81' 8'. 

14. A LABOB PLARBTABT NBBULA ou the flank, With Several stars in the field, one of 
which is pretty close ; R. A. llh. 06m. 24s. ; Dec. N. 66' 63' 9V About 2* to the 8. E. of 
j9, and just south of a line from Btoy; a singular ol{}ect, circular, uniform, and seem- 
ingly of the siseo f Jupiter. W. Ilerschel assigned this object to the 980th order of dis- 
tance. Map Yin., Fig. 42. 

16. A BBiOHT-GLASS NBBULA in B poor field, behind the left hind leg, one-third the dis- 
tance from 6 towards Denebola; R A. l lh. 68m. 5l8.; Dec. N. 48* 67' 8*. Of a lucid 
white,Jrarious and elongated. Map Yin., Fig. 48. 

16. A LABOB WBiTB NBBULA near the haunches; R. A. 12h. 11m. 048. ; Dec. N. 48* 11' 1*. 
A noble-sized oval, with a bright nucleus, the lateral edges better defined than the ends. 
Found by running a diagonal line across the square, ftrom a through 7, and about 7}i* 
beyond, into the S. B. 



-y- OOMA BERENICES (bbekniob'b haib).--MAP IV. 

152. This is a beaatifal cluster of small stars, situated aboat 
6** B. of the equinoctial colure, and midway between Cor Caroli 
on the northeast, and Denebola on the southwest. If a straight 
line be drawn from Benetnasch through Cor Caroli, and pro- 
duced to Denebola, it will pass through it. 

153. The principal stars are of between the 4th and 5th mag- 
nitudes. According to Flamsted, there are thirteen of the 4th 
magnitude, and according to others there are seven ; but the 
student will find agreeably to his map, that there is apparently 
but one star in tMs group, entitled to. that rank, and this is 
situated about 1° S. E. of the main cluster. 

Although it iff not easy to mistake this group for any other in the same region of Hie 
skies, yet the stars which compose it are all so small as to be rarely distinguished in the 
Ml presence of the moon. The confused lustre of this assemblage of imaJl stars some- 
what resembles that of the Milky Way. 

163. Describe Coma Berenices ? How find it? 168. Its principal stars, tiieir number 
ire.. ? What remark in fine jgiinii 
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154. The whole number of stars in this constellation is 43 ; 
its mean right ascension is 185°. It co^sequently is on the 
meridian the 13th of May. 



-" Now behold 



The glittering mase of BermieeU Eotr ; 
Forty the stars ; bnt such as seem to Um 
Ttit flowing trsaasa with a lambent fire. 
Four to the telesoope alone are teen." 

HISTORT. 
Berenice was of royal descent, and a lady of jpreat beanty, who nunrried Ptolemy Soter, 
or Evergetes, one of the kings of ISgypt, her own brother, whom she loved with moch 
tenderness. When he was going on a dangwoos expedition against the Assyrians, she 
Towed to dedicate her hair to the goddess of bean^, if he returned in safety. Some 
time after the yictorioos return of her husband, Evergetes, tiie locks, which, agreeably 
to her oath, she had deposited in the temple of Venus, disappeared. The king expressed 
great regret at the loss of what he so much priced ; whereupon Oonon, his astronomer, 
publicly reported that Jupiter had taken away the queen's locks firom the temple and 
placed them among the stars. 

** There S&rmUee*9 looks first rose so bright. 
The hemns bespangling with dishevelled light** 
' Oonon being sent for by the king, pointed out this constellation, saying, ** There behold 
the locks of the queen.** This group being among the unformed stars ontU that time, 
and not known as a constellation, the king was satisfied with the declaration of the 
astronomer, and the queen became reconciled to the partiality of the gods. 

Oallimachns, a historian and poet, who flourished long before the Christian era, has 
these lines as translated by l^er:— 

u Immortal Conon, blest with skill divine, 
Amid the sacred skies behold me shine : 
E'en me, the beawteotu hair, that lately shed 
Refulgent beams from Berenice's head ; 
The lack she fondly vowed with lifted arms, 
Imploring all the powers to save flrom harms 
Her dearer lord, when firom his bride he flew. 
To wreak stern vengeance <m the Assyrian crew." 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

I. A TBIPU STAB, between the tresses and Virgo's northern wing; R. A. 18h. 46m. 5K)e. 
Dec. N. S2' 07' 0'. A 5, pale yellow; B, indistinct; C 10, cobalt blue. About 7* south- 
east of a Berenices, and 20' west of Arcturus. 

8. A OLOBULAB OLUSTBB, between the tresses and the Virgin's left hand, with a coarse 
pair and one single star in the field ; R. A. llh. 05m. OSs. ; Dec. N. 19* 01' 8^ A brilliant 
mass of minute stars' flrom the 11th to the 15th May; compressed at center.* A line 
through 6 and e Virginis, northward, meeting another firom Arcturus over V Bootes, falls 
upon this magnificent ofctJect. 

8. A ooHSPioironB b^ttla between the tresses and the virgin's left arm ; R. A. 12h. 
48m. 528. ; Dec. N. 22* 88' 2'. A magnificent object, both in siae and brightness, with 
several small stars in tiie field. Elongated, com presse d in the centre, and was likened 
by Sir Charles Blagdon to a " hUick eye.*^ Map VIIL, Fig. 44. 



OORVUS (the crow).— map IV. 

155. This small constellation is situated on the eastern part 
of Hydra, 15° E of the Cup, and is on the same meridian with 

154. What number of stars? 

HiSTOBT.— Who was Berenice? Story of the loss of Ker hair, Ac? 

Tblkoopio Objbcts.— What triple stars? Cluster? Nebula? Point out on the Map. 

155. Where is Corvus situated? Number of visible stars? 
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Coma Berenices, bat as far S. of the equinoctial as Coma Bere- 
nices is N. of it. It therefore culminates at the same time, on 
the 12th of May. It contains nine visible stars, inclnding three 
of the 3d magnitude, and two of the 4th. 

156. This constellation is readily distinguished by means of 
three stars of the 3d magnitude and one of the 4th, forming a 
trapezium or irregular squarp, the two upper ones being about 
3^° apart, and the two lower ones 6° apart. 

15*1. The brightest of the two upper stars, on the left, is 
called Algorab, and is situated in the E. wing of the Crow ; it 
has nearly the same declination S. that the Dog Star has, and 
is on the meridian about the 13th of May. It is 21^° E. of 
Alkes in the Cup, 14J-° S. W. of Spica Virginis, a briUiant star 
of the 1st magnitude, to be described in the next chapter. 

158. Betay on the back of Hydra, and in the foot of the Crow, 
is a star of the 3d magnitude, nearly "I® S. of Algorab. It is 
the brightest of the two lower stars, and on the left. The right- 
hand lower one is a star of the 4th magnitude, situated in the 
neck, marked EpsiloTiy about 6° W. of Beta, and may be known 
by a star of the same magnitude situated 2° below it, in the eye, 
and called -4^ Chiba. Epsilon is 21|** S, of the vernal equinox, 
and if a meridian should be drawn from the pole through 
Megrez, and produced to Epsilon Corvl, it would mark the equi- 
noctial colure. 

159. Gamnuiy in the W. wing, is a star of the 3d magnitude, 
3^° W. of Algorab, and is the upper right-hand one in the 
square. It is but 1° E. of the equinoctial colure. 

10° E. of Beta is a star of the 3d magnitude, in the tail of 
Hydra, marked Gamma ; these two, with Algorab, form nearly 
a right-angled triangle, the right angle being at Beta. 

BISTORT. ' 

The Crow, it is said, was once of the purest white, but was changed for tale-bearing to 
its present color. A fit punishment for such a fault. 

*'The raven once in snowy plumes was drest. 
White as the whitest doYe*s unsullied breast, 
Fair as the guardian of the capitol, 
Soft as the Swan ; a large and lovely fowl ; 
ms tongue, his prating tongue, had changed him quite, 
To soo^ blackness from the purest white." 

According to Greek fable the Grow was made a constellatiou by ApoUo. This god 
being Jealous of Ooronis (whom he tenderly loved), the daughter of Phlegyas and 



166. How is it found? 157. What said of Algorab? 168. Of Beta? Epsilon? 
Al Chiba? What said of the Pole, Hegres, and ^silon? 169. Of Gamma? What 
triangle ? 

HiBTOBT.— ^tonr of the original color of Oorvus? Greek fable of the erigin of the 
constellation ? what other account ? 
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mother of JfiBcolapliu, Mnt a crow to watch her behavior; the bird pcrcelred her cri- 
minal partiality for lachTS the TheBialian, and immediately acquainted Apollo with her 
conduct, which so fired his indignation that he lodged an arrow in her breast, and killed 
her instantly. 

" The god was wroth ; the color left his look, 
The wreath his head, the harp his hand forsook : 
The silver bow and /leathered shafts he took, 
And lodged an arrow in the tender breast. 
That had so often to his own been prest." 
To reward the crow, he placed her among the constellations. 

Others say that this constellation takes its name from the daughter of Coronieus, 
king of Phocis, who was transformed into a crow by Minerva, to rescue the maid fk>om 
the pursoit of Neptune. The following, fl'om an eminent Latin poet of the Augustan 
age, is her own account of the metamorphosis as translated into English verse by Bir. 
Addison :— 

" For as my arms I lifted to the skies, 
I saw black feathers firom my fingers rise ; 
I strove to fling my garment on the ground ; 
My garment turned to plumes, and girt me roond; 
My hands to beat my naked bosom try; 
Nor naked bosom now, nor hands had I; 
Lightly I tripp'd, nor weary as before 
Sunk in the sand, but skimm'd along the shore ; 
Till, rising on my wings, I was preferr*d 
To be the chaste Minerva's virgin bird.'* 

TELESOOFIO OBJBGTS. 

1. /? OoEVi— A fine bright star nearly midway between two distant companions. A %Ht 
ruddy yellow; B T, greenish yellow ; 8^ dull grey. /3 is actuaUy the lucida, or brightest 
star of the constellation. 

2. 6 CoRVi— A DOUBLE 8TAR in the right wing ; R. A. 12h. 31m. 26b. ; Dec. & 16" 87' 04*. 
A 8, pale yellow; B 8^, purple. 

J i 

7 ^ VIRGO (thb virqin).— map IV. 

160. This is the sixth sign, and seventh constellation m the 
ecliptic. It is situated next east of Leo, and about midway 
between Coma Berenices on the N. and Corvus on the S. It 
occupies a considerable space in the heavens, and contains, 
according to Flainsted, one hundred and ten stars, including one 
of the 1st, six of the 3d, and ten of the 4th magnitudes. Its 
mean declination is 6° N., and its mean right ascension is 195°. 
Its center is therefore on the meridian about the 23d of May. 

The sun enters the sign Virgo, on the 28d of Aogust, bnt does not enter the cvmAMcu* 
Ucn before the 15th of September. When the sun is in this sign, the earth is in Pisces ; 
and vice 9efr9a. 

161. Alfhcb^ or Spka Virgvnis^ in the ear of com which the 
virgin holds in her left hand, is the most brilliant star in this 
constellation, and situated nearly 15° E. N. E. of Algorab in 
the Crow, about 35° S. E. of Denebola, and nearly as far S. S. 

TBLB800PI0 Objbots.— Beta ? Delta f 

160. Order and position of Virgo ? Extent? Number of stars? Magnitudes? Mean 
declination of Virgo ? Remark in fine print ? 161. What said cf Alpha, or Spica Vir- 
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W. of Arcturus — three very brilliant stars of similar-magnitude 
that form a large equilateral triangle, pointing to the S. Arc- 
turns and Denebola are also the base of a similar triangle on 
the north, terminating in Cor Caroli, which, joined to the former, 
constitutes the Diamond of Virgo. 

162. The length of this figure, from Cor Caroli, on the nortt^ 
to Spica Virginis on the south, is 50°. Its breadth, or shorter 
diameter, extending from Arcturus on the east to Denebola on 
the west, is 35^^°, Spica may otherwise be known by its soli- 
tary splendor, there being no visible star near it except one of 
the 4th magnitude, situated about 1° below it, on the left. 

The position of this star in the heayens, has been determined witti great exactness for 
the benefit of navigators. It is one of the stars from which the moon's distance is taken 
for determining the longitude at sea. Its situation is highly favorable for this purpose, 
as it lies within the moon's path, and little more than 2" below the earth's orbit. 

Its right ascension being liW, it will come to our meridian at 9 o'clock about the 28th 
of May, in that point of the heavens where the sun is at noon about the 80th of October. 

163. Beta, called also Zavijava, is a star of the 3d magni- 
tude, in the shoulder of the wing, TJ° W. of Eta, with wfich 
and Gamma it forms a line near the Earth's orbit, and parallel 
to it. Beta, Eta, Gamma and Spica, form the lower and longer 
side of a large spherical triangle whose vertex is in Beta. 

164. VirideimcUrix, is a star of the 3d magnitude, in the right 
arm, or northern wing of Virgo, and is situated nearly in a 
straight line with, and midway between Coma Berenices and 
Spica Virginis. It is 19^^° S. W. of Arcturus, and about 
the same dutance S. E. of Coma Berenices, and forms with these 
two a large triangle, pointing to the south. It bears also 18° 
S. S. E. of Denebola, and comes to the meridian about 23 
minutes before Spica Virginis. 

165. Zeta, is a star of the 3d magnitude, 11^° N. of Spica, 
and very near the equinoctial. Gamma, situated near the left 
side, is also a star of the 3d magnitude, and very near the equi- 
noctial. It is 13° due west of Zeta, with which and Spica it 
forms a handsome triangle. Eta, is a star of the 3d magnitude 
in the southern wing, 5 W. of Gamma, and but 2^° E. of the 
autumnal equinox. 

The other stars in this figure may be easfly traced by means of the map. About 18* B. 
of Spica, there are two stars of the 4th magnitude, 8* apart, which mark the foot of Virgo. 
These two stars are on nearly the same meridian with Arcturus, and culminate nearly 
at the same time. The lower one, marked Lambda^ is on the south, ai\d but 8* W. of 
the principal star in Libra. Several other stars of the 8d magnitude lie scattered about 
in this constellation, and may be traced out by the map. 

glnis? Diamond? 162. Length of Virgo? Breadth? How may Spica be known? 
Note in fine print? 168. Describe Beta? What triangle? 164. Vjidematrix? 

166. Zeta, Oamma and Eta ? What other stars and how found ? 
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* H«r lovely treHes glow with starry light ; 
Stars ornament the bracelet on her hand ; 
Her rest in ample fold, glitters with stars : 
Beneath her snowy feet they shine ; her eyes 
lighten, all glorioos, with the heavenly rays, 
BaiJIrtt the star which crowns the golden shea£** 

HI8T0BT. 

to the anolent poeUy this constellation represents the Vlr^ Astrssa, the 
'ed upon r 



goadess of Justice, who lived upon the earth daring the golden age; bat being olTended 
at the wickedness and impiety of mankind daring the brasen and iron ages of the world, 
she retamed to heaven, and was placed among the constellations of the lodlac, with a 
pair of scales (Libra) in one hand and a sword in the other. 

Hesiod, who floarished nearly a thousand years before the birth of our Savioor, and 
later writers, mention foar ages of the world ; the golden, the silver, the braaen, and the 
iron age. In the beginning of things, say they, all men were happy, and all men were 
good ; the earth brought forth her ftroits without the labor of man ; and caries, and 
wants, wars and diseases, were unknown. But this happy state of things did not last 
long. To the golden age, the silver age succeeded ; to the silver the brazen ; and to the 
braaen, the iron. Perpetaal spring no longer reigned ; men continually qqarreled with 
each otiier ; crime succeeded to crime ; and blasphemy and murder stained the history 
of every day. In the golden age, the gods did not disdain to mix familiarly with the 
sons of men. The Innocence, the integrity and brotherly love which they found among 
us, were a pleasing spectacle even to superior natures ; but as mankind degenerated, 
one god after anoUier deserted their late beloved haunts ; Astrasa lingered the last ; but 
finding the earth steeped in homan gore, she herself flew away to the celestial regions. 

** Vlcta Jacet pietas ; et virgo cede madentes 

Ultima ccelestum terras Astrssa reliqait.*' 
Met. Lib. i. V. 149. 
" Faith flees, and piety in exile mourns ; 

And /u«Mc« here oppres8*d, to heaven returns.*' 

Some, however, maintain, that Erigone was changed into the constellation Tlrgo. The 
death of her father Icarus, an Athenian, who perished by the hands of some peasants, 
whom he had intoxicated with wine, caused a fit of despair, in which Erigone hung her- 
self; and she was afterward, as it is said, placed among the signs of the aodiac. She 
was directed by her fkithful dog Mssra to the place where her father was slain. The 
first bough on which she hung herself breaking, she sought a stronger, in order to efiTect 
her purpose. 

^Thus once in Marathon's impervious wood, 
Srigone beside her father stood, 
When hastening to discharge her pious vows. 
She loos'd the knot, and cull'd the strongest boughs.** 
Lswia* Statins, B. xL 

The famous sodiac of Bendera, as we have already noticed, commences with the sign 
Leo; but another sodiac, discovered among the ruins at Bsne, in Egypt, commences with 
Virgo ; and from this circumstance, some have argued, that the regular precession of 
the equinoxes established a date to this at least 2000 years older than that at Bendera. 
The discoveries of Ohampollion, however, render it probable that this ancient relic of 
astrology at Bsne was erected during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, and conse- 
quently did not precede the one at Bendera more than fourteen years. 

Of this, however, we may be certain : the autumnal equinox now corresponds with 
the first degree of Virgo; and, consequently, if we find a sodiac in which the summer 
solstice was placed where the autumnal equinox now is, that sodiac carries us back 90* 
on the ecliptic; this divided by the annual precision 50 Vt* must fix the date at about 
6450 years ago. This computation, according to the chronol<^ of the Sacred writings, 
carries ns back to tiie earliest ages of the human species on eskirth, and proves, at least, 
that astronomy was among the first studies of mankind. The most rational way of 
accounting for this lodiac, says Jamieson, is to ascribe it to the family of Noah ; or per- 
haps to the patriarch himself, who constructed it for the benefit of those who should live 
after the deluge, and who preserved it as a monument to perpetuate tho«ctual state of 
the heavens immediately subsequent to the creation. 

HiSfOBT.— Account of the poets? Hesiod^saccoontr What other supposition? What 
sodiaoa mentioned, and what calculations, Ac. ? 
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TELESOOFIO OBJEOTS. 

1. a VisonfiB {i^picay—A splendid star vith a minute companion ; R. A. 18h. 16m. 47s. : 
Dec. S. 10* 19' 5". A 1, brilliant flashed white; B 10, bloish tinge. 

2. /3 YntoiNis (Z(prijan)—A bright star with a small companion ; B. A. llh. 43m. 32b. : 
Dec. N. 2- 40' 0'. A 8>6, pale yeUow ; B 11, light blue. 

8. y TiBGnn&— A fine binabt stab in the Ylrgin's right side ; R. A. 12h. 88m. 88b. ; Dec. 
8. 0* 84' 8'. A 4, silvery white ; B 4, pale yeUow. A Binary System with a period of 
about 167 years. Map. YIII. Fig. 8. 

4. 6 Yntouns— A star with a distant companion, on the left side, about 17* north-north- 
west of Spica, and nearly midway between / and e Yirginis ; R. A. 12h. 47m. 88b. : Dec. 
N. 4* 16' 1*. A S}i, golden yeUow ; B 103$, reddish ; Beveral smaU stars in the field. 

6. e Ynuziius ( Vendan4atrii»y—A star with a minute distant companion, on the upper 
extremity of the Yirgin*s left wing ; R. A. Iffli. 64m. 188. ; Dec. 11* 49' 08*. A 83i, bright 
yellow ; B 16, Intense blue. This last color on so small an otjeot isvery striking. 

6. A TBiFLB STAB In the lower part of the southern wing, 7* northwest of l^lca ; R. A. 
I8h. 01m. 408. ; Dec. S. 4* 41' 0*. A 4^, pale white ; B 9, yiolet ; 10, dusky. 

7. A LABOB, BUT BATHKB PAUB sksuLA, between Yirgo's left wing and Leo*B tail ; R. A. 
12h. 06m. 01s. ; Dec. N. 16* 47' 02*. About 6^* from P LeoniB, towards Arctums. on the 
outskirts of a vast region of Nebula in the Yirgin's wing. It is elongated in the directioa 
of two telescopic stars. 

8. A LONG PALB-WHTTK NBBiTLA, among telescoptc stars, on the upper part of the Yir* 
gin*8 left wing ; R. A. 12h. 07m. 87s. ; Dec. N. 14* 02' 08*. Situated one-third of the way 
from /9 Leonis to e Yirginis, on the border of the yast nebulous region in Ylrgo. A 
curious object in the shape of a weaver's shuttle. 

9. A Lucm WHITS BLUFnoAL BBBULA, betwe en th e '^Hlrgin's right elbow and the Grow ; 
R. A. 12h. 81m. 40s. ; Dec. S. 10* 48' 07'. Map YIH., Fig. 46. 

10. Adoubu nbbula in the center of Yirgo*B left wing; R. A. 12h. 85m. 888. ; Dec.N. 
12* 26' or. It is 6* west of Yendemiatriz, toward Regulus, in a wonderftd nebulous 
region. Map Ym., Fig. 46, shows it on the right, with two other nebulss, and several 
stars in the figure. 

11. A PAUB ELLiPTiOAL BBBUi^, iu the middle of the left wing ; R. A. 12h. 44m. 608. , 
Dec. N. 12* 6' 09* . It looks like a paper bUet under an arch formed by three telescopic 
stars. Map. Ym., Fig. 47. 

12. A woRDEBruL xnsBULOUS BBGiON, about %}i* from north to south, and 8* from east to 
west, is found on the left wing. It includes several of ttie ottf ect8 described. For a 
drawing of this remarkable field, see Map YIIL, Fig. 48. 



OANES VENATIOI (thb gbbthoukdb).— MAP IV. 

166. This modem constellation, embracing two in one, was 
made by HeYclius oat of the miformed stars of the ancients 
which were scattered between Bootes on the east, and Ursa 
Major on the west, and between the handle of the Dipper on the 
north, and Coma Berenices on the south. 

These Hounds are represented on the celestial sphere aa being in pursuit of the Great 
Bear, which Bootes is hunthig round the pole of heaven, while he holds in his hand the 
leash by which thev are fastened together. The northern one is called Att&rion, and 
the southern one, Ohcwa. 

Tblbsoopio Objects.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma t Delta? BpsUonf What triple star? 
Nebula? Point out on the map. ^ „ 

186. Situation of Oanei Yenaticif By whom formed? How represented? Names of 
the hounds? 

4* 
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16*7. The stars in this group are considerably scattered, and 
are principally of the 5th and 6th magnitudes ; of the twenty- 
five stars which it contains, there is bat one sufficiently large to 
engage oar attention. Cor Caroli or CharUi Heart, so named 
by Sir Charles Scarborough, in memory of King Charles the 
First, is a star of the 3d magnitude, in the neck of Chara, the 
southern Hound. 

When on the meridian, Oor Oaroli is 173i* directly S. of Alioth, the third star in the 
handle of the Dipper, and is so nearly on the same meridian ttiat it culminates only one 
minute and a half after it. TbiB occurs on the 20th of May. 

A line drawn firom Oor Oaroli through Alioth will lead to the N. polar star. This star 
may also be readily distinguished by its being in a straight line with, and midway between 
Benetnasch, the first star in the luuidle of the Dipper, and Coma Berenices ; and also by 
the fact that iHien Oor Oaroli is on the meridian, Denebola bears 28* 8. W. and Arctoms 
26" S. E. of it, forming with these two stars a rery large triangle, whose vertex is at the 
north ; it is also at the northern extremity of the large Diamond already described. 

The remaining stars in this constellation are too small and too much scattered to excite 
oor interest. 

TELBSOOPIO OBJECTS. 

1 A oouBLi STAB near Ohara's mouth ; B. A. 12h. 08m. 06s. ; Dec. N. 41* 88' 01*. A 6, 
mellow ; B 9, blue. It is about 9* south of Oor Caroli, and one-third of the distance 
between that star and d Leonis. Map YUL, Fig. 10. 

2. A MAGNinoorr olubtbr, between the southern Hound and the knee of Bootes ; R. A. 
18h. 84m. 4fis. A splendid group, supposed to contain not less than 1,000 stars. Map 
VJOL, Fig. 4». 

8. A PAIR or LuoiD WHin mDUUi, near the ear of the northern Hound: B. A. 18h. S8m. 
06s. ; Deo. N. 48' 01' OT*. 

4. A LABoa BUOHT HUULA, 2H* north by west of Oor Caroli : B. A. 12h. 48m. 228. ; Dee. 
N. 41* 69' 07'. A fine pale-white ottjeot, compressed toward the center, and with several 
small stars in the field. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GONSTBUiATIONS ON THE MERIDIAN IN JUNE. 

-4— 'BOOTES (the bbab dbivbb).— MAP IV. 

168. The Bear-Driveb is represented by the fignre of a hants- 
man in a running postare, grasping a club in his right hand, and 
holding up in his left the leash of his two greyhounds, Asterion 
and Chara, with which he seems to be pursuing the Great Bear 
round the pole of the heavens. He is thence called Arcto- 
phylax, or the " Bear-Driver." 

167. Describe the stars in this group? Cor Oaroli? 

Tsutsoopio OBnoTS.— What'double star ? Show on the map f Olustersf Point out on 
* the map? Nebula? 

168. Describe Bootes? Why called the Bear-DriTvr? 
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169. This coQstellation is situated between Corona Borealia 
on the east, and Cor Caroli, or the Greyhounds, on the west. 
It contains fifty-four stars, including one of the 1st magnitude, 
seven of the 3d, and ten of the 4th. Its mean declination is 20^ 
]^., and its mean right ascension is 212° ; its center is there- 
fore on the meridian' the 9th of June. It may be easOy distin- 
guished by the position and splendor of its principle star, Aro- 
twrus, which shines with a reddish luster, very much resembling 
that of the planet Mars. 

110. Arcttbrus is a star of the 1st magnitude, situated near 
the left knee, 26° S. E. of Cor Caroli and Coma Berenices, with 
which it forms an elongated triangle, whose vertex is at Aro- 
turus. It is 35^° E. of Denebola, and nearly ba far N. of Spica 
Virginis, and forms with these two, as has already been observed, 
a large equilateral triangle. It also makes, with Cor Caroli and 
Denebola, a large triangle whose vertex is in Cor Caroli. 

A great variety of geometrical figures may be formed of the stars in this bftfi^t region 
of the skies. For example : Cor CaroU on the N., and Spica Virginis on the 8., constitute 
the extreme points of a yery large figure in the shape of a diamond ; while Denebola on 
the W. and Arcturus on the E., limit the mean diameter at the other points. 

1*11. Arcturus is supposed by some to be nearer the Earth 
than any other star in the northern hemisphere. 

Five or six degrees S. W. of Arcturus are three stars of the 8d and 4th magnitudes, 
lying in a curved line, about 2* apart, and a little below the left knee of Bootes ; and 
about 7* E. of Arcturus are three or four other stars of irimilar magnitude, situated in 
the other leg, making a larger curve N. and S. 

112. Miracy in the girdle, is a star of the 3d magnitude, 10® 
N. N. B. of Arcturus, and about 11^° W. of Alphacca, a star in 
the Northern Crown. Seginus, in the west shoulder, is a star 
of the 3d magnitude, nearly 20° E. of Cor Caroli, and about the 
same distance N. of Arcturus, and forms with these two, a right- 
angled triangle, the right angle being at Seginus. The same 
star forms a right-angled triangle with Cor Caroli and Alioth, 
in Ursa Major, the right angle being at Cor Caroli. 

1*73. AlkaturopSf situated in the top of the club, is a star of 
the 4th magnitude, about 10^° in an easterly direction from 
Seginus, which lies in the left shoulder ; and about 4^° S. of 
Alkaturops is another star of the 4th magnitude, in the club, 
near the east shoulder, marked Ddta, Delta is about 9^ dis- 
tant from Mirac, and ^i^ from Alphacca, and forms, with these 
two, a regular triangle. 

169. How situated? How many stars, and their magnitude ? Declination? Howdis- 
tlnguished? 170. Describe Arcturus, and its position ? What triangles? What dia- 
mond? 171. Supposed nearness of Arcturus? 172. Describe Mlrao and Seginus? 
What triangles? 178. Situation and magnitude of Alkaturops? Of Delta? 
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174. NMar te a star of the 8d magnitade, situated In the 
head, and is about 6° N. B. of Seginns, and 6° W. of Alkatu- 
rops ; it forms, with Delta and Seginns, nearly a right angled 
triangle, the right angle being at Nekar. 

These are fhe principal stars in this constellation, except the three stars of the 4th 
magnitude situated in the right hand. These stars may be known by two of them being 
dose together, and about 6* beyond Benetnasch, the first star in the handle of the Dip* 
per. About 6* E. of Benetnasch is another star of the 4th magnitude, situated in the* 
arm which forms, with Benetnasch and the three in the hand, an equilateral triangle. 

115. The three stars in the left hand of Bootes, the first in 
the handle of the Dipper, Cor Caroli, Coma Berenices, and 
Denebola, are all situated nearly in the same right line, numiDg 
from northeast to southwest. 

** Bootes follows with redundant light; 
Fifty 'Jbur stars he boasts ; one guards the Bear, 
Thence eall'd Arotnrua^ of resplendent front, ~ 
The pride of the/r«< order: eight are yeil*d, 
InvlBible to the unaided eye." 

MANtiiua thus speaks of this constellation : — 

*< And next Bootes comes, whose order'd beams 
Present a figure driying of his teams. 
Below his girdle, near his knees, he heart 
The bright jlro^wtM, fairest of the stars.** 

1*76. Arcturusis mentioned by name in that beautiful passage 
in Job, already referred to, where the Almighty answers *'ont 
of the whirlwind,'' and says : — 

** Oanst thou the sky's benevolence restrain, 
And cause the Pleiades to shine in rain f 
Or, when Orion sparkles from his sphere, 
Thaw the cold seasons and unbind the year? 
J&A Manaroth his wonted station know, 
And teach the bright ArctwruB where toglowr'* 

Xowng^B Paraphrase, 

BISTORT. 

The anolent Greeks called this constellation Lycaon— a name derired from XvKOi, 
which signifies a wlf. The Hebrews called it CdUb Amibach, the "Barking Dog;** 
while the Latins, among other names, called it Oamis, If we go back to the time when 
Taurus opened the year, and when virgo was the fifth of the lodiacal signs, we shall 
find tiiat brilliant star Arcturus, so remarkable for its red and fiery appearance, corres- 
ponding with a period of the year as remarkable for its heat. Pythagoras, who intro- 
doced the true system of the uniyerse into Greece, receiyed it firom (Bnuphis, a priest of 
On, in Egypt. And this college of the priesthood was the noblest of the east, in cultiyat- 
Ing the studies of philosophy and astronomy. Among the high honors which Pharaoh 
conferred on Joseph, he yery wisely gaye him in marriage " a daughter of the priest of 
^ On." The supposed era of the book of Job, in which Aret/urus is repeatedly mentioned, 
IS1618B.O. 

Bootes is supposed by some t(f be Icarus, the father of Erigone, who was killed by 
shepherds for intoxicating them. Others maintain that it is Erichthonius, the inyentor 
of chariots. According to Grecian &ble, as well as later authorities, Bootes was the son 
of Jupiter and Calisto, and named Areas. Oyid relates, that Juno, being incensed at 
Jupiter for his partiality to Oalisto, changed her into a bear, and that her son Areas, who 
became a famous hunter, one day roused a bear in the chase, and not knowing tnat it 

174. Of Nekkar? Any other stars f 175. What said of three stars in the hand of 
Bootes r 176. What star in Bootes mentioned in the Scriptures ? Poetic quotation f 
HiBK)aT.-~Greek name of this constellation? Hebrew? Grecian fable? Oyld'g 
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was his mother, waa about to kill her, when Jupiter snatched them both op to heaTen 
and placed then among the constellatlonB. Met. b. 11. ▼. ^6-<M)8. 

** Bat now her son had fifteen sammers told. 
Fierce at the chase, and in the forest bold ; 
When as he beat the woods in qnett of prey, 
He chanced to ronse his mother where she lay. 
She knew her son, and kept him in her sight, 
And fondly gased : the boy was in a fright, 
' And aim*d a pointed arrow at her breast ; 

And wonld have slain his mother In the beast: 
But Jove forbade, and snatch'd them through the air 
In whirlwinds up to heaven, and flx'd 'em there ; 
Where the new constellations nightly rise. 
And add a luster to the northern skies." 

GorthfB TrtmOaHon, 
LncAV, In his ^^arsdUa, i 



** That Brutus, on the bnsy times intent. 
To virtuous Gate's humble dwelling went, 
*Twas when the solemn dead of night came on. 
When bright OaUsto, wUhher sMninff 9on^ 
Now half that chrde round the pole had run.** 

This constellation is called JBooteBt says Cicero (ITat. Deo. lAb. ii. 42), ftrom a Greek 
word signifying a wagoner, or ploughman ; and sometimes ArcUyg^lam from two Greek 
words signitying bear-keeper or bear-driver. 

" Arctophylaz, vnlgo qui dieitur esse Bootes, 
Quod quasi temone adjnnctum ^ras se quatit Arctum." 

The stars in this region of the skies seem to have attracted the admiration of almost 
all the eminent writers of antiquity. Olaudian observes, that 

**• Bootes with his wain the north unfolds ; 
The southern gate Orion holds.** 

And Aratus, who flourished nearly 800 years before Olaudian, says, ^ 
" Behind, and seeming to urge on the Bear, 
Arctophylax, on earth Bootes named. 
Sheds o*er the Arctic car his silver light.'* 
This is the poet whom St. Paul refers to when he tells the Athenians, Acts xvli. 28, that 
•*8ome of their own poets have said, *Tov yap k€U yevoi etTfiev :' For we are also 
his oflbpring.** These words are the beginning of the oth line of the ** Phenomena ** of 
Aratus, a celebrated Greek poem written in the ^eign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, two 
thousand one hundred years ago, and afterward translated Into Latin verse by Oicero. 
Aratus was a poet of St. Paul's own country. The apostle borrows again from the same 
poet, both in his Bpistle to the Chdatians, and to Titus. The suitf&et of the poem was 

fraud and interesting: hence we find it referred to In the writings of St. Olement, St. 
erome, St. Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, and others. As this poem describes the nature and 
motions of the stars, and the origin of the constellations, and is, moreover, one of the 
oldest compositions ezt«nt upon this Interesting sul\fect, the author has taken some 
pains to procure a Polyglot copy from Oermaavy^ together with the AtirononUcon of 
Manilius, and some other works of similar antiquity, that nothing should be wanting on 
his part which could impart an interest to the study of the constellations, or illustrate 
the frequent allusions to them which we meet with in the Scriptures. 

Dr. Doddridge says of the above quotation, that " these words are well known to be 
found in Aratus, a poet of Paul's own country, who lived almost 800 years before the 
apostle*s time ; and that the same words, with the alteration of only one letter, are to 
be found in tiie Bymn, qf Oleanthea^ to Jupiter, the Supreme Ood; which is, beyond 
comparison, the purest and finest piece of natural feUgwn^ of its length, which I know 
in the whole world of Pagan antiquity ; and which, so fitr as I can recollect, contains 
nothing unworthy of a Ohristfan, or, I had almost said, of an inspired pen. The apostle 
might perhaps refer to OleanUieSy as wen as to his countryman Aratus.** 
Many of the elements and fables of heathen mythology are so blended with the 

account? Lucan and Oicero? Olaudian? Aratus? Who was Aratus? What remark- 
able quotation ? Remark of Doddridge? What other passage dted by St. Paul ?• From 
whom? 
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inspired writings, that they Amst needs be studied, more or less, in order to have a i 
proper understanding of numerous passages both in the Old and New Testament. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, in uttering his inspired sentiments, and in penning 
his epistles, often refers to and sometimes quotes verbatim from the distinguished writers 
who preceded him. 

Thus, in 1 Cor. xv. 88, we have " M«7 irXavasOe ' * ^deipovaiv tjdri XPV^^ ofttXicu 
KOKCU.* Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt good manners;" which is a 
literal quotation by the apostle from the Thais of Menander, an inventor ^of Greek 
comedy, and a celebrated Athenian poet, who flourished nearly 400 years before the 
apostle wrote his epistle to the Corinthians. Thus Paul adopts the sentiment of the 
eomedian, and it becomes hallowed by ** the divinity that stirred within him.*' Tertul- 
lian remarks, that " in quoting this, the apostle luith sanctified the poet's sentiment." 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS, 

1. a "BoSvta {Ardurusy—A socblb stab ; R. A. 14h. 08m. 82s. ; Dec. N. 20* 00' 9". A 1, 
reddish yellow ; B 11, lilac. 

2. B BodTis (Nekkary—A star with a distant companion in the head of the figure ; R. A* 
14h. 85m. fiSe. ; Dec. N. 41' 01' 0'. A 8, golden yellow : B 11, pale grey. 

8. d Bo5tis— A star with a distant companion fa the left shoulder ; R. A . 16h. 09m. 08b.; 
Dec. N. 88- 64' 9'. A 83i, pale yeUow ; B 8^, light blue. 

4. e Bo5tis {Miraey—A doublb stab in the left hip ; R. A. 14h. 88m. 00s. ; Dec. N. 27* 
45' 1*. A 8, pale orange ; B 7, sea green. A lovely ohject— colors distinct, and strongly 
contrasted. 

6. ^ BooTis— A close doublx star on the left leg ; R. A. 14h. 88m. 81s. ; Dec. N. 14* 25' 
r. A 8H, bright white ; B 4^, bluish white. 

6. V BooTis {Mufride)—A star with a distant companion on the right leg ; R. A. 18h. 
47m. 048. ; Dec. N. 19° 12' 0*. About 53i* west by south of Arcturus. A 8, pale yellow ; 
B103<,liUc. 

7. I Bo5Tia— A dkjoatk tbiplb stab in the right hand (Map VI.) ; R. A. 1^. 10m. 808.; 
Dec. N. 62* 06' 4'. A and B 4^, pale yeUow ; C 8, creamy white. 

8. ^ Boots— A binary stab on the left knee ; R. A. 14h. 44m. OOs. ; Dec. N. 19* 46' 1*. 
A 8^, orange ; B 6^, purple. Supposed period 400 years. 

9. A BiOH OBOUP of stars in the vicinity of Arcturus, and surrounding that star. May 
be seen ?rith small telescopes. Map Vni., Fig. 50. 

10. A PALI WHiTB MJEBiTLA in B uebulous field, 5* north northeast of Alkaid\ R. A. 
18h. 57m. 81s.; Dec. N. 55* 08' 8'. About 5* southeast of Miaar, A difficult object 
except with a good instrument 

11. A WHITB BOUHD BBBULA near the right shoulder ; R. A. 14h. 11m. 44s.; Dec. N. 87* 
14' 4'. Pale, except at the eenter-^telescoplc stars in the field. 

NOOTA (THE OWL).— MAP IV. 

ITT. This small asterismis situated between the feet of Yirgo, 
on the north, and the tail of Hydra, on the south. It has but few 
stars, and those only of the 5th and 6th magnitudes. It is often 
omitted altogether from the constellations. 



OENTAURUS (the oentaub).— MAP IV. AND Vn. 

178. This fabulous monster is represented by the figure of a 
man, terminating in the body of a horse, holding a wolf at arm's 

Tblbscopio QBJBOTS.~-Alphar Beta? Delta? Epsilonf Zetaf Btaf Iota? Xif 
What rich group f Point out on the map. What nebulsa ? 
177. Deseribe Noota, its situation, stars, fto. 
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lengtli in one hand, while he transfixes its body with a spear in 
the other. 

Although this constellation occupies a large space in the 
southern hemisphere, yet it is so low down that the main part 
of it cannot be seen in our latitude. It is situated south of 
Spica Virginis, with a mean declination of 50°. It contains 
thirty-five stars, including two of the 1st magnitude, one of the 
2d, and six of the 3d ; the brightest of which are not visible in 
the United States. 

1*79. Thda is a star of between the 2d and 8d magnitude, in 
the east shoulder, and may be seen from this latitude, during the 
month of June, being about 27° S. by E. from Spica Virginis, 
and 12° or 13° above the southern horizon. It is easily recog- 
nized in a clear evening, from the circumstance that there is no 
other star of similar brightness in the same region, for which it 
can be mistaken. It is so nearly on the same meridian with 
Arcturus that it culminates bat ten minutes before it. 

lata is a star of between the 4th and 5th magnitude, in the west shoulder, 9?$* W. of 
Theta. It is about 26* almost directly south of Spica Virginis, and is on the meridian 
nearly at the same time. 

2fo and Nit are stars of the 4th magnitude, in the breast, very near together, and form 
a regular triangle with the two stars in the shoulders. 

A few degrees north of the two stars in the shoulders, are four small stars in the head. 
The relative position of the stars in the head and shoulders is very similar to that of the 
•tars in the head and shoulders of Orion. 

mSTORT. 

Oentaurs, in mythology, were a kind of fabulous monsters, half men and half horses. 
This fable is, however, differently interpreted ; some suppose the Centaurs to have been 
a body of shepherds and herdsmen, rich In cattle, who inhabited the mountains of Arca- 
dia, and to whom is attributed the invention of pastori^ poetry. But Plutarch and Pliny 
are of opinion that such monsters have really existed. Others say, that under the reign 
of Izion, king of Thessaly, a herd of bulls ran mad, and ravaged the whole country, 
rendering the mountains inaccessible ; and that some young men, who had found the art 
of taming and mounting horses, undertook to expel these noxious animals, which they 
pursued on horseback, and thence obtained the appellation of CmUtmrB, 

This success rendering them insolent, they insulted the Lapithn, a people of Thessaly ; 
and because, when attacked, they fled with great rapidity, it was supposed that they 
were half horses and half men ; men on horses being at that period a very uncommon 
sight, and the two appearing, especially at a distance, to constitute but one animal. So 
the Spanish cavalry at first seemed to the astonished Mexicans, who imagined the horse 
and his rider, like the Oentaurs of the ancients, to be some monstrous animal of a ter- 
rible form. 

The Centaurs, in reality, were a tribe of Lapitiba, who resided near Moiint Pelion, and 
first invented the art of breaking horses, as intimated by Virgil. 

^ ** The Lapithfls to chariots add the state 

Of bits and bridles ; taught the steed to bound 
To turn the ring, and trace the maqr ground ; 
To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know; 
To obey the rider, and to dare the foe." 

Centaurus is so low down in the south that it would be of no service to describe its tele 
Bcopic otisfects. 

178. How is Oentanms represented? Its situation? Number of stars, ftc? 179. Theta 
Iota, Mu, Nu, Ac. ? 
HiRosT.— What was Centaurus ? nifferent opinions ? 
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LUPUS (THB WOLF).— MAPS V. AND YH. 

180. This constellation is situated next east of the Centaur, 
and south of Libra ; and is so low down in the southern hemi- 
sphere, that only a few stars in the group are visible to. us. It 
contains twenty-four stars, including three of the 3d magnitude, 
and as many of the 4th ; the brightest of which, when on the 
meridian, may be seen in a clear eyening, just above the southern 
horizon. Their particular situation, however, will be better 
traced out by reference to the map than by written directions. 

The most favorable time for observing this constellation is 
toward the latter end of June. 

HISTORY, 

This constellation, according to fable, is I^caon, king of Arcadia, who lived about MOO 
years ago, and was changed into a wolf by Jupiter, because he offered human victims on 
the altars of the god Pan. Some attribute this metamorphosis to another cause. The 
sins of mankind, as they relate, had become so enormous, that Jupiter visited the earth 
to punish its wickedness and impiety'. He came to Arcadia, where he was announced as 
a god, and the people began to pay proper adoration to his divinity. I^rcaon, however, 
who used to sacrifice all strangers to his wanton cruelty* latched at the pious prayers 
of his sul^ects, and to try the divinity of the god, served up human flesh on his table. 
This impiety so offended Jupiter, that he immediately destroyed the house of I^caon, 
and changed him into a wolf. 

" Of these he murders one ; he boils the flesh, 
And lays the mangled morsels in a dish ; 
Some pdvt he roasts ; then serves it up so dressM, 
And bids me welcome to his human feast. 
Moved with disdain, the table I o'ertumed, 
And ?rith avenging flames the palace bum*d. 
The tyrant in a fHght for shelter gains 
The neighboring fields, and scours along the plains : 
Howling he fled, and fain he would have spoke. 
But human voice his brutal tongue forsook. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs, 
Cleaves to his back : a famish*d face he bears ; 
His arms descend, his shoulders sink awaj 
To multiply his legs for chase of prey : 
He grows a wolf."— Ooi(2. Met, B. L 

TBLESCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a Lupi— A star with a distant companion, in the tail of Lupus ; R. A. 6h. 26m. 
4U)s. ; Dec. S. 17* 66' 6*. A 8^, pale yellow ; B 93i{, grey. To find, draw a line from e 
fhe central star of Orients belt, through d and its nebulous patch on the sword, as low 
down, and Slrlus, and you meet a Lupi. 

2. j9 Lun— A DOUBLB stab ; R A. 6h. 21m. 28s. ; Deo. 8. 20* 68' 6'., A % deep yel- 
low ; B 11, blue. 

8. y Lupi— A wide tbipu stab in a barren field ; R. A. 6h. 87m. 488. ; Dec. 22* 
80' 2*. A 4, light yellow ; B 6 ^ , pale green ; 18, dusky. A line from 6 Orlonis through 
the second cluster, and carried 16* beyond, falls upon it. 

4. A bright stsxlab hbbula, of a milky white tinge ; R A. 6h. 17m. 60s. Dec. S. 24* 
88' 9*. A fine otject biasing towards the centre. 

180. Situation of Lupus f Nmnber and magnitude of its stars ? Best time to observe? 
HisTOBT.— What was Lupus originally? Why changed and by whom? Described by 
what poet? 
Tblhoopio OBjaon.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma? What Nebula? 
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LIBRA (the boalbs).— map IV. AND V. 

181. This is the seventh sign, aUd eighth constellation, fh)m 
the vernal equinox, and is situated in the Zodiac, next east of 
Virgo. • 

^e son enters this sign, at the aatnmnal equinox, on the 23d 
of September ; but does not reach the constellation before the 
2Tth of October. When the sun enters the sign Libra, the 
days and nights are equal all over the world, and seem to 
observe a kind of equilibrium, like a balance. 

When, however, it ia said that the yemal and antnmnal eqalnozes are in Aries and 
Libra, and the tropics in Cancer and Capricorn, it must be remembered that the siffns 
Aries and libra, Cancer and Capricorn, and not the constellations of these names, are 
meant: for the equinoxes are now in the constellations Pisces and Virgo, and the tropica 
in Gemini and Sagittarius ; ectch oonsteUation^ ka/oing gon^ farvHurd one sign in the 
eoUpMo, 

About 22 centuries ago, the oonetdioHon Libra coincided ?rith the sign Libra ; but 
having advanced 80"* or more in the ecliptic, it is now in the Hgn Scorpio, and the con- 
stellation Scorpio is in the sign Sagittarius, and so on. 

WhUe Aries is now advanced a whole sign above the equinoctial point Into north decli- 
nation, Libra has descended as far below it into south declination. 

182. Libra contains fifty-one stars, including two of the 2d 
magnitude, two of the 3d, and twelve of the 4th. Its mean 
declination is 8° souths and its mean right ascension 226°. Its 
center is therefore on the meridian about the 22d of Jvm, 

It may be known by means of its four principal stars, forming 
a quadnlateral figure, lying northeast and southwest, and 
having its upper and lower corners nearly in a line running north 
and south. The two stars which form the N. B. side of the 
square, are situated about 1° apart, and distinguish the Northern 
Scale. The two stars which form the S. W. side of the square 
are situated about 6° apart, and distinguish the Southern Scale. 



ZubeneaohamaUy in the Southern Scale, about 21* B. of Spica, and 8* E. of Lambda 
Tirginis, is a star of the 2d mi^^itnde, and is situated very near the ecliptic, about 4^3$* 
E. of the autumnal equinox. The distance from this star down to Theta Centanri ia 



about 28*. with which, and SpIca Virginia, it forms a large triangle, on the right. 

ZubendgemgMi the uppermost star in the Northern Scale, is also of th%2d magnitude, 
93$* above Zubeneschamall, toward the northeast, and it comes to the meridian about 
twenty-six minutes after it, on the 28d of June. Zubenelgemabl is the northernmost of 
the four bright stars in this figure, and is exactly opposite the lower one, which is 11* 
south. of it. 

Ziibenhakrabi Is a star of the 8d magnitude in the Northern Scale, 7* S. E. of Zubenel- 
gemabl, and nearly opposite to Zubeneschamali, at the distance of 11* on the east. 
These two make the diagonal of the square east and west. 

Iota la a star of the 4th magnitude, and constitutes the southernmost comer of the 
square. It is about 6* S. E. of Zubeneschamali, and 11* S. of Zubenelgemabl, with which 
it forma the other diagonal north and south. 

ZebenelgvH ia a star of the 8d magnitude, situated below the Southern Scale, at the 

181. Order and situation of Libra f What circumstance suggesting a balance f What 
remarks reapeeting the distinction between the signs and the constellations f 183. Num- 
ber of stars in libra? Its mean declination r Right ascension? When on the mer<. 
dian f How may it be known ? Describe the four atars. Oloaing remarka ? 
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distance of 6* firom Iota, and marka the southern limit of the Zodiac. It is situated !n a 
right line with, and nearly midway between Splca Yirginis and Beta Scorplonis : and 
comes to the meridian nearly at the same moment with Nekkar, in the head of Bootes. 

The remaining stars in this constellation are too small to engage attention. 

The scholar, in tracing oat this constellation in the heavens, will perceive that Lambda 
and Hu, which lie in the feet of Virgo on the west, form, with Zubeneschamall and 
Zubenelgemabi, almost as handsome and perfect a figure, as the other two stars in the 
Balance do on the east. 

HISTORY. 

Yirgo was the goddess of Justice, and Libra, the scales, which she is usually repre« 
sented as holding in her left hand, are the appropriate emblem of her office. 

The Libra of the Zodiac, says Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, is perpetually seen 
upon all the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; which is at once an argument of the gteat antiquity 
of this asterism, and of the probability of its having been originally fabricated by the 
astronomical sons of Misraim. In some few zodiacs, AstrsBs, or the virgin who holds the 
balance in her hand as an emblem of equal justice, is not drawn. Such are the sodiaca 
of Esne and Dendera. Humboldt is of opinion, that although the Romans introduced 
this constellation into their Kodiao in the reig^n of Julius Caesar, still it might have been 
used by the Egyptians and other nations of very remote antiquity. 

It is generally supposed that the figure of the balance has been used by all nations to 
denote the equality of the days and nights, at the period of the son's arriving at this 
sign. It has also been observed, that at this season there Is a greater uniformity in the 
temperature of the air all over the earth's surface. 

Others affirm, that the beam only of the balance was at first placed among the stars, 
and that the Ef^tians thus honored it as their IFUofneter,, or instrument by which they 
measured the inundations of the Nile. To this custom of measuring tiie waters of the 
Nile, it is thought the prophet alludes, when he describes the Almighty as faeaauring 
ike waiera in tts hollow of Ms hand.^-JaK. xl. 12. 

The ancient husbandmen, according to Virgil, were wont to regard this sign as indl 
eating the proper time for sowing their winter grain : — 

^ *< But when Astriea's balance, hung on high, 

^^ Betwixt the nights and days divides the sky, ^ 

Then yoke your oxen, sow your winter grain. 

Till cold December comes with driving rain." 

The Oreeks declare that the balance was placed among the stars to perpetuate the 
memory of Mochus, the inventor of weights and measures. f 

Those who refer the constellations of the Zodiac to the twelve tribes of Israel ascribe 
the Balance to Asher. 

TELESOOPIO (N3JECTS. 

1. a Libra— A wide doublk stab; R. A. 14h. 42m. 02s. ; Dec. S. 15* 22' 8'. A 8, pale 
yellow ; B 6, light grey. Garry a line from Arcturus to Spica ; and firom thence a rect- 
angular one about 22* to the eastward. 

2. . fl LiBRjfr— A loose doublb stab ; R. A. 15h. 08m. 24b. ; Dec. S. 8* 47' 4*. A 23< , pale 
emerald ; B IS, light blue. 

8. ^ Libra— A fine triplk stab, between Libra and the right leg of Ophluchus. 16* from 
An tares, towards Serpen tis; R. A. 16h. S5m. 85e.; Dec. S. 10* 66' 6*. A 4)$, bright 
white ; B 5, pale yellow ; 7^, grey. Map Vin., Fig. 11. 

4. A CLOBB olustbr, over the beam of the Scales ; R. A. 16h. 10m. 268. ; Dec. N. 2* 41' 8". 
A superb object, with a bright central blase, and outlines In all directions. Blap IX., 
Fig. 61. Appears nebulous through small instruments. 

6. A LABOB COMPBBSBBO CLD8TBB of minuto stars ; R. A. 16h. 06m. 06s. ; Dec. S. 20* 26' 7'. 
Faint and pale. 

Hi8TORT.~-Who was Virgo, Ac.? Remark of Maurice? What generic supposition? 
What other explanations? 
TblkboopioObjbcts.— Alpha? Beta? What triple star? Map? OlustersandMap? 
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\ 
SERPENS (THIB 8BBPBNT).— PLATE V. 

183. There are no less than four kinds of serpents placed 
among the constellations. The first is the Hydra, which is situ- 
ated south of the Zodiac, below Cancer, Leo and Virgo ; the 
second is Hydrus, which is situated near the south pole; the 
third is Draco, which is situated about the north pole ; and the 
fourth is the serpent called Serpens Ophiuchi, and is situated 
chiefly between Libra and Corona Borealis. A large part of 
this constellation, however, is so blended with Ophiuchus, the 
Serpent-Bearer, who grasps it in both hands, that the concluding 
description of it will be deferred until we come to that constel- 
lation. 

** The Serpens Ophiuchi windB his spire 
Immense : fewer by ten his figure trace ; 
One of the second rank ; ten shun the sight : 
And seven, he who bears the monster hides." 

184« Those stars which lie scattered along for about 25°, in a 
serpentine du-ection between Libra and the Crown, mark the 
body and head of the Serpent. 

About 10° directly S. of the Crown there are three stars of 
the 3d magnitude, which, with several smaller ones, distinguish 
the head. 

185. Unuky of the 2d magnitude, is the principal star in this 
constellation. It is situated in the heart, about 10° below those 
in the head, and may be known by its bemg in a line with, and 
between, two stars of the 3d magnitude — ^the lower one, marked 
Epsilon, being 2 J°, and the upper one, marked Delta^ about 5|-° 
from it. The direction of this line i& N. N. W. and S. S. B 
TJnuk may otherwise be known by means of a small star, just 
above it, marked Lambda. 

In that part of the Serpent which lies between Oorona Borealis and the Scales, about 
a dosen stars may be counted, of which five or six are conspicuous. 
For the remainder of this constellation, the student is referred to Serpentarlns. 

** Vast as the starry Serpent, that on high 
Tracks the clear ether, and divides the sky, 
And southward winding from the Northern Wain. 
Shoots to remoter spheres its glittering train." ^/SStotftM. 

HISTORY. 

The myites, of the Old Testament, were worshipers ot the Serpent, and were called 
OphMee, The idolatry of these Ophites was extremely ancient, and was connected with 

188. How many serpents among the constellations? Describe each. Which here 
referred to ? Is it ftilly described ? 184. What stars mark the body and head ? 185. 
Name the principja star. Where situated and how known ? 

HiSTOBT.— What said of the Hivitesf Tradition respecting Ophiuchus? Supposud 
Scripture reference ? 
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BdbeUm^ ot the wonhip of flie host of heftTcn. Tbe htttrnj of tlio OphftM, mentioned 
hf M oaheiiD, In Us Ecclesiaatleal History, originated, perfaaps, in the admiasion into the 
CSiristian dinrch of aome remnant of the ancient and popnlar sect of Sabeista, who 
adored the celestial Serpent. 

According to ancient tradition, Ophinchns Is the celebrated physician ABcnlaptns, son 
of ApoUo, who was instmcted in the healing art by Chiron the Centaur; and the ser- 
pent, which is here placed In his hands, is understood by some to be an emblem of his 
sagacity and pmdence; iriiUe others sni^ose it was designed to denote his skill in heal- 
ing the bite of this reptile. Biblieal crIUcs hnagine that this constellation Is aUnded to 
in the following passage of the book of Job : — 

** ^ his spirit He hath garnished the Hearens ; his band hath formed the crooked ser- 
pent.*' Mr. Green supposes, howerer, that the inspired writer here refers to Draco, 
because it Is a more obvioas constellation, being nearer the pole where the constellations 
were more aniversally noticed ; and moreover, becaose it is a more ancient constellation 
than the Serpent, and the hieroglyphic bjr which the Bgjptians nsoaUy represented the 
heavens. 

TELESCOFIO OBJECTSL 

1. a SnpHRB ( UmUS^K star with a minute companion on the heart of the Serpent ; 
R. A. 15h. 86m. 28s. ; Dec N. 6* 56' 9". A 83$, pale yellow ; B 15, fine blue. An extremely 
delicate otdect. 

S. ^ SsBFKBTm— A delicate sodblb ctjui in the Serpent's onder Jaw ; B. A. 15h. 88m. 
48s. ; Dec. N. 15* 55' 7'. A 83i, and B 10, both pale bine. 

8. 6 SptP SJiifl A n elegant dodblb btab in the bend of the neck ; B. A. IRi. 27m. lOs. ; 
Dec. N. 11* 04' 7'. A 8, bright white ; B 5, bluish white. ▲ fine ol^ect, about 5* N. W. 
of Unak. 

4. fi 8iBPnTi»— A star with a minute eompanion in the Serpent's body, nearly midway 
between ^ Ophiuchl and a AqnDse ; B. A. 18h. 18m. 02s. ; Dec S. 8* 66' 0*. A 4, golden 
yellow; B 18, pale lilac. A delicate and difficult ol\fect. 

5. V SsBnams—A wide DOUBLa ctab in the middle of the Serpent, 4* northeast of 17 i 
R. A. 17h. 11m. 498. ; Dec. S. 12* 40' 7'* A 43$, pale sea-green ; B 9, lilac, frith a third 
star in the field. 

6. A delicate doubes stab ; R. A. 15h. 11m. OSs. ; Dee. N. 2* 22' 6*. A 63i{, pale yellow 
B 103i, light grey. Look 9* southwest of a Serpentis, 24* southeast of Arctnrus. 



CORONA B0REALI8 (thb noethbbn obown).— MAP V. 

186. This beautiful constellation may be easOy known by 
means of its six principal stars, which are so placed as to form 
a circular figure, very much resembling a wreath or crown. It 
is situated directly north of the Serpent's head, between Bootes 
on the west, and Hercules on the east. 

This asterlsm was known to the Hebrews by tiie name of AtaroO^ and by this name 
the stars in Corona Borealis are called, in the East, to this day. 

18*7. AlphcLcca, of the 2d magnitude, is the brightest and 
middle star in the diadem, and about ll*^ E. of Mlrac, in Bootes. 
It is very readily distinguished from the others both on account 
of its position and superior brilliancy. Alphacca, Arcturus, and 
Seginus, form nearly an isosceles triangle, tiiie vertex of which is 
at Arctnrus. 

TblbsoopioObjbots.— Alpha? Beta? Delta t Eta? Nuf Ao. " 

186. How may Corona Borealis be known? Where situated? Its Hebrew name? 
187. Describe Alphacca ? How distinguished ?^ What triangle ? 
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188. This constellation contains twenty-one stars, of which 
only six or eight are conspicuous ; and most of these are not 
larger than the 3d magnitude. Its mean declination is 30° 
north, and its mean right ascension 236° ; its center is therefore 
on the meridian about the last of June, and the first of July. 

i* And, near to ffeHcs, efihilgent rays 
Beam, Ariadne^ from thy starry crown : 
Tkomby and one her stars ; but eight alone 
Oonspicuous ; one doubtful, or to claim 
The second order, or accept the third.** 

mSTORT. 

ThiQ beantiftil little cluster of stars is said to be in commemoration of a crown pre- 
sented by Bacchus to Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, second king of Crete. Theseus, 
king of Athens (1285 B. 0.), was shut up in the celebrated labyrinth of Crete, to be 
devoured by the ferocious Minotaur which was confined in that place, and which usually 
fed upon the chosen young men and maidens exacted firom the Athenians as a yearly 
tribute to the tyranny of Minos ; but Theseus slew the monster, and being fUrnlBhed with 
a clew of thread by Ariadne, who was passionately enamored of him, he extricated 
himself from the difficult windings of his confinement. 

He afterward married the beautiful Ariadne according to promise, and carried her 
away; but when he arrived at the Island of Naxos, he deserted her, notwithstanding he 
had received frvm her the most honorable evidence of attachment and endearing tender- 
ness. Ariadne was so disconsolate upon being abandoned by Theseus, that, as some say, 
she hanged herself; but Plutarch says that she lived many years after, and was espoused 
to Bacchus, who loved her with much tenderness, and gave her a crown of seVen stars 
which, after her death, was placed among the stars. 

** Resolves, for this the dear engaging dame 
Should shine forever in the rolls of fame ; 
And bids her crown among the stars be placed, 
And with an eternal constellation graced. 
The golden circlet mounts ; and, as it flies. 
Its diamonds twinkle in the distant skies ; 
There, in their pristine form, the gemmy rays 
Between Alcides and the Dragon blase." 

Manilius, in the first book of his Astronomioont thus speaks of the Grown. 
" Near to Bootes the bright crown is view'd. 
And shines with stars of different magnitude: 
Or placed in front above the rest disidays 
A vigorous light, and darts surprising rays. 
This shone, since Theseus first his faith betray'd. 
The monument of the forsaken maid.*' 

TELESOOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a CoaosM Bobkaub (Alphaccay—A bright star ?rith a distant companion; B. A. 
ISh. 27m. 64b. ; Deo. N. 27^ W' 2'. A 2, brilliant white ; B 8, pale violet. 

2. y OowosM BORKAUB— A most difficult BiNABT BTA&, 23$* trovo. Alphacca; R. A. 15h. 
86m. Ola. ; Dec. N. 26° 48' 4'; with a distant companion. A 6, flushed white ; B, uncer- 
tain ; C 10, pale lilae. 

8. ^ OoBOHJi BoBSAiJA— A fine doublb stab, 10* north and a little easterly firom Alphacca ; 
R. A. 15h. 88m. 21b. ; Dec N. 87* 09' 6'. A 0, bluish white ; B 6, smalt blue. A beautt- 
ful ot)}ect. 

4. 11 OoaxmM BoBBAUB— A butakt stab, midway between the Northern Grown and the 
club of Bootes ; R. A. 16h. 16m. 868. ; Deo. N. 80* 62' 3*. A north-northwest ray firom a 
CoronsB, through jS, and half as fkr again, will hit it. A 6, white ; B 63$, golden yellow. 

188. How many stars in this constellation f Their magnitudes f Mean declination 
and right ascension f 

• HiSTOBT.— Story respecting Theseus and Ariadne? 
TBLU00Pia0BjB0i8.~^phar Oamma? Zetaf Btaf 
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Sir John Henchel considered this the most remarkable binary star known, and the only 
one that had completed a whole revolution since its discovery. Estimated period 482 
years. 



y URSA MINOR (thb uessbb bbab).— MAP VI. 

189. This constellation, though not remarkable in its appear 
ance, and containing but few conspicuous stars, is, nevertheless, 
justly distinguished from all others for the peculiafr advantage 
which its position in the heavens is well known to afford to nau- 
tical astronomy, and especially to navigation and surveying. 

The stars in this group being situated near the celestial pole, 
appear to revolve about it, very slowly, and in circles so small 
as never to descend below the horizon. Hence Ursa Minor will 
be above or beloT^ to the right or left of the pole star, accord- 
ing to the hour; as he makes the entire circuit from east to west 
every 24 hours. 

190. In all ages of the world, this constellation has been more 
universally observed, and more carefully noticed than any other, 
on account of the importance which mankind early attached to 
the position of its principal star. This star, which is so near the 
true pole of the heavens, has from time immemorial been deno- 
minated the 'North Polar Star. By the Greeks it is called 
Cynosyn; by the Romans, Cynosv/ra, and by other nations, 
AlruccabaL In most modem treatises it bears the name of Fo- 
larisj or Alpha Pola/ris, 

191 Polaris is of the 3d magnitude, or between the 2d and 
3d, and situated a little more than a degree and a half from the 
true pole of the heavens, on that side of it which is toward Cas- 
siopeia and opposite to TJrsa Major. Its position is pointed out 
by the direction of the two Pointers, Merak and Dubhe, which 
lie in the square of TJrsa Major. A line joining Beta Cassio- 
peiflB, which lies at the distance of 32° on one side, and Megrez, 
which lies at the same distance on the other, will pass through 
the polar star. 

Of the Pole Star Capt. Smyth observes : At present it is only 1* 88' from the polar point, 
<^d by its northerly inrecession in declination will gradually approach to within 26' 80' 
of it. This proximity to the actual pole will occur in A. D. 2006, but will not recur for 
12,860 years. The period of the revolution of the celestial equinoctial pole about the 
pole of the ecliptic, is nearly 26,000 years ; the north celestial pole, therefore, will be 
sbout 18,000 years ; hence, nearly 49* flrom the present polar star. 

189. For what is Ursa Minor distineruished ? What said of its situation and change of 
position? 190. What said of the notice taken of it? Position of its principal star?. 
Its Greek and Latin names, Ao.? 191. Describe Polaris? How found? Remarks of 
Capt. Smyth respecting? 
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192. So general is the popular notion, that the North Polar 
Star is the true pole of the world, that even surveyors and navi- 
gators, who have acquired considerable dexterity in the use of 
the compass and the quadrant, are not aware that it ever had 
any deviation, and consequently never make allowance for any. 
AU calculations derived from the observed position of this star, 
which are founded upon the idea that its bearing is always due 
north of any place, are necessarily erroneous, since it is in this 
position only twice m twenty-four hours ; once when above, and 
once when below the pole. 

193. Hence, it is evideiit that the surveyor who regulates his 
compass by the North Polar Star, must take his observation 
when the star is on the meridian, either above or below the pole, 
or make allowance for its altered position in every other situa- 
tion. For the same reason must the navigator, who applies his 
quadrant to this star for the purpose of determining the latitude 
he is in, make a similar allowance, according as its altitude is 
greater or less than the true pole of the heavens ; for we have 
seen that it is alternately half the time above and half the time 
hdow the pole. 

194. The method of finding the latitude of a place from the 
altitude of the polar star, as it is very simple, is very often 
resorted to. Indeed, in northern latitudes, the situation of this 
star is more favorable for this purpose than that of any other of 
the heavenly bodies, because a single observation, taken at any 
hour of the night with a good instrument, will give the true lati- 
tude, without any calculation or correption, except that of its 
polar aberration. 

If the polar star always occupied that point in the heavens which is directly opposite 
the north pole of the earth, it would be easy to understand how latitude could be deter- 
mined from it in the northern hemisphere ; for in this case, to a person on the equator, 
the poles 'of the world would be seen in the horiaon. Oonseqaentlr, the star would 
appearjust visible in the northern horiaon, without any elevation. Should the person 
now travel one degree toward the north, he would see one degree below the star, and he 
would think it had risen one degree. 

And since we always see the whole of the upper hemisphere at one view, frhtn there 
is nothing in the horison to obstruct our vision, it follows that if we should travel 10* 
north of the equator, we should see Just 10* below the pole, which would then appear to 
have risen 10* ; and should we stop in the 42d degree of north latitude we should, in like 



manner, have our horison just ^* below the pole, or the pole would appear to have an 
devation of 42*. Whence we derive this general truth : 7»e €t&9ailA(rt 



Any instrument, then, which will give us the altitude of the north pole, will give us 
also the latitude of the place. 
The method of illustratix^ fhia phenomenon, is given in most treatises on the globe, 

■ I ■ I 

199. What popular error? 108. When is the pole star a safe guide for the surveyor 
or mariner? What allowances should be made by each? IM. What said of finding 
the latitade by obserratloni i^on the pole star? What general rule stated ?^V7ha« 
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ftnd as adopted by teaehen generally, is to tell the scholar that the north pole riBea 
higher and higher, as he travels farther and farther toward it. In other words, what- 
• ever number of degrees he advances toward the north pole, so many degrees will it riae ' 
above his horison. This is not only an jobvious error in principle, but it misleads tb« 
apprehension of the pupil. It is not that the pole is eUwOed^ but that our horieon is 
aepreseod as we advance toward the north. The same objection lies against the artifi- 
cial g^obe ; for it ought to be so fixed that the horimm might be raised or depressed, and 
the pole remain in its own Invariable position. 

196. Ursa Minor contains twenty-four stare, including three 
of the 3d magnitude and four of the 4th. The 'seven prindpid 
stars are so situated as to form a figure very much resembling 
that in the Great Bear, only that the Dipper is reversed, and 
about one half as large as the one in that constellation. 

196. The first star in the handle, called Polaris, is the polar 
star, around which the rest constantly revolve. The two last in 
the bowl of the Dipper, corresponding to the Pointers in the 
Great Bear, are of the 3d magnitude, and situated about 15° 
from the pole. The brightest of them is called Kochab, which 
signifies an axle or hinge, probably in reference to its moving so 
near the axis of the earth. 

Kochab may be easily known by its being the brightest and middle one of the three 
conspicuous stars forming a row, one of which is about 2*, and the other 8* from Kochab. 
The two brighest of these are situated in the breast and shoulder of the animal, about 
8* apart, and are called tho Owxrda or PoimlerB of Ursa Minor. They are on the meri- 
dian about the 20th of June, but may be seen at all hours of the night, when the sky is 
clear. 

191. Of the four stars which form the bowl of the Dipper, 
one is so small as hardly to be seeli. They lie in a direction 
toward Gamma in Cepheus ; but as they are continually chang- 
ing their position in the heavens, they may be much better traced 
out from the map, than from description. 

Kochab is about 25° distant from Benetnasch, and about 24° 
from Dubhe, and hence forms with them a very nearly equi- 
lateral triangle. 

»* The Lesser Bear 

Leads from the pole th^ lucid band: the stars 
Which form this constellation, fiaintly shine, 
Twice twelve in number ; only one beams forth 
Conspicuous in high splendor, named by Greece 
The Oyrwwre; by us, the Polab Stab." 

HISTORY. 

The prevaUing opinion is that Ursa Major and Ursa Minor are the nymph Calisto and 
her son Areas, and that they were transformed into bears by the enraged and imperious 
Jnno, and afterward translated to heaven by the favor of Jupiter, lest they might be 
destroyed by the huntsmen. *«,.-* j* ;i 

The Chinese dabn that the emperor Hong-t(, the grandson of Noah, first discovered 

196. Number of stars in Ursa Bfflnor t Their magnitudes f How situated f 196. De- 
scribe Polaris, Kochab, and the Guards or Pointers? 197. Are all the stars distinctly 
visiblAj Direction? What triangle? ^. ^. ,..™.t^. .^u. 

HifloBT.^What prevailing opinion, or myth? Ohinese olaim ? Fheniclans? Oroekfi? 
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the poUr gtar, and applied it to purposes of navigation. It is certain that it was used 
for this purpose in a very remote period of antiquity. From various passages in the 
ancients, it is manifest that the Phenicians steered by Oynosura, or ue Lesser Bear ; 
whereas, the mariners of Greece, and some other nations, steered hy the Greater Bear, 
called Helice, or Helix. 

Lucan, a Latin poet, who flourished abont the time of the birth of our Saviour, thna 
adverts to the practice of steering vessels by Gynosura : — 

** Unstable Tyre now knit to firmer ground, 
With Bidon for her purple shells renown'd, 
Safe in the Cynomire their glittering guide 
With well-directed navies stem the tide." 

Bowk's Translation, B. iil. 
Tlae following extracts from other poets contain allusions to the same fltct: 

** Phenicia, spurning Asia's bounding strand. 
By the bright Pole irtar^a steady radiance led, 

' Bade to the winds her daring sails expand, 
Andiearless plough*d old Ocean's stormy bed.** 

AfAUBica's JSleffif on 3tr W. Jotu$, 

**Te radiant signs, who, from the eihereal plain 
JSidorUansffiddet and Oreeka upon the main, 
Who from your poles all earthly things explore. 
And never set beneath the western shore." 
Ovm*8 TritUa, 

** Of all yon multitude of golden stars. 
Which the wide rounding sphere incessant bears. 
The cautious mariner relies on none, 
But keeps him to the constant pole alone.*' 

Luoah'b PharsaUa, B. viiL T. S2ft. 

Ursa Major and Ursa Minor are sometimes called TriouM, and sometimes the Greater 
and Lesser Wains. In Pennington's Memoirs of the learned Mrs. Carter, we have the 
following beautiful lines :— 

"Here Cassiopeia fUls a lucid throne. 
There, blase the splendors of the Northern Crown ; 
While the slow (TSczr, the cold Trionet roll 
O'er the pale countries of the frosen pole : 
Whose faiUiful beams conduct the wandering ship 
Through the wide desert of the pathless deep." 
Thales, an eminent geometrician and astronomer, and one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, who flourished six hundred years before the Christian era, is generally reputed 
to be the inventor of this constellation, and to have taught the use of it to the Phenician 
navigators ; it is certain that he brought the knowledge of it with him from Phenice into 
Greece, with many other discoveries both in astronomy and mathematics. 

Until the properties of the magnet were known and applied to the use of navigation, 
and for a long time after, the north polar star was the only sure guide. At what time tiie 
attractive powers of the magnet were first known, is not certain ; they were known in 
Europe about six hundred years before the Christian era ; and by the Chinese records, it 
is said that its polar attraction was known in that country at least one thousand years 
earlier. 

TSLBSCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a VMM MaoMS (Potoris)— A nonBLB stab; B. A. Ih. 2m. 10s. : Dee. N. 88* S7' 4'. 
A 23<, topai yeUow ;B9H, pale white. Map YIIL, Fig. 12. 

2. $ VMM Mnoais (f OtiAa»)— A star with a distant companion in the left shoulder ; 
B. A. 14h. 61m. 14s. ; Dec N. 74* 48' 2'. A 8, reddish; B 11, pale grey— eeveral smaU 
stars in the field. 

8. 6 VmSM MmoBis— A star with a very distant telescoplo companion in the middle of 
the tail of the figure; B. A. 18h. 28m. 66s. ; Dec. N. 86' 86' 4'. A 8, greenish tinge ; 
B 12, grey. 

What proofs from the poets f What other names for Ursa Major and Ursa Minor f What 
laid of Thales f Use of the pole star f The magnet ? 
Tojaoono OBnon.-Alpbar Show on ttie map, Beta— Delta— BpsUon—Zeta. 

B.a. 6 
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4. e JJbsm BIoiows— a star with a minute comi>anion, at the root of the tail ; R. A. 
17h. 02m. 878.; Dec. N. 88* 17' 01*. A 4, bright yeUow; B 12, pale blue; three ether 
telescopic stars in the field. It is easily found, being the third star iW>m Polaris. 

5. C Ur&b UoroBn— a dooblb stab in the middle of the body ; B. A. 16h. ^hn. 528. ; 
Dec. N. 78* 16' 07'. A 4, flashed white ; B 11, bioish • with a yeUow stor of the 9th maff- 
nltode in the field. 



CHAPTER IX 

CONSTELLATIONS ON THE MERIDIAN IN JULY. 

/ - --SCORPIO (the sookpion).— map V. 

198. This is the eighth sign, and ninth constellation, in the 
order of the Zodiac. It presents one of the most interesting 
groups of stars for the papil to trace oat that is to be fonnd in 
the southern hemisphere. It is situated southward and east- 
ward of Libra, and is on the meridian the 1 0th of July. 

The sun enters this Hffn on the 28d of October, bat doernot reach the eonsUUation 
before the 20th of Norember. When astronomy was first dfltirated in the East, the two 
solstices and the two equinoxes took place when the sun was in Aquarius and Leo, Tau- 
rus and Scorpio, respectirely. 

199. Scorpio contains, according to Plamsted, forty-four stars, 
including one of the 1st magnitude, one of the 2d, and eleven of 
the 3d. It is readily distinguished from all others by the pecu- 
liar luster and the position of its principal stars. 

Antarts is the principal star, and is situated in the heart of 
the Scorpion, about 19 east of Zubenelgubi, the southernmost 
star in the Balance. Antares is the most brilliant star in that 
region of the skies, and may be otherwise distinguished by its 
remarkably red appearance. Its declination is about 26° S. 
It comes to the meridian about three hours after Spica Virginis, 
or fifty minutes after Corona Borealis, on the 10th of July. It 
is one of the stars from which the moon's distance is reckoned 
for computing the longitude at sea. 

There are four great stars in the hearens, FomdOiata, Aldebaran^ Begviua^ and 
AwtartSy which formerly answered to the solstitial and equinoctial points, and which 
were much noticed by the astronomers of the East. 

200. About 84-° northwest of Antares, is a star of the 2d 

198. Order of Scorpio among the signs, Ac? Its comparative interest? Situation? 
When does the sun enter this Hgn t When the eoiuieUaHon t How with the solstices 
and equinoxes anciently? Why not so now? 199. Number and magnitudes of the 
stars in Scorpio? How distinguished? Name and position of its principal star? How 
known ? What use made of it ? What three other stars mentioned ? 900. What other 
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magnitade, in the head of the Scorpion, called Graffias, It is 
but one degree north of the earth's orbit. It may be recognized 
by means of a small star, situated about a degree northeast of 
it, and also by its forming a slight curye with two other stars 
of the 3d magnitude, situated below it, each about 3° apart. 
The broad part of the constellation near Graffias, is powdered 
with numerous small stars, conyer^g down to a point at 
Antares, and resembling in figure a boy's kite. 

201. As you proceed from Antares, there are ten conspicuous 
stars, chiefly of the 3d magnitude, which mark the tail of the 
kite, extending down, first in a south-southftwterly direction 
about 11°, thence easterly about 8° further, when they turn, 
and advance about 8° toward the north, forming a curve like a 
shepherd's crook, or the bottom part of the letter S. This 
crooked line of stars, forming the tail of the Scorpion, is very 
conspicuous, and may be easily traced. 

The first star below Antares, which is the last in the back, is of only the 4th magni- 
teide. It is about 2* southeast of Antares, and is denoted by the Greek name of T. 

BpeUov^ of the 8d magnitude, is the second star from Antares, and the first in the 
tail It is situated about T* below the star T, but inclining a little to the east. 

1A», of the 8d magnitude. Is the 8d sUr firom Antares. It is situated 4H* below Epsi- 
Ion. It may otherwise be known by means of a small star close by it, on tiie left. 

Zeta^ of about the same magnitude, and situated about as far below Hn, is the fourth 
star from Antares. Here the line turns suddenly to the east. 

Eia, also of the 8d magnitude, is the fifth star from Antares, and about Z^i* east of 
Zeta. 

Theia, of the same magnitude, is the sixth star from Antares, and about 43$* east 
of Eta. Here, the line turns again, curving to the north, and terminates in a couple 
of stars. 

Iota is the seventh star from Antares, 8^* above Theta, curving a little to the left. 
It is a star of the 8d magnitude, and may be known by means of a small star, almost 
touching it, on the east. 

Ka^ppa^ a star of equal brightness, Is less than 2* above Iota, and a little to the right. 

LenUh, of the 8d magnitude, is the brightest of the two last, in the tail, and is situated 
about 8' above Kappa, still ftirther to the right It may readily be known by means of 
a smaller star, close by It, on the west. 

202. This is a very beautiful-group of stars, and easily traced 
out in the heavens. It furnishes striking evidence of the facility 
with which most of the constellations may be so accurately 
delineated, as to preclude everything like uncertainty in the 
knowledge of their relative situation. 

** The heart with luster of amaiing force. 
Refulgent vibrates ; faint the other parts. 
And ill-defined by stars of meaner note.*' 

mSTORT. 
This sign was anciently represented by various symbols, sometimes bf a snake, and 
sometimes by a crocodile ; but most commonly by the scorpion. This last symbol is 



star described? Sse and position? How recognised? What said of the broad part or 
body of Scorpio? 201. What stars form the tail of Scorpio? Are they conspicuous? 
Name and describe in detail? 202. General remarlcs respecting this constellation? 
HaiWT.— How was Scorpio anciently dtUneated? How regarded by ancient astarolo- 
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Ibwud en the MMirate moimoMBti, wbleh is pretty good eTidence that these monameau 
were oonstmeted when the remal equinox accorded with Taorus. 

On both the lodlacs of Dendera, there are rode deUneationB of this animal ; that on 
the portico differs considerably from that on the other sodiac, now in the Lourre. 

Scorpio was considered by the ancient astrologers as a sign aocursed. The Egyptians 
lUed the entrance of the son into Scorpio as the commeneement of the rejgn of Typhon, 
when the Greelcs fabled the death of Orion. When the sun was in Scorpio, in the month 
of ^Merr, as Platareh informs us, the Egyptians inclosed the body of their god Osiris in 
an arh, or chest, and daring this oeremony a great annual festival was celebrated. 
Three days after tlie priests had inclosed Osiris in the aric, they pretended to have found 
him again. The death of Osiris, then, was lamented when the sun in Soorvto descended 
to the lower hemisphere, and when he arose at the yemal equinox, then Osiris was said 
to be bom anew. 

The Egyptians or Chaldeans, who first arranged the Zodiae, might haye placed Scorpio 
in this part of the heavens to denote that when the sun enters this sign, the diseases 
incident to the firnit season would prcTail ; since Autumn, which abounded in firuit, often 
brought with it a great^ariety of diseases, and might be thus fitly represented by that 
▼jenomous animal, the scorpion, who, as he recedes, wounds with a sttng in his tail. 

Mars was the tutelary deity of the Scorpion, and to this circumstance is owing all that 
largon of the astrologers, who say that there is a great analogy between the malign 
influence of the planet Mars and this sign. To this also is owing the doctrine of the 
alchemists, that iron, which metal they call Mars, Is under the dominion of Scorpio ; so 
that the transmutation of it into gold can be elected only when the sun is in this sign. 

The consteUation of the Scorpion Is rery ancient. Ovid thus mentions it in his beau- 
tiftil fisble of Phaeton :— 

** There is a place above, where Scorpio bent. 
In tail and arms surrounds a vast extent ; 
In a wide circuit of the heavens he shines. 
And fills the place of two celestial signs.** 
According to Ovid, this is the fiunous scorpion which sprang out of the earth at the 
command of Juno, and stung Orion ; of which wound he died. It was in this way the 
imperious goddess chose to punish the vanity of the hero and the hunter, for boasting 
that there was not on earth any animal which he could not conquer. 

** Words that provoked the gods once firom him fell, 
* No beasts so fierce,* said he, * but I can quell;* 
When lo I the earth a baleful scorpion sent. 
To kill Latona was the dire intent ; 
Orion saved her, though himself was slain, 
But did for that a spacious place obtain 
In heaven : *<o thee my life^* said she, *tMM dear^ 
Andybr thy merU ahine Ultutriaua there," 

Although both Orion and Scorpio were honored by the celestials with a place among 
the stars, yet their situations were so ordered that when one rose the other should set, 
and ifioe versa; so that they never appear in the same hemisphere at the same tbne. 

In the Hebrew zodiac this sign is allotted to Dan, because it is written, **Dan shall be 
a serpent by the way, an adder in the path.** 

TELESOOFIO OBJECTS. 

!• a Scoara (Antare8)—A bright star with a companion in the heart of Scorpio ; R. A 
16h. I9in. 86s. ; Dec. S. 26* 04' 8'. A 1, fiery red ; B 8, pale. Very close. 

2. &ooam(OrcMasy-A star with a companion in the head: B. A. 15h. 66m. OSs.; 
Dec. S. 190 21' 7*. A 2, pale white ; B 5^, lilac tinge. 

8. V ScoRpn— A neat dovblb stab, east by north flrom about 2* ; B. A. 16h. 02m. 480. ; 
Dec. S. 19* 02' 8*. A 4, bright white ; B 7, pale Ulac Professor MitcheU registers this 
M a triple star. 

4. <T SooRPn—A delicate doubu star in the body of the figure ; R. A. 16h. 11m. SSs. ; 

gers r Egyptian myth respecting Typhon, Ac. ? Supposed reason why Scorpio was placed 
where it is? Why do astrologers connect Mars with Scorpio f The Alchemists? What 
poetic proof of the antiquity of Scorpio ? Ovid's myth respecting ? Relative position of 
Orion and Scorpio? Place ot Scorpio in the Hebrew Zodiac, and why? 

Trlisoopio Objbcts.— Alpha? Beta? Na? Sigma? What cluster? Point oat on the 
oiap. What Nebula? 
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' Dee. S. 26* IS' 2'. About 2' west by north of AnUres., A 4, creamy vbite; B 9H 
lUac tint. 

6. A OOMPBHKSD OL0BI7LAB GLUSTKsln the right foot of OphiuchoB, or the Scorpion*! 
back ; B. A. 16h. 07m. SSs. ; Dec. S. 23* 85' 4'. Half way between a and ft BcorpU, or 4* 
east of d, A fine bright object, in an open space, with a few telescopic stars in the 
field. Pronooneed by Herschel " the richest and most condensed mass of stars which 
the firmament can offer to the contemplation of astronomers.'* Map IX., Wig. 52. 

6. A compressed mass of rery small stars, in the middle of the body, with ontlayers, 
and a few stellar companions in the field ; R. A. 19b. 18m. 51s. ; Dec. S. 26* 07' 6*. It is 
l}i* west of Antares. Elongated and bright in the center. 

T. A fine large rbbolvabu hxbitla at the root of the tail, about 7* southeast firom 
Antares; B. A. I6h. 51m. 048. ; Dec. 8. 29* 50' 6'. A mass of small stars running up to a 
blase in the centex^-has been mistaken for a comet. 



HERCULES.— MAP V. 

203. Hercules is represented on the map invested with the 
skin of the NemsBan Lion, holding a massy club in his right 
hand, and the three-headed dog Cerberus in his left. He occu- 
pies a large space in the northern hemisphere, with one foot rest- 
ing on the head of Draco, on the north, and his head nearly 
touching that of Ophiuchus, on the south. This constellation 
extends from 12^ to 50^ north declination, and its mean right 
ascension is 265° ; consequently its centre is on the meri<£an 
about the 21st of July. 

204. Hercules is bounded by Draco on the north, Lyra on the 
east, Ophiuchus or the Serpent-Bearer on the south, and the Ser- 
pent and the Crown on the west. It contains one hundred and 
thirteen stars, including one of the 2d, or of between the 2d and 
3d magnitudes, nine of the 3d magnitude, and nineteen of the 
4th. The principal star is Ras Algetki, and is situated in the 
head, about 25° southeast of Corona Borealis. It may be 
readily known by means of another bright star of equal magni- 
tude, 5° east-southeast of it, called Ras Alhague. Bas Alhagne 
marks the head of Ophiuchus, and Bas Algethi that of Her- 
cules. These two stars are always seen together like the bright 
pairs in Aries, Gemini, the Little Dog, &c. They come to our 
meridian about the 28th of July, near where the sun does the 
last of April, or the middle of , August. 

About midway between ^as Algethi on the southeast, and Ariadne's Crown on the 
northwest, may be seen Beta and Gamma, two stars of the 8d magnitude, situated in 
the west shoulder, about 8* apart. The northernmost of these two is called BittiUctM. 

Those four stars In the shape of a diamond, 8* or 10* southwest of the two in the 
shoulder of Hercales, are situated in the head of the Serpent 



208. Describe Hercules f His magnitude and position f When on the meridian f 
204. How bounded? Number of stars? Their slae? Principal star, and how known? 
What said of Ras Alhague, and Ras Algethi? Of Beta and Gamma ? 
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205. About 12° B. N. E. of Rutilicus, and 10^° directly north ol 
Ras Algethi, are two stars of the 4th magnitude, in the east 
shoulder. They may be known by two very minute stars a little 
above them on the left. The two stars in each shoulder of Her- 
cules, with Ras Algethi in the head, form a regular triangle. 

The left, or east arm of Hercules, which grasps the triple-headed monster Cerbems, 
may be traced by means of three or four stars of the 4th magnitude, situated in a row, 
8* and 4* apart, extending from the shoolder, in a northeasterly direction, niat small 
dnster, situated in a triangular form, about 14* northeast of Ras Algethi, and 18* east- 
southeast of the left shoulder, distinguish the head of Cerberus. 

E^hteen or 20* northeast of the Crown, are four stars of the 8d and 4th magnitudes, 
forming an irregular square, of which the two southern ones are about 4* apart, and in 
a line 6* or 7* south of the two northern ones, which are nearly 7* apart. 

/\', in tiie northeast comer, may be known by means of one or two other small stars, 
close by it, on the east. JEifa, In the northwest comer, may be known by its being in a 
row with two smaller stars, extending toward the northwest, and about 4* apart. The 
stars of the 4th magnitude, Just south of the Dragon's head, point out the left foot and 
ankle of Hercules. 

Several other stars, of the 8d and 4th magnitudes, may be traced out in this eonstella- 
tion, by reference to the map. 

mSTORT. v> 

This constellation is intended to immortalise the name of Hercules, the Theban, so 
celebrated in antiquity for his heroic ralor and invincible prowess. According to the 
ancients', there were many persons of this name. Of all these, the son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena is the most celebrated, and to him the actions of the others have been gene- 
rally attributed. 

The birth of Hercules was attended with many miraculous events. He was brought 
up at Tirynthus, or at Thebes, and before he had completed his eighth month, the jealousy 
of Juno, who was intent upon his destraction, sent two snakes to devour him. Not ter- 
rified at the sight of the serpents, he boldly seised them, and squeesed them to death, 
while his brother Iphicles alarmed the house with his frightful shrieks. * 

He was early instracted in the liberal arts, and soon became the pupil of the centaur 
Chiron, under whom he rendered himself the most valiant and accomplished of all the 
heroes of antiquity. In the 18th year of his age, he commenced his arduous and glorious 
pursuits. He subdued a lion that devoured the flocks of his supposed father, Amphi- 
tryon. After he had destroyed the lion, he delivered his country from the annual tri- 
bute of a hundred oxen, which it paid to Erginus. 

As Hercules, by tiie will of Jupiter, was suhjected to the power of Eurystheus, and 
obliged to obey him in every respect, Enrystheus, Jealous of his rising fame and power, 
ordered him to appear at MycensB, and perform the labors which, by priority of birth, 
be was empowered to impose upon him. Hercules refused, but afterwards consulted 
the oracle of Apollo, and was told that he must be subservient, for twelve years, to the 
will of EurystheuB, in compliance with the commands of Jupiter ; and that, after he had 
achieved the most celebrated labors, he should be reckoned in the number of the gods. 
So plain an answer determined him to go to Mycenss, and to bear with fortitude what- 
ever gods or men should impose upon him. Eurystheus, seeing so great a man totally 
subjected to him, and apprehensive of so powerftil an enemy, commanded him to achieve 
a number of enterprises the most difficult and arduous ever known, generally called the 
TwBLVB Labobs or Hbbculbb. Being ftirnished with complete armor by the favor of the 
gods, he boldly encountered the imposed labors. 

1. He subdued the Nemssan Lion in his den, and invested himself with his skin. 

2. He des^^yed the LernsBah Hydra, with a hundred hissing heads, and dipped his 
arrows in the gall of the monster, to render their wounds incurable. 

8. He took alive the stag with golden horns and brasen feet, so famous for its incre- 
dible swiftness, after pursuing it for twelve months, and presented it, unhurt, to 
Eurystheus. 

4. He took alive, the Erymanthian Boar, and killed the Centaurs who opposed him. 

205. What two other stars, and what triangle f How trace the left or east arm of Her- 
cules? What four stars, and forming what? Describe Pi, and how known. Eta? Any 
other stars? 

HisTOBT.— Design of this constellation t Story of the birth of Hercules ? His wonderftil 
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5. He cleansed the Btables of Angiaa, tn which 8,000 oxen had been confined for many 
jean. 

6. He killed the carnivorous birds which ravaged the conntry of Arcadia, and fed on 
human flesh. 

7. He took alive, and brought into Peloponnesus, the wild boll of Orete, which no 
mortal durst look upon. 

8. He obtained for Eurystheus ttte mares of Diomedes, which fed on homan flesh after 
having given their owner to be first eaten by them. 

9. He obtained the girdle of the queen of the Amasons, a formidable nation of warlike 
females. 

10. He killed the monster Geryon, king of Gades, and brought away his numerous 
flocks, which fed upon human flesh. 

11. He obtained the golden apples fhMn the garden of the Hesperides, which were 
watched by a dragon. 

12. And finally, be brought up to the earth the three-headed dog Cerberus, the guar- 
dian of the entrance to the infernal regions. 

According-to Dupuis, the twelve labors of Hercules are only a figurative representation 
of the annual course of the mm through the twelve sig^s of the Zodiac ; Hercules being put 
for the son, inasmuch as it is the powerful planet which animates and imparts fecundi^ 
to the universe, and whose divinity has been honored, in every quarter, by temples and 
altars, and consecrated in the religious strains of all nations. 

Thus Virgil, in the eighth book of his Aneid, records the deeds of Hercules, and cele- 
brates his praise :— 

** The lay records the labors, and the praise, 
And all the immortal acts of Hercules. 
First, how the mighty babe, when swath*d in bands. 
The serpents strangled with his infant hands ; 
Then, as in years and matchless force he grew, 
The (Echalian walls and Trajan overthrew, 
Besides a thousand hasards they relate. 
Procured by Juno's and Eurystheus' hate. 
Thy hands, unconquer'd hero, could subdue 
The cloud-born Oentaur, and the monster crew * 
Nor thy resistless arm the bull withstood; 
Nor he, the roaring terror of the wood. 
The triple porter of the Stygian seat 
* With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. 

And, seised with fear, forgot the mangled meat. 
The infernal waters trembled at thy sight: 
Thee, god, no face of danger could affright; 
Nor huge TyphsBus, nor the unnumber'd snake. 
Increased with hissing heads, in Lema*s lake." 

Besides these arduous labors which the Jealousy of Eurystheus imposed upon him, ha 
also achieved others of his own accord, equally celebrated. Before he delivered himself 
up to the king of MycensB he accompanied the Argonauts to Oolchis. He assisted the 
gods in their wars against the giants, and it was through him alone that Jupiter obtained 
the victory. He conquered Laomedon and pillaged Troy. 

At three different times he experienced fits of insanity. In the second, he slew the 
brother of his beloved lole ; in the third he attempted to carry away the sacred tripod 
from Apollo's temple at Delphi, for which the oracle told him he must be sold as a slave. 
He was sold accordingly to Omphale, queen of Lydia, who restored him to liberty, and 
married him. After this he returned to Peloponnesus, and re-established on the throne 
of Sparta his firiend Tyndarus, who had been expelled by Hippocoon. He became 
enamored of D^anira, whom, after having overcome all his rivals, he married ; but was 
obliged to leave his father-in-law's kingdom, because he had inadvertently killed a man 
with a blow of his fist. He retired to the court of Ceyx, king of Trachina, and in his 
way was stopped by the streams of the Evenus, where he slew the Oentaur Nessus, for 
presuming to offer indignity to his beloved D^anira. The Oentaur, on expiring, gave to 
b^anira the celebrated tunic which afterward caused the death of Hercules. '* This 
tunic," said the expiring monster, " has the virtue to recall a husband from unlawful 
love.'l D^anira, fearing lest Hercules should relapse again into love for the beautifbl 
lole, gave him the fatal tunic, which was so infected with the poison of the Jjernssan 

exploits ? Origin and character of the twelve labors ? What are these labors supposed 
to represent? What quotation from Virgil ? Story of the death of Hercules? Ovid? 
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Ejdr%t that he had no sooner Inyested -himself with % than it began to penetrate hii 
bones, and to boil through all his reins. He attempted to poll it oS; bat it was too late. 
" As the red iron hisses in the flood, 

So boils the venom in his curdling blood. 

Now with the greedy flame his entrails glow, 

And livid sweats down all his body flow ; 

The crackling nerves, burnt up, are burst in twain, 

The lurking venom melts his swimming brain." 

As the distemper was incurable, he implored the protection of Jupiter, gave his bow 
and arrows to Philoctetes, and erected a large burning pile on the top of Mount (Bta. 
He spread on the pile the skin of the Nemasan lion, and laid hhnself down upon it, as on 
a bed, leaning his head upon his dub. Philoctetes set fire to the pile, and the hero saw - 
himself, on a sudden, surrounded by the most appalling flames ; yet he did not betray 
any marks of fear or astonishment. Jupiter saw him from heaven, and told the sur- 
rounding gods, who would have drenched the pile with tears, while they entreated that 
he would raise to the skies the immortal part of a hero who had cleared the earth f^m 
so many monsters and tyrants ; and thus the thunderer spake : — 

" Be all your fears forborne : 

The (Btean fines do thou, great hero, scorn. 

Who vanquishM all things shall subdue the flame 

That part alone of gross maternal Arame 

Fire shall devour ; while what from me he drew 

Shall live immortal, and its force subdue : 

Th(U, when he's dead, Fll raise to realms above ;~ 

May all the powers the righteous act approve.** 

(Md^a Met. lib. iz. 
Accordingly, after the mortal part of Hercules was consumed, as the ancient poets 
say, he was carried up to heaven in a chariot drawn by four horses. 

** Quem pater omnipotens inter cava nubila raptum, 
Quadruugo cnrru radiantibus intulit astris.*' 

^'^ Almighty Jove 

In his swift car his honorM oflbpring drove ; 
High o*er the hollow clouds the coursers fly, 
And lodge the hero in the starry sky." 

ao<<r«jM.iib.ix.v.8n. 

T15LES00PI0 OBJISOTS. 

1. a Hkrcuub (Rat Algeth/Cy^A. beautifU doubli star in the liead of Hercules ; R. A. 
17h. 07m. 21s. ; Dec. N. U* 84' 06'. A 8)tf, orange ; B 6ltf , greenish. Map YUI., Fig. 18. 

2. 13 Hbrouus {SutiUouay—A fine oovblb stab in a barren field, on the hero's left 
shoulder ; R. A, 16h. 23m. 2l8. ; Dec. N. 21* 60' 6*. A 2H, pale yeUow ; B 11, lilac tint. 

8. y Hkbouus— An open oonBLK star in a dark field, on the left arm; R. A. 16h. 14m. 
68s. ; Dec. N. 19° 82' 0'. A 83i, sUvery white ; B 10, lUac. About half-way firom Bat 
Algethi^ in the head, to Alphcusea in the Northern Grown. 

4. 6 HBROirLi&— A BUTART STAR ou the right shoulder, and about 11* due north of a • 
R. A. ITh. 08m. 28s. ; Dec. N. 26° 01' 9*. A 4, greenish white ; B 83i, grape red. It 
fomu an equilateral triangle wiUi a and 0, 

6. C HsRcxrus— A close bikart star over the middle of the body ; R. A. 16h. Shn. 15s. ) 
Dec. N. 81' 68' 7'. A 8, yeUowish white; B 6, orange tint A »* wonderous ob|ect»'— 
One star being sometimes occulted by the other. 

6. n HBRCUUEh~A bright star with a distant companion on the left thigh ; R. A. 16h. 
87m. 26s. ; Dec. N. 88* 18' 8'. A 8, pale yellow ; B 10, dusky. ' 

7. A LARQB OLUBTBR ou the left thigh, between ^ and ijy ZH* southwesterly of the 
latter ; R. A. 16h. 86m. 688. ; Dec. N. 86* 46' 8'. A superb object, biasing up in the cen- 
ter, with numerous outlayers. Map IX., Fig. 68. May be seen by the naked eye in the 
absence of the moon. 

8. A OLOBULAB 0LU8TBB of miuuto stars IH* north by east of 17 ; R. A. 17h. 12m. 148.; 
Dec. N. 48* 18' 4'. Large, bright, and resolvable, with a luminous centre. Several 
other stars in the field. Map IX., Fig. 64. 

TRLi800PiaOBjBOTs.~Alpha? Point out on the map Beta f Gamma t Delta? Zetaf 
Bta? What clusters? Point out on the map. What Nebula? 
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9. A small plarctabt hxbula between the hero*s shoulders ; R. A. 16h. 9tm, 46b. ; Dee. 
24* 05' 8*. A curious ol^ect, with a disc 8' in diameter. Look northeast of y and 
in the left arm, to a point forming an equilateral triangle with these two stars. 

10. A fine PLAVBTAST HBBULA near the right knee of Hercoles ; R. A. 16h. 4Sm. 288. * 
Dec. N. 46* 47' 0*. About 4* east by north from r. It is large, round, and of a lucid 
pale blue hue. A 6th magnitude star near it somewhat eclipses its brightness. 



SERPEKTARIUS, VEL OPHIUOHUS (the bbbpbnt bearbb).— 

MAP V. 

206. The Serpent-Bearer is also called -ffisculapios, or the 
god of medicine. He is represented as a man with a venerable 
beard, having both hands clenched in the folds of a prodigious 
serpent, which is writhing in his grasp. 

The constellation occupies a considerable space in the mid- 
heaven, directly south of Hercules, and west of Taurus Ponia- 
towski. Its center is very nearly over the equator, opposite to 
Orion, and comes to the meridian the 26th of July. It contains 
seventy-four stars, including one of the 2d magnitude, five of 
the 3d, and ten of the 4th. 

20 T The principal star in Serpentarius is called Has Alhague, 
It is of the 2d magnitude, and situated in the head, about 5° 
E. S. B. of Ras Algethi, in the head of Hercules. Ras Alhague 
is nearly 13° N. of the equinoctial, while Rko^ in the southern 
foot, is about 25° south of the equinoctial. These two stars 
serve to point out the extent of the constellation from north to 
south. Ras Alhague comes to the meridian on the 28th of July, 
about 21 minutes after Ras Algethi. 

About 10* S. W. of Ras Alhague are two small star^of the 4th mi^nitude, scarcely 
more than a degree apart. They distinguish the left or west shoulder. The northern 
one is marked Joia and the other Kappa. 

Eleven or twelve degrees S. S. E. of Ras Alhague are two other stars of the 8d magni- 
tude, in the east shoulder, and about 2* apart. The upper one is called CheMi, and the 
lower one Chimma, These stars in the head and shoulders of Serpentarius, form a tri- 
angle, with the vertex in Ras Alhague, and pointing toward the northeast. 

208. About 4° E. of Gamma, is a remarkable cluster of four 
or five stars, in the form of the letter V, with the open part to 
the north. It very much resembles the Hyades. This beautiful 
little group mark the face of Taurus Poniatowski. The solsti- 
tial colure passes through the equinoctial about 2° E. of the 

806. What other name has the Serpent Bearer? How represented? Situation and 
extent? Number and sise of its principal stars? 90T. Name of Its principal star? 
Magnitude and situation? Rho, and its situation? Use of these two stars? What said 
of Iota and Kappa? Of Oheleb and Gamma? SOS. Wh4t remarkable cluster? Vor 

5* 
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lower star in the rertex of the Y. The letter name of this 
star is k. 

There is sometUi* renarkmhie in its eentral position. It is dtantcd afanosl ezaciljin 
the mid-hesTens, beSof^ nearly eqoidistsnt from Che poles, and mldwaj between the Ter- 
nal and antomnal eqoinoxes. It is, however, abont one and a third degrees nearer the 
north tiian the sooth p<^ and about two de^«es nearer the antnmnal tiian tiie yemal 
equinox, being aboat two degrees west of the solstitial colore. 

Directlj sooth of the V, at the distance of aboot IS*, are two Tory smali stars, about 
8* ainrt, sitoated in the right hand, where it grasps the serpent. About half-way 
between, and nearly in a line with, the two in the hand and the two in the ihoulder, is 
another star of the Sd magnitude, oiarked ZUa, situated in the Serpent, opposite the 
right elbow. It may be known by means of a minute star just under it. 

Jforstc, in the left arm, is a sUr of the 4th magnitude, aboot 10* 8. W. of Iota and 
Kappa. Aboot 7* fiirther in the same direction are two stars of the 8d magnitude, situ- 
ated in the hand, and a little more than a degree apart. The upper one of the two, 
which is about 16* N. of Grafflas in Scorpio, is called Yed; the other is marked l^silon. 
These two stars mark the other point in the folds of the monster where it is grasped by 
Serpentarins. 

The left arm of Serpentarins may be easily traced by means of the two stars in the 
shoulder, the one (Marsic) near the elbow, and the two in the "hand; all lying nearly 
In a line N. N. B. and S S. W. In the same manner may the ri|^t arm be traced, by 
sUrs yezy similarly situated ; that is to say, first by the two in the east shoulder, just 
west of the T, thence 8* in a souther^ direction inclining a littte to the east, by Zeta, 
(known by a Uttie star right onder it,) and then by the two small ones in the right hand, 
situated about 6* below Zeta. 

About 12* from Antares, hi an easterly dbreetion, are two stars in the right foot, about 
8* apart. The largest and lower of the two, is on the left hand. It is of between the 
Sd and 4th magnitudes, and mariced Sho. There are seTeral other stars in this constel- 
lation of the 8d and 4th magnitudes. They may be traced oat from the maps. 

** Thee, Serpentarins, we behold distinct. 
With seventf-four refrilgent stars ; and ons 
Graces thy helmet, of the second class : 
The Serpent, in thy hand graq>*d, winds his spire 
Immense ; fewer by ten his figure trace ; 
One of the second rank ; ten shun the sight : 
And seven, he who bears the monster hides.'*— JTudosto* 

BISTORT. 
This constellation was known to the ancients twelve hundred years before the Ohrw- 
tian era. Homer mentions it It is thus referred to in the Astronomicon of Manilius :^ 
" Next, Ophiuchus strides the mighty snake. 
Untwists his winding folds, and smooths his back, 
Extends his bulk, and o'er the slippery scale 
His wide-stretch'd hands on either side fMrevail 
The snake turns back his head and seems to rage : 
That war must last where equal power prevails." 
JBsculapius was the son of Apollo, by Coronis, and was educated by Chiron the Cen- 
taur in the art of medicine, in which he became so skilful, that he was considered the 
inventor and god of medicine. At the birth of JBsculapius, the inspired daughter of 
Ohiron uttered, ** in sounding verse,** this prophetic strain. 

** Hail, great physician of the world, aU hafll 
Hail, mighty infant, who, in years to come, 
Shall heal the nations and defraud the tombt 
Swift be thy growth I thy triumphs unconflned t 
Make kingdoms thicker, .ind increase mankind : 
Thy dnring art shall animate the dead. 
And draw the thunder on thy guilty head : 
Then shalt thou die, but from the dark abode 
Rise up victorious, and be twice a god.'* 

and resemblance? Marks what? What said of the lower star in the Y.f What stars 
south of it r What of Marsic? Of Ted and EpsUon ? How traoe the left arm ? 

UunroBT.'— Antiquity of this constellation? Proof? Who was iBsculapius ? Aoconot 
of his great sUUf His metamorphosis ? Remarkable fact respecting Socrates and Plato f 
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He accompanied Uie Argonauts to ColchiB, in the ci^iacity of pbTticIan. He is Mid to 
have restored many to life, insomuch that Pluto complained to Jupiter, that his dark 
dominion was in danger of being depopulated by his art. 

iBsculapius was worshiped at Epidanrus, a city of Peloponnesus, and hence he if 
styled by Milton ** the god in Bpidaurus." Being sent for to Rome In the time of a plague, 
be assumed the form of a serpent and accompanied the ambassadors, but tiiongh thus 
changed, he was iBsculapius still, in serpente <2tft»— the deity in a serpent— and under 
that form he continued to be worshiped at Rome. The cock and the serpent were sacred 
to him, especially the latter. The ancient physicians used them in their prescriptions. 

One of the last acts of Socrates, who is accounted the wisest and best man of Pagan 
antiquity, was to offer a cock to JBscnlapius. He and Plato were both idolaters ; they 
conformed, and advised others to conform, to the religion of their country ; to gross 
idolatry and absurd superstition. If the wisest and most learned were so blind, what 
must the foolish and ignorant have been f 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a Opbivchi {Bos Alhaffuey—k bright star with a minute companion, in the head of 
the figure ; R. A. 17h. 27m. 80s. i Dec. N. 12* 40' 06'. A S, sapphire ; B 9, pale grey. A 
coarse triplet of small stars near them. 

2. 6 OphiuChi ( Yed) — A star with a distant companion, in the right hand ; R. A. 19h, 
05m. 58s. ; Dec. S. 8* 16' 07*. A 8, deep yellow ; B 10, pale lilac; a third minute star in 
the field. 

8. fj OpHnjcm— A brilliant star with a distant companion, on the left knee ; on the 
margin of the milky way; R. A. ITh. 01m. 18s. : Dec. N. 16° 81' 08*. A 234, pale yeUow ; 
B 18, blue. 

4. r Ophiuchi— A dose bikart stab on the left hand, 15* northeast of the bright star 
, just described, towards Altair; R. A. 17h. 54m. 22s. { Dec. 8. 8* 10' 04'. A 5, and B 
I, both pale white; 10, light blue; two other stars in the field. Out of place on the 

map, or R. A. wrong in the tables, as given above. 

5. A TBiPLK or rather mdltiplx star, between the left foot of Ophiuchos, and the root of / 
the taU of Scorpio ; R. A. 17h. 05m. 29s. ; Dec. S. 26* 21' 05'. It is about 10* due east of 
Antares. A 4Ht ruddy; B 6Hi paie yellow; G 73tf, greyish. The latter is double, a 
minute companion appearing at a distance, though not seen throu|^ ordinary instruments. 
For relative position, Ac, see Map TIIL, Fig. 14. 

6. A fine globular clustkr, between the right hip and elbow ; R. At 16h. 88m 56s. ; 
Dec. S. r 40' 08'. A rich cluster, condensed towards the center, with many straggling 
outlayers. About 8* from e Ophiuchi, towards /). 

7. A RICH OLUSTBB of compressed stars, in the right hip ; R, A* 16h. 48m. 46s. ; Dec. 8. 
8* 61' 08*. About 8* east of e Ophiuchi ; or half-way between /? LLbrss, and a Aquilas. A 
beautiful round cluster, and may be seen with a telescope three feet in length. 

8. A BOUHD CLU8TXR ou the left leg; R. A. 17h. 09m. 4?s. ; Dec S. 18* 20' OT. It lies 
about 8* southeast of e, and rather more than 3^ the distance on a line from Antares tc 
Altair. A fine oty'ect— myriads of stars clustering to a blase in the center. 

9. A LARGB GLOBULAR CLUSTKR lu the left arm ; R. A. ITh. %hn. 18s. ; Dec 8. 8* 09' 01'. 
It lies 16* south of Ras Alhague, or about half way fi-o'm Scorpii to e Aquihc 634* south- 
by- west of y Ophiucht A fine olyect, of a lucid white, and may be seen with small instru- 
ments. Several stars in the field. Map IX., Fig. 65. 

Tklbsoopio Objbots.— Alpha? Delta? Eta? What multiple star? Point out on the 
map. What olnsters ? Which shown on the map ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

COKSTKLLASnOKS OK THE MERIDIAK IK JUTGUBT. 

; ^ DB AGO (the DX^eoK).— map VL 

209. This constellatioii, whidi compasseB a large drcoit in the 
polar regions by its ample folds and contortions, contains many 
stars wMch may be easily traced. From the head of the mon- 
ster, which is under the foot of Hercnles, there is a complete 
coil tending eastwardly, about It^ N. cf Lyra ; thence he winds 
down northerly abont 14° to the second coil, where he reaches 
almost to the girdle of Cepheos; then he loops down somewhat 
in the shape of the letter XJ, and makes a third coil abont 15^ 
below the first. From the third coil he holds a westerly course 
for about 13°, then goes directly down, passing between the 
head of the Lf»8er and the tail of the Greater Bear. 

210. Draco contains eighty stars, including two of the 2d 
magnitude, three of the 3d, and sixteen of the 4th. 

** The Dragon nextj winds like a mlgb^ stream : 
Within Its ample folds are eighty stars. 
Poor of the second order. 1^ he waves 
His ample spires, InrolTlng either Sear/* 

The head of the Dragon is readily distinguished by means of 
four stars, 3°, 4°, and 5"" apart, so situated as to form an irregu- 
lar square ; the two upper ones being the brightest, and both 
of the 2d magnitude. The right-hand upper one, called Etamn^ 
has been rendered very noted in modern astronomy from its 
connection with the discovery of a new law in physical science, 
called the Aberration of Light, 

The letter name of this star Is Oamma, or €kimma Drac&nit ; and by this appellation 
it is most flreqaently called. The other bri«dit star, about 4* f^m it on the left, ia 
Rattaben. 

211. About 4° W. of Rastaben, a small star may, with close 
attention, be discerned in the nose of the Dragon, which, with 
the irregular square before mentioned, makes a figure somewhat 
resemblmg an Italic F, with the point toward the west, and the 
open part toward the east. The small star in the nose, is called 
Er Raids. 

209. Describe Draco— Its situation and extent. SlO. Nomber and siie of its princi- 
pal stars? HowmajtheAMulof Draoobe distingnished? What said of Btanin? Its 
latter name? What of Bastaben? 211. Of Er Rakisf Farther of Rastaben? Of 
Ktnnin ? Of Grumium ? Of Omicron ? How may the second coil be recognised ? What 
tif Zetaf Of Eta, Theta, and Asich ? Of Thuban, Kappa, and Giansar f 
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The two small stars 5* or 9* 8. of Rastaben are In the left foot of Herevles. 

Raataben Is on the meridian nearly at the same moment with Ras Alhagne. Etanln, 
40* N. of it, is on the meridian aboat the 4th of August, at the same time with the three 
western stars in the face of Taurus Poniatowskii, or the V. It is sitaated less than S* west 
o ' the solstitial oolure, avd is eiaetly in the lenith of London. Its faroraUe position has 
lei English astronomers to watch its aK>«arance, for long periods, with the most exact and 
unwearied scrutiny. 

Of the four stars forming the irregular square in the head, the lower and ri[^t-hand one 
is 6H* N. of Etanin. It is called Ommlmn, and is of the 8d magnitude. A few (f 



E. of the square, may be seen, with a littte care, eight stars of the fith magnitude, and one 
of the 4th, which is marked Omicront and lies 6* B. of G^mmium. This group is in the first 
con of the Dragon. 

The second cofl is about 18* below the first, and may be reeogniied by means of feme 
stars of the 8d and 4th magnitudes, so situated as to form a small square, about half the 
size of that in the head. The brightest of them is on the left, and is marlced Delta. A line 
drawn firom Rastaben through Qromium, and produced about 14*, will point it put. A line 
drawn from I^a through Zi Draconis, and produced 10* further, will point out Zeta, a 
star of the 8d mi^piitude, situated in the third coiL Zeta may otherwise be known, by its 
being nearly in a line with, and midway between, Etanin and Kochab. From Zeta, the 
remaining stars In this constellation are easily traced. 

jSVo, TMta^ and Asich, come next ; all stars of the 8d magnitude, and at the distance 
seyeraUy, of 6*, 4*, and 5* from Zeta. At Asich, the third star from Zeta, the taU of the 
Dragon makes a sudden crook. TliMban^ ITappc^ and Oiaruar, follow next, and com- 
plete the taU. 

212. Thuban is a bright star of the 2d magnitude, 11° from 
Asich, in a line with, and about midway between, Mizar and the 
southernmost guard in the Little Bear. By nautical men this 
star is called the DragorCs TaU, and is considered of much 
importance at sea. It is otherwise celebrated as being formerly 
the north pola/r star. About 2,300 years before the Christian 
Era, Thuban was ten tunes nearer the true pole of the heavens 
than Cynosura now is. 

Kappa is a star of the 8d magnitude, 10* flrom Alpha, between Hegrea and the pole. 
Mtsar and Megres, in the taU of the Great Bear, form, with Thuban and Kappa, in the 
tail of the Dragon, a large quadrilateral figure, whose longest side is from Hegrea to 
Kappa. 

GianaaPj the last star in the tall, is between the 8d and 4th magnitudes, and 5* from 
Kappa. The two pohiters will also point out Qiansar, lying at the distance of little more 
than 8* from them, and in the direction of the pole. 

mSTORT. 

Hythologists give yarious accounts of this constellation. By some it is represented as 
the watchful dragon which guardaf the golden apples in the famous garden of the Hes- 
perides, near Mount Atlas in Africa, and was slain by Hercules. Juno, who presented 
these apples to Jupiter on the day of their nuptials, took Draco up to heaven, and made a 
constellation of him, as a reward for his fkithfiil services. Others maintain that in the war 
with the giants, this dragon was brought into combat, and opposed to Mineiva, who seised 
It in her hand, and hurled it, twisted as it was, into the heavens round the axis of the 
world, before it had time to unwind its contortions, where it deeps to this day. Other 
writers of antiquity say, that this is the dragon killed by Oadmus, who was ordered by his 
father to go in quest of his sister Europa, whom Jupiter had carried away, and never to 
retam to Phenlda without her. 

*' When now Agenor had his daughter lost, 

He sent his son to search on every coast ; 

And sternly bade him to his arms restore 

The darling maid, or see his face no more.*' 

214. Sise and position of Thuban? What called by nautical men ? How otherwise 
eelebrated f What further of Kappa, Mlxar, Megres, Ae. ? 
UiwuBT^Tariooa Hythotogical acconntat Story of Oadmus and the dragon's teeth t 
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His ■eareh, bowerer, prarliif frwltlfi, he c — w lto d Ihe orade of ApoBo, and was 
ordered to boild s city where he ihoald aee a heifier sK^ in tite grass, and to call the 
eooatry Boeotia. He sav the heifer aeeordinc to the orade, and as be wislied to reador 
thaola to the god by a saerifloe, be sent his companions to fetch water firom the neighbor- 
ing grove. The waters were sacred to Mars, and guarded by a most terrific dragoOf who 
deroored all tlie messengers. Cadmus, tired of their seining delay, went to the ^ace, 
and saw the monster still feeding on their flesh. 

Cadmns, beholding soeh a scene, boldly resolred to arenge, or to share their fate. He 
therefore attacked the monster with slings and arrows, and, with the assistance of 
Minerra, slew him. He then ptwAed out his teeth, and sowed them, at the cmnmand of 
Pallas, in a plain, when they soddenly sprang np into armed men. 

Entertaining worse i^ipni^iension tmn the direfbl ofl^[Ming than he had done firom the 
dragon himself, he was aboot to fly, when they Ml mmi each other, and were aH slain in 
one pnmuscooas canufa, ezo^t ftTe, i^o assisted Oadaina to bolld the dty of BoBotia. 

nuBOono OBJSciB. 



1. a DaAOon8(7'A«daA)— A star with a distant companion In the fifth coil of Draco; R. 
A.14h.00m.<»S.; Dec. N. 65* 06* Ot'. A S3i, pale yellow; B8,dnsky; two other stsrs in 
the field. Upwards of 4,600 years ago, this was the polo-star of the Chaldeans. 



2. Dbaooxb (Bastaben) — A star with a reiy distant companion, in the ^e of Draco ; 
R. A.17h.i6m.488.; Dec N. 68* 25' 08". AS, yellow; B10,bliiisb; other stars in field. 

8. y DaAOOras ( Jta«itn>->A star with a telescopic eooapanion, in the crown of Draco ; 
R. A17h.fi8m.68s.; Dec. N.5r80'06'. A 8, orange tint; B 18, pale lilac A third star 
In the field making a neat triangle with A and B. JBomM Is celebrated as the star by 
viewing which, Bradly discovered the aberration of light in 1T85. It is a lenlth-star at 
the Greenwich observatory. 

4. 6 DaAOOiA— A bright star with a distant oompaalon, hi the second flexure; R. A. 
19b. 18m. Ms.; Dec. N. 67' 88' 06*. A 8, deep yellow ; B 9)t, pale red; other smaU stars 
hi the field. 

5. e DaAOon»— A fine doable star between the second and third flexures; R. A. 19h. 
48m. 4l8. ; Dec. N. 68* 61' 6*. A 5H> Ught yellow; B 8, bhie; a third star Just north 
of a. 

6. Tf Draooxis— A star with a companion, between the third and fourth flexures ; B. A. 
16h. 21m. 48s. ; Dec. N. 61* 68' 04'. A 8, deep yeUow ; B 11, pale grey. 

7. fi DxAOOHis— A very neat BorAXT BTsmf, on the tip of the Dragon's tongue ; R. A. 
17h. OSm. oas. ; Dec N. 54* 41' 08*. A 4, and B 43<, both white. Resembles Castor, 
though the components are nearer eqnaL Period, about 600 years. 

8. A TBiPLx STAR hi thc first flexure: R. A. 18h. 81m. 86s. ; Dec. N. 58* 42' 06'. A 6, 
psle wbtte; B 6Hy light blue; C T, ruddy. A dlfiicult ohfect— about midway between 
y and S. 

9. A beautiftil triplb star in the nose of Draco, on a line firom y over /), and near 
twice as much fturther; R. A. 16h. 8Sm. 88s. ; Deo. N. 68* 14' 09*. A 6, pale yellow; B63<, 
folnt lilac; C 6, white; fbur other stars hi view. 

10. A BRioHT-CLAfls, OVAL xiBULA, undcT the Iwdy of Draco; R. A 16h. OSm. 06s. ; Dee. 
N. 56* 88' 0*. Fafait at the edges, with four stars in the field ; one quite near it. 

1 1 . A PLAXRABT xxBULA, between the second and third coil, on a line firom Polaris to y 
Draconis: R. A ITh. 58m. 88s.; Dec 66* 88' 01'. A remarkably bright and pale blue 
ol^ect, with several telescopic stars in the field, liap IX., Fig. 66. It Is sttuated exaotlj 
in the pole o/the ecUpUe. 



LYRA (thb harp).— map V. 

213. This coDstellatioD is distinguished by one of the most 
brilliant stars in the northern hemisphere. It is situated direct- 
ly south of the first coil of Draco, between the Swan on the 

Tkusoopio OanoTB.— Alpha? Beta? Gamma? Delta? EpslIoD? Bta? Mu? 
Triple stars? Nebulsa? 

'218. How is lorra distinguished? Where situated? Number and slie of its priaoi- 
psl stars ? 
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east, and Hercnies on the west ; and when on the meridian, ia 
ahnost direcUj overhead. It contains twenty-one stars, includ- 
ing one of the 1st magnitnde, two of the 3d, and as many of 
the 4th. 

There Lyra^ for the brightness of her stars. 

More than their number, eminent ; thrice sevea , 

She counts, and mm of these illuminates 

The heavens fiur around, blaiing imperial 

In the^r«< order." 

214. This star '* blazing imperial in the first order" is called 
Ytga^ and sometimes Wtga; bat more frequently, Lyfra^ after 
the name of the constellation. 

There is no possibility of mistaking this star for any other. 
It is situated 14f ° S. E. of Eltanm, and about 30° N. N. E. of 
Ras Alhague and Ras Algethi. It may be certainly known by 
means of two small, yet conspicuous stars, of the 5th magnitude, 
situated about 2° apart, on the east of it, and making with it a 
beautiful little triangle, with the angular point at Lyra. 

The northernmost of these two small stars is marked ^^9Uo^ and the southern one 
Zsto. About S* S. E. of Zeta, and. in a line with Lyra, is a star of the 4th magnitude, 
marked IMiay in the middle of the Harp; and 4* or 5* S. of Delta, are two sUrs of the 
8d magnitude, about 2* apart, in the garland of the Harp, forming another triangle, whose 
rertez is in Delta. The star on the east is marked €^Qmfma ; that on the west, Bda. If 
a line be drawn f^om Etanin through I^a, and produced 6* farther, it will reach Beta. 

This is a Tariable star, changing from the 8d to nearly the 5th magnitude in the space 
of a week ; it is supposed to have spots on its surface, and to turn on its axis, like 
our sun. 

Qamma comes to the meridian SI minutes after Lyra, and precisely at the same 
moment with J^psOtm, in the tail of the Eagle, ITH* S. of it. 

The remarkable brightness of a Lyra has attracted the admi- 
ration of astronomers in all ages. Manilius, who wrote in the 
age of Augustus, thus alludes to it : — 

'* Ohk, placed In fipont above the rest, displays 
A vigorous light and darts surprising rays.** 

AM^bnmomtLoon^ B. L p. IS. 

mSTORT. 

It Is generaDy asserted that this is the celestial Lyre which Apollo or Mercuiy gave to 
Orpheus, and upon which he played with such a masterly hand, that even the most rapid 
rivers ceased to flow, the wild beasts of the forest forgot their wildness, and the moun- 
tains came to Dsten to his song. 

Of all the nymphs who used to listen to bis song, Eurydyce was the only one who made 
a deep impression on the musician, and their nuptials were celebrated. Their happiness, 
however, was short. Aristaeus became enamored of Eurydice, and as she fl6d from her 
pursuer, a serpent, iurldng in the grass, bit her foot, and she died of the wound. Orpheus 
resolved to recover her, or perish in the attempt. With his lyre in his hand, he entered 
the infernal regions, and gained admission to Pluto. The king of hell was charmed with 
his strains, the wheel of Ixion stopped, the stone of Sisyphus stood still, Tantalus forgot 
his thirst, and even the furies relented. 

Pluto and Proserphie were moved, and consented to restore him Eurydice, provided he 
forbore looking behind till he had come to the eztremest borders of their dark dominions. 

914. Names of the most brilliant star? How oertoinly known? "Where are BpsUon« 
Zeta, Delta, Gamma, and Beta? What peculiarity about Beta ? InaLyrss? 
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The oondtUon wm accepted, and Orpheus was already In sight of the upper regions of 
the air, when he forgot, and turned back to look at his long-lost Earydice. He saw her, 
but she instantly vanished f^om his sight. He attempted again to follow her, but was 
reftised admission. 

From this time, Orpheus separated himself flrom the society of mankind, which so 
AflTended the Thracian women, it is said, that they tore his body to pieces, and threw his 
head into the Hebrus, still articulating the words Eurydice 1 Burydice 1 as it was carried 
down the stream into the ^ean sea. Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, of which cele- 
brated expedition he wrote a poetical account, which is still extant. After his deat^ he 
received divine honors, and his lyre became one of the constellations. 

This fable, or allegory, designed merely to represent the power of music in the hands 
of the great master of the science, is similarly described by three of the most renowned 
Latin poets. Virgil, in the fourth book of his Georgics, thus describes the effect of the 
lyre :— 

** E'en to the daric dominions of the night 

He took his way, through forests void of light, 

And dared amid the trembling ghosts to sing. 

And stood before the inexorable king. 

The infernal troops like passing shadows glide. 

And listening, crowd the sweet musician's side ; 

Men, matrons, children, and the unmarried muid, 

The mighty hero's more majestic shade, 

And youth, on ftineral piles before their parents l:u«l. 

E'en from the depths of hell the damn'd advance ; 

The infernal mansions, nodding, seem to dance ; 

The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to snarl ; 

The furies hearken, and their snakes uncurl ; 

Ixion seems no more his pain to feel. 

But leans attentive on his standing wheeL 

All dangers past, at length the lovely bride 

In safety goes, with her melodious guide." 
Pythagoras and his followers represent Apollo playing upon a harp of seven strings, 
by which is meant (as appears from Pliny, b. ii. c. 22, Macrobius i. c. 19, and Censorius 
c. ii.), the sun in coi^unction with the seven planets ; for they made him the leader of 
that septenary chorus, and the moderator of nature, and thought that by his attractive 
turce he acted upon the planets in tlie harmonical ratio of their distances. 

The doctrine of celestial harmony, by which was meant the music of the spheres, was 
common to all the nations of the East. To this divine musie Euripides beautifully 
alludes : — ** Thee I invoke, thou self-created Being, wiio gave birth to Nature, and whom 
light and darkness, and the whole train of globes encircle with eternal music." — So also 
Shakspeare :— 

** Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inUid, with patines of bright gold ; 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it'* 

The lyre was a famous stringed instrument, much used among the ancients, said to 
have been invented by Mercury about the year of the world 2,000 ; though some ascribe 
the invention to Jnbal. (Genesis Iv. 81.) It is universally allowed, that the lyre was the 
flrst instrument of the string kind ever used in Greece. The different lyres, at various 
periods of time, had from four to eighteen strings each. The modem lyre is the Welsh 
harp. The lyre, among painters, is an attribute of Apollo and the Muses. 

All poetry, it has been conjectured, was in its origin lyric; that is, adapted to recita- 
tion or song, with the accompaniment of music, and distinguished by the utmost boldness 
of thought and expression ; being at first employed in celebrating the praises of gods 
and heroes. 

Lesbos was the principal seat of the Lyric Muse; and Terpander, a native of this 
island, who flourished about 660 years B. 0., is one of the earliest of the Lyric poets 
whose name we find on record. Sappho, whose misfortunes have united with her talents 
to render her name memorable, was born at Mitylene, the chief city of Lesbos. She was 

HWTOET.-r-Story of Orpheus and Eurydice ? Desten of this myth f Celebrated by what 
poets? Origin of the Lyre, and of Lyric poetry r What said of Pindar t 
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reckoned a tenth muse, and idaced withoot controreny at the head of the female writen 
in Greece. Bat Pind&r, a natiTe of Thebes, who flourished aboat 600 year^ B. 0., ie 
B^led the prince of lyric poets. To him his fellow-citixens erected a monument.; and 
when the Lacedemonians ravaged Boeotia, and burnt the capital, the following words 
were written upon the door of the poet: Fobbiak to BVBir thbs boou. It was thi 
owsLUHQ or Punua. 

, TELB800PI0 0BJK0T8. 

1. a Ltra—A star with a UtUe companion ; R. A. 18h. 81m. 80s. ; Dec. N. 88* 88' 01'. 
A 1, pale sapphhre ; B 11, smalt blue, liap VUI., Jig. 10. 

a Lyria is computed to be 400,000 times as remote as our sun; or 88,000,000,000,000 
distant I And yei what is this to the mean distances of many of those of the 19th to 15th 
magnitndesf 

5. i9 Ltbji— A star with its oompanicas fdmning a <|Dadmple system ; R. A. 18h. 44m. 
OOs.; Dec. N. 88* 10' 08'. A 8, rexy white and splendid; B 8, pale grey; 83i, faint 
yellow ; D 9, light lilac. /? is regarded as rariable. 

8. y LTBis— A lustroQs star 7* southeast of Tega, with a minute Astant companion ' 
R. A. 18h. 02m. 57s. ; Dec. N. 88* 88' 05*. A 8, bright yellow ; B 11, blue ; other tele- 
scopic stars in the field. 

4. e Ltsa— A splendid multipui btab, only lltf * northeast of Tega : R A. 18h. 89m. 
08s. ; Dec. N. 89* 80' 08*. Map VIII., Fig. 16. With smaU instruments it appears simply 
double ; but with better instruments each of the components are found to be double, and 
binary systems. Between the twin systems are three minute stars. The components of 
the two systems are described as A 5, yellow; B 6Hi ruddy ; 5, and D 53i, both white. 
A, B are the lowest, or northern pair. 

These two twin systems are in motion around a common center of grarity, as well as 
the respective components around each other. The period of the individual systems is 
estimated at about 8,000 years ; while 1,000,000 of years are supposed to be requisite for 
a revolution round the common center of both I 

6. C Ltsa— A fine nouBLB star about 8* south of e ; R. A. 18h. 89m. 16b. ; Dec N. 87* 
86' 06'. A 5, topai ; B 5H , greenish. 

6. 71 Ltka— A neat dodblx stab 6* east of Vega ; R A. 19h. 08m. 18s. ; Dec. N. 88* 58 
05'. A 5, sky blue ; B 9, violet tint. A fine olyect for a moderate telescope. 

7. V LvBis— A QUADauPLK STAR in the cross-piece of the Lyre ; R A. 18h. 48m. 488. ; Dec. 
N. 88* 88' 0'. A 9, pale yellow ; B 18, bluish ; 11, pale blue ; D 15, blue ; three other 
stars in Uie field. A very delicate ofaiject. 

8. A OLOBDI.AB olustrr, in a splendid field, between tiie eastern yoke of Lyra and the 
head of Cygnus ; R. A. 19h. 10m. 198. ; Dec. N. 89* 64' OS". About6H° southeast of /? I^rrn, 
towards /3 Cygni, and 83i' from the latter. Map IX., Fig. 67. 

9. An AHHULAR nsBULA between /? and y; R A. 18h. 47m. 878.; Dec. N. 88" 60' 01'. 
A wonderftil ohject, in the form of an elliptical ring. Supposed by Herschel to be 900 
times as distant as Sirius. A clear opening through its center, and several stars in the 
field. Map IX., Fig. 68. . 



TAURUS PONIATOWSKH.— MAP V. 

216. This small asterism ip between the shoulder of Ophiu- 
chas and the Eagle. The principal stars are in the head, and 
of the 4th m^nitade. They are arranged in the form of the 
letter Y, and from a fancied resemblance to the zodiac Ball, and 
the Hyades, became another Taurus. See description of Ser- 
pentarios, article 206. 

TiUBOono OajBOfS.— Alpha? Beta? Oammaf Xpsflonf Point out on the map. 
Zetaf Sta? Nn? What cluster? Point out on the map. What nebula, and where 
found on the map ? 

«16. Describe Taurus Poniatowskii. Where situated f 
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TKLESOOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. A De*t OOUBLB STAR In the space between the Polish BuU, and the Eagle's wing, 8* 
east of a Ophiuchi, in a Une towards AlUlr; R. A. ITh. 68in. ITs.; Dec. N. 11* 59' 06'. 
A 8, straw-color ; B 8^, sapphire blue. 

2. A fine PLAxnART HBBinLA, in a rich vicinitjr, in the shoulder ; R. A. 18h. 04m. 81s. ; 
Dec. N. 6* 4S' 08'. A small but bright ofaiiect, regarded by Prot Struve as one of the most 
eurious in the hearens. Many telescopic stars in the field. 



SCUTUM SOBDESKI (sobieski'b shield).— MAP V. 

216. This small figore is between the head of the Polish Ball, 
and the head of Sagittarius. Its four principal stars are of the 
5th magnitude ; and it is important chiefly for its Telescopic 
Objects, 

TBLESOOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. A DOtTBLi errjkR IH* northeast of /i Sagittarll ; R. A. 18h. 07m. 8Ts. ; Dec. S. 19' 56' 
OS'. A 8N, and B 10, both grey. 

2. A nea^t soublb star, in a long and straggling assemblage below the Shield ; R. A. 
18h. 10m. 86s. ; Dec. S. 17* 11' 07'. A 9, and B 11. both bluish. It is 4* from fi Sagittarii, 
in a very rich vicinity ; several splendid fields lying only about 1* south of it. 

8. A BBAUTIFT7I. CLCSTRR below the base of the Shield ; R. A. 18h. 08m. 498. ; Dec. S. 18* 
87' 06*. A line from a AquilsB, southwest over X Antinot, and continued as Dsr again, 
will reach this ofctject. 

4. A BCATTBRBD BOT LARGB CLUBTBR, north-half-east fl'om u Sagittarii 7* ; R. A. 18h. 
09m. 44s. ; Dec. S. 18* 60' 05*. Stars disposed in pairs, the whole forming a very pretty 
ofc|}ect in a telescope of tolerable capacity. 

5. A HOR8K-8BOB NBBULA Just below the Shield ; R. A. 18h. 11m. 28s. ; Dee. S. 16* 15' 08'. 
It has been compared to a Qreek Q. Map IX., Fig. 59. Five stars in the otiject, and 
others in the field, and the region around it particularly rich. Sir William Herschel 
computed that there were 285,000 stars in a space 10* long, andSH* wide; many of 
which were 8,800 times as fi&r off as Sirius 1 

/ ' 

'^^-"TSAGITTARIUS (the aboheb).— MAP V. 

211. This is the ninth sign and the tenth constellation of the 
Zodiac. It is situated next east of Scorpio, Tvith a mean decli- 
nation of 35° S., or 12° below the ecliptic. The sun enters this 
sign on the 22d of November, but does not reach the constd- 
latum before the Tth of December. It occupies a considerable 
space in the southern hemisphere, and contains a number of sub- 
ordinate, though very conspicuous stars. The whole number of 
its visible stars is sixty-nine, including five of the 3d magnitude, 
and ten of the 4th. 

Tblkboopio Objbctb.— What double star ? What nebula ? 

216. Situation and components of Scotum Sobiesici f For what chiefly important t 
Tblbsccpio Objbots.— What doable stars ? Clusters f Nebul a ? 

217. Order of Sagittarius, in the signs and constellations? When does the sun enter 
this«<^f Tht conskUaUtmt Its extent? Number and sice of Its sUrs ? 
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218. Sagittarius maj be readilj distinguished by means of five 
stars of the 3d and 4th magnitudes, fonning a figure resem- 
bling a little, short, straight'-handled dipper, turned nearly bot- 
tom upward, with the handle to the west, familiarly called the 
JMBUc'JDipper, because it is partly in the Milky-Way. 

This little figure is so conspicuous that it cannot easily be 
mistaken. It is situated about 33^ E. of Antares, and comes 
to the meridian a few minutes after Lyra, on the Itth of Au- 
gust. Of the four stars forming the bowl of the Dipper, the two 
upper ones are only 3° apart, and the lower ones 6°. 

The two Bxnaller stars forming the handle, and extending westerly about 4H*t •&<! the 
easternmost one in tiie bowl of the Dipoer, are all of the 4th magnitude. The star in 
the end of the handle, is marked Lambaa^ and is placed in the bow of Sagittarius, Just 
within the Milky-Wi^. Lambda may otherwise be known by its being nearly in a line 
with two other stars about A^i* apart, extending toward the S. B. It is also equidistant 
from JPhi and Ddta^ with which it makes a handsome triangle, with the vertex in 
Lambda. About 5* above Lambda, and a little to the west, are two stars close together 
in the end of the bow, the brightest of which is of the 4th magnitude, and marked Mu, 
This star serves to point out the winter solstice, being about 9* N. of the tropic of Capri* 
com, and less than one de^ee east of the solstitial colure. 

If a line be drawn from Sigma through Phi, and produced about 6* fkrther to the west, 
it will point out JMta^ and produced about 8* from Delta, it will point out Gamma; stars 
of the 8d magnitude, in the arrow. The latter is in the point of the arrow, and may be 
known by means of a small star Just above it, on the right. This star la so nearly on the 
same meridian with Btanin, in the head of Draco, that it culminates only two minutes 
after it. 

A few other conspicuous stars in this conatellation, fonning a variety of geometrical 
l^area, may be eaidly traced from the map. 

mSTORT. 

This constellation, it Is said, commemorates the famous Centaur Chiron, son of PhilTTa 
and Saturn, who changed himself into a horse, to elude the Jealous inquiries of his wife 
Kfaea. 

Chiron was famous for his knowledge of music, medicine and shooting. He taught 
mankind the use of plants and medicinal herbs ; and instructed, in all the polite arts, 
the greatest heroes of the age. He taught .fisculapius physic, Apollo music, and Her- 
cules astronomy; and was tutor to Achilles, Jason, and .fineas. According to Ovid, he 
was slain by Hercules, at the river Evenus, for offering indignity to his newly married 
bride. 

** Thou monster double shapM, my right set free— 
Swift as his words, the fatal arrow flew; 
The Centaur's back admits the feather'd wood, 
And through his breast the barbed weapon stood ; 
Which, when in anguish, through the flesh he tore. 
From both the wounds gashM forth the spumy gore.*' 

The arrow which Hercules thus sped at the Centaur, having been dipped in the blood 
of the Lemssan Hydra, rendered Uie wound incurable, even by the father of medicine 
himself, and he begged Jupiter to deprive hun of immortality, if thus he might escape 
his excruciating pains. Jupiter granted liis request, and translated him to a plac^ 
among the constellations. 

** Midst golden stars he stands refhlgent now. 
And thrusts the Scorpion with his bended bow.** 
This is the Grecian account of Sagittarius ; but as this constellation appears on the 
ancient sodiacs of Egypt, Dendera, Esne, and India, it seems conclusive that the Greeks 

218. How distinguished? Where is Lambda? How known? Where are Mu, Delta, 
and Gamma? 

IIisTORT.— What does Sagittarius commemorate ? Story of Chiron ? What said of the 
antiquity of this oonstellanon ? 
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only hinrowsd fk^Jlgwr^^ while they iwoenUed Ihs fable. This is known to be trae with 
respect to verv many of the ancient constellations. Hence the jargon of the conflicUnr 
accoontB which have descended to us. 

TELESOOPIO OBJEOTS. 

1. fi SiGiTTARn— A MtiLnpu STAB in the north end of the Archer's bow; R. A. 18b. 
04m. lis. : Dec. S. 21* 05' 07' About 25* east-northeast of Antares. A 8^, pale yeUow ; 
B 16, blue ; 93!{, and D 10, both reddish. 

2. a Baoittabii— A star with a distant companion in the Archer's right shoulder; 
R. A. 18h. 45m. SOs. ; Dec. S. 26* 29' 08'. A 8, ruddy ; B 9^, ash-colored. 

8. A very delicate triplb star, between the heads of Sagittarius and Oapricom, about 
26* souUi-by-west of Altafar, and 10* west of H Oaprlcomi; R A. 19h. 81m. 8Ss.; Dec. S. 
16* 89' 02'. A 5^, yellow ; B 8, violet ; 16, blue. Other smaU stars in the field. 

4. A LABGB AHJ) COARSK CLU8TKR of i^lnute stars, closc to the upper end of the bow, and 
In the Galaxy; R. A. 18h. 08m. OSs. ; Dec. S. 21* 86* 01'. Stars of the 10th to 18th mag- 
nitudes. A rich field of no particular form. 

5. A L008B CLUSTBR in the Galaxy, between the Archer's head and Sobieski's Shield ; 
R. A. 18h. 22m. 14s. ; Dec. S. 19* 10' 02'. The most prominent are a pair of 8th magni- 
tude stars. It is about 5* northeast of fi Sagittarii. 

6. A FiMB GLOBULAB CLUBTBR between the head and bow, near the solsticial colure ; 
R A. 18h. 26m. 2&b. ; Dec. S. 24* 01' 04'. A fine group, compressed towards the center, 
with several single stars in the field. Map IX., Fig. 60. 



CORONA AUSTRALI8 (thb southeek oeowk).— MAP V. 

219. This is a small and unimportant constellation near the 
fore-legs of Sagittarius ; and between them and the Milky-Way. 
R. A. about 18h. 44m.; Dec. S. 40°. Its four principal stars 
are of the 6th magnitude, situated near each other, and arranged 
in a gentle curve Hue, lying north and south. It has no Mytho- 
logical History, or Telescopic Objects worthy of notice. 



AQUILA ET ANTDTOUS (thb kaglb and antinous).— MAP Y. 

220. This double constellation is situated directly south of 
the Fox and Goose, and between Taurus Poniatowskii on the 
west, and the Dolphin on the east. It contains seventy-one 
stars, including one of the 1st magnitude, nine of the 3d, and 
seven of the 4th. It may be readily distinguished by the 
position and superior brilliancy of its principal star. 

221. AUair, the principal star in the Eagle, is of the 1st, or 
between the 1st and 2d magnitudes. It is situated about 14° 

TBLKSoono Objbots.— Mu? Sigma? What triple star? What clusters? Which 
shown on the map? Point it out. 

219. Describe Corona Australis. Its principal stars ? History and Telescopic Ol^ects? 
290. Situation of Aquila and Antinous? Number and sise of Its principal stars? 
221. Altair— how known? Stars each side of it? Use of Altair in navigation? What 
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S. W. of the Dolphin. It may be known bj its being the 
largest and middle one of the three bright stars which are 
arranged in a line bearing N. W. and S. B. The stars on each 
side of Altair are of the 3d magnitude, and distant from it about 
2°. This row of stars very much resembles that in the Guards 
of the Lesser Bear. 

Altair is one of the stars from which the moon's distance is 
taken for computing longitude at sea. Its mean declination is 
nearly 8J° N., and when on the meridian, it occupies nearly the 
same place in the heavens that the sun does at noon on the 12 th 
day of April. It culminates about 6 minutes before 9 o'clock, 
on the last day of August. It rises acronicaUy about the begin- 
ning of June. 

Orid alludes to the riafaig of this constellation ; or, more probably, to that of the prin* 
cipai star, Altair : — 



-« Now view the skies, 



And jaam behold Jove's hook*d>biU bird arise.*' 



•♦ Among thy splendid group 

Om dobions whether of the Skcord kavk, 
Or to the Fibst entitled ; but whose claim 
Seems to deserre the Fibst.*' 

Sudotia. 

The northernmost star in the line, next above Altair, is called Ta/ramed. In the wing 
of the Eagle, there is another row composed of three stars, situated 4* or 5* apart, 
extending down toward the southwest; the middle one in this line is the smallest, being 
only of the fourth magnitude ; the next is of the 8d magnitude, marked jDstto, and 
situated 8* S. W. of Altair. 

As you proceed from Delta, there is another line of three stars of the 8d magnitude, 
between 6* and 6" apart, extending southerly, but curving a little to the west, idiich 
mark the youth Antinous. The northern wing of the Eagle is not distinguished by any 
conspicuous stars. 

Ze*a and EpsUoUy of the 8d magnitude, situated in the tail of the Eagle, are about 9* 
apart, and 12* N. W. of Altair. The last one in the tail, marked Epsilon, is on the same 
meridian, and culminates the same moment with Gamma, in the Harp. 

From Epsilon, in the tail of the Eagle, to Theta, in the wrist of Antinous, may be traced 
a long line of stars, chiefly of the 8d magnitude, whose letter names are Theta, Eta, Mu, 
Zeta and Epstton. The direction of this line is from S. E. to N. W., and its length is 
about 25*. 

£ta is remarkable for its ehangeaibU appearance. Its greatest brightness continues 
but 40 hours ; it then gradually diminishes for M hours, when its luster remains station- 
ary for 80 hours. It then waxes brighter and brighter, until it appears again as a star 
of the 8d magnitude. 

From these phenomena, it is inferred that it not only has spots on its surface, like our 
sun, but that it also turns on its axis. 

Shnilar phenomena are observable in Algol, Beta, in the Hare, Delta, in Oepheus, and 
Omicron, in the Whale, and many others. 

" Aqulla the next. 

Divides the ether with her ardent wing: 
Beneath the Suxan nor far from PsgttwB, 
Pomo Kiou.*' 

poetic quotation r Where are Tarased and Delt^? Zeta and Epsilon ? Theta T Btaf 
For what remarkable T 
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BISTORT. 

A(|ttUa, or the Bagle, is » constellation osnally Joined with Antinoos. Aquila is rap* 
po8«d to have been Herops, a king of the island of Cos, in the Archipelago, and the has- 
band of Clymene, the mother of Phaeton ; this monarch haying been transl'ormed into an 
eagle, and placed among the constellations. Borne haye imagined that Aquila was the 
eagie whoee form Jopiter assomed when ho carried away Ganymede ; others, that it 
r^resents the eagle i^ch brought nectar to Jnpiter wiiile he lay concealed in the cave at 
Crete, to avoid the fbry of ids father, Saturn. Some of the ancient poets say, that this 
is the eai^e wUch tarnished Jupiter with weapons in his war with the giants : — 
•* The towering baffle next dotb boldly soar, 
As if the thunder in his daws he bore ; 
He*s worthy Joye, since he, a bird, supplies 
TlM heayen with sacred bolts, and arms the sUes.** 

JlamlUtu. 
The eagle Is Justly styled the ** soyereign of birds,** since he Is the largest, strongest, 
and swiftest of aU the feathered tribe that Uye by prey. Homer calls the eagle, *" the 
strong soyereign of the plumy race ;** Horace styles him— 

** The royal bird, to whom the king of heayen 
The empire of the feathered race has giyen :*' 

And Milton denominates the eagle the ** Bird of Joye.** Its sight is quick, strong and 
piercing, to a proyerb : Job xxix., 28, Ac. 

" Though strong the hawk, though practiced well to fly. 
An eagle drops her in the lower sky ; 
An eagle when deserting human sight. 
She seeks the sun in her unwearied flight ; 
Did thy command her yellow pinion lift 
So high in air, and set her on the clift 
Where fur aboye thy world she dwells alone. 
And proudly makes the strength of rocks her own ; 
Thence wide o'er nature takes her dread suryey. 
And with a glance predestinates her prey ? 
She feasts her young with blood ; and hovering o'er 
The unslanghtered host, ei^oys the promised gore." 

ANTINOUS. 

Antinous is a part of the constellation Aquili, and was invented by Tycho Brahe 
Antinous was a youth of Bithynia, in Asia Minor. So greatly was his death lamented 
by the emperor Adrian, that he erected a temple to his memory, and built in honor of 
him a splendid city, on the banks of the Nile, the ruins of wiiich are still visited by 
travelers with much interest. 

TELBSGOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a Aquiui (AUair) — A bright star in the neck, with a distant companion ; R. A. 
19h. 43m. 688. ; Dec. N. 8* 2«' 0$'. A 13<, pale yeUow; B 10, violet Unt. 

9. /3 Aquilji (Al8ha4n)—A doublb staji, also in the neck of Aquila, and the head of 
Antinous; R. A. 19U. 47m. 26s.; Dec. N. 6* 00' 07'. About 2H* south-southeast of 
Altair. A 83tf , pale orange ; B 10, pale grey ; with other stars in the field. 

8. y AqniLJB (Tbrosed)— A star in the back of Aquila, on a line with a and 0t with a 
minute companion ; R. A. 19h. 88m. 88b. ; Dec. N. 10* 18' 06'. A 8, pale orange; B 12, 
dusl^ ; other stars around. 

4. 6 AquiLJi, in the southern wing ; R. A. 19h. 17m. 25s. ; Dec. N. 2* 48' 00*. Has a 
distant companion. A 8H, white ; B 12, livid ; other stars in the field. 

5. ^ AQunjB, in the tail ; R. A. 18h. 68m. 02s. ; Deo. N. 18* 87' 08*. A 8, greenish tint ; 
B 11, Uvid ; two other stars in the field. 

6. A neat doubub btaji on the margin of the lower wing; R. A. 18h. 67m. 69b. ; Dec. N. 
6* 18' 08'. A 7?<, lucid white ; B 9, cerulean blue. A fine object, not difficult to find, as 

HnroBV.— DilTerent suppositions respecting? Manilius? Horace? Milton? What 
said of Antinous? 

Tbjbmopio O&ntCTs.— Alpha? Beta? . Oamma? Delta? Zi? Other doable stars? 
What dnsters ? Which shown on the map ? What nebula ? 
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it liea 10* dae north of A Antinoi, a 3d raagaitude. star, and 18* west of /? Aqoilae. The 
brightest object of itn immediate neighborhood. 

7. A wiDJs oouBLB STAB aboat 4* west-by-south of X Antinoi, between the foot and 
Sobieski's Shield ; B. A. 18h. 41m. 07s. ; Dec. 8. 6* 05' 08'. A 7, orange tint; B 9, ceru- 
lean blue. Many telescopic stars in the field. 

8. A spjJOioiD CLUSTXB close to the southeast of Che last described ol^ect; B. A. 18h. 
ISm. 82«. ; Dec. S. 6* 27' 02*. It is between the left foot and Sobieski*8 Shield. A gor- 
geous ol^ect " somewhat resembling a flight of wild ducks in riiape," has an 8th magni- 
tude star in the middle, and two larger east of it; probably all three between us and 
the cluster. Map IX., Fig. 61. 

9. A L006X CLuanB between the lower wing and the leg of Antinout, and 18* southwest 
of Altair, on a line from Yega through e Aqnilss ; B. A. 19h. 06m. 86s. ; Deo. 8. 1* 11' 09' 
A splashy group of stars from the 9th to the 19th magnitudes, on the eastern margin of 
the aalaxy. 

10. A STWLLin meuLA on the Eagle's back, about 5* west of Altair: B. A. 19h. 98m. 
66s. ; Dec. N. 8* 64' 01'. A minute ol^ect in the MUky-Way ; and in the most pewerfbl 
telescopes, ian-shaped. 

SAGITTA (the abrow.)--MAP V. 

222. Sagitta is a small bat old constellation between the 
Fox and Goose on the north, and the Eagle on the south. Its 
two principal stars are of the 4th magnitude, and lie nearly east 
and west, about 4° apart. The next two largest stars are of the 
5th magnitude. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. e SAorrrjt -A star with a distant companion about 8* north-northwest of Altair, on 
a line towards Vega; B. A. 19h. 80m. 08s. ; Dec. N. 16* 06' 6'. A 6, pale white ; B 8t 
light blue. 

2. C SAGiTTiB— A neat doubljb stab Just abore the Arrow, 9* south by east from p 
Cygni, and 10* north 'of Altair; B. A. 19h. 41m. 689.; Dec. N. 18* 44' 8'. A 6, sOTery 
white ; B 9, blue. 

8. ^ SAOiTTiB— A TRiPLB STAjt near the head of the Arrow, about half-way from (3 
Cygni to a Delphhii;^ B. A. 20h. 02m. 68s. ; Dec. N. 20* 26' 6'. A 7, pale topaa; B 9, grey ; 
8, pearly yellow. 

4. A HiCB 00MPRX8SBD 0LU8TKR ou the Shaft of the arrow, 10* northeast of Altair ; 
B. A. 19h. 46m. 86b. ; Dec. N. 18* 22' 1'. Telescopic stars around it. 
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223. This is a modern constellation, situated between the 
Swan on the north, and the Airow or the Dolphin and Eagle on 
the south. It is composed of some thirty stars, the largest of 
which is of the 3d magnitude. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 
1. A star wifli a distant companion on the nose of Beynard, and neck of the Goose, 
8^* south of /? Cygni ; B. A. 19h. 22m. 08s. ; Dec. N. 24* 20' 7*. 

8S2. Describe Sagitta— its principal stars. 

TKLMOonoOBJKCTS.— Epsilon? Zetaf What triple star? Cluster T 

2S8. Describe the Fox and Goose. Its component stars ? 
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S. A wioa oouBU star, 11 H* north of Altair. between the Fox and the Arrow, in the 
•astern edge of the GaUzy ; B. A. 19h. 46m. 80b. ; Dec. N. 19* 56' 5*. A and B both 7 
and both white. 

8. A LABOB STRAGOLnio 0LD8TKR on the neck of the Goose, and about 8* firom /3 Oygni; R. A. 
19h. 20m. 808. ; Dec. N. 24* 49' 8'. Two 7th magnitude stars in -the west. The clustex 
has the form of a Greek Q. 

4 The celebrated dumb-bkll vbbula, on the Foz*s breast, about 7* southeast of Oygni, 
and nearly half-way between it and the Dolphin ; R. A. 19h. 52m. 89s. ; Dec. N. 82* 17' 1'. 
(Hap IX., Fig. 02.) This magnificent and singular otject is in a crowded vicinity, where 
field after field is Tery rich. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GOMSTELLATIONS Jn THE MERIDIAN IN 8EFTEKBSR. 

DELPHINUS (thb dolphin).— MAP V. 



224. This beautiful little cluster of stars is situated IS"' or 
14° N. E. of the Eagle. It consists of eighteen stars, including 
four of the 3d magnitude, but none larger. It is easily distin- 
guished from all others, by means of the four principal stars in 
the head, which are so arranged as to form the figure of a dia- 
mond, pointing N. E. and S. W. To many, this cluster is 
known by the name of JoVs Coffim ; but from whom, or from 
what fancy, it first obtained this appellation, is not known. 

225. There is another star of the 3d magnitude, situated in 
the body of the Dolphin, about 3° S. W. of the Diamond, and 
marked Epsilon, The other four are marked Alpha, Bela^ 
Gamma, Ddta. Between these are several smaller stars, too 
small to be seen in presence of the moon. 

The mean declination of the Dolphin is about 16° N. It 
comes to the meridian the same moment with Deneb Cygni, and 
about 50 minutes after Altair, on the 16th of September* 

** Thee I behold, miyfestic Oygww^ 
On the marge dancing of the heavenly sea, 
Arion*s friend ; eighteen thy stars appear— 
One telescopic.'* 

Tbuhoopio Objbotb.— What double stars T Oluster T Nebula f Point oat on (lie map. 

224. Oonstellations in this chapter? Delphinos? Number and size of stars? How 
distinguished ? What other name has this constellation ? 826. Where are ^^siton. 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma and Delta ? Mean declination, Jkc. 
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mSTOBT. 

The Dolptii:, according tor some myfhologiBts, was made a constellation by Neptune 
oecaose one of these beautiful fishes had persuaded the goddess Amphitrite, who had made 
a vow of perpetual celibacy, to become the wife of that deity; but others maintain, that 
it is the dolphin which preserved the tamovtM lyric poet and musician Arion, who was a 
native of Lesbos, an island in the Archipelago. 

He went to Italy with Periander, ^ant of Gorintii, where he obtained immense riches 
by his profession. Wishing to revisit his native country, the sailors of the ship in which 
he embarked resolved to murder him, and get possession of his wealth. Seeing them 
immovable in their resolution, Arion begged p;:rmission to play a tune upon his lute 
before he should be put to death. The melody of the instrument attracted a number of 
dolphins around the ship ; he immediately precipitated himself into the sea; when one 
of them, it is asserted, carried him safe on his back to Tssnarus, a promontory of Laco- 
nia, in Peloponnesus ; when he hastened to the oourt of Periander, who ordered all Um 
sailors to be crucified at their return. 

** But (past beUeOi a dolphin's arched back 
Preserved Arion from his destined wrack; 
Secure he sits, and with harmonious strains 
Bequites his bearer for his friendly pains." 

When the fiunoos poet Hesiod was murdered in Naupactnm, a ci^ of JBtolia, in Greece, 
and his body thrown into the sea, some dolphins, it is said, brought back the floating 
corpse to the shore, which was inmiedlately reoogniked by his ftriends ; and the assassins 
being afterwards discovered by the dogs of the departed bard, were put to (*eath by 
immersion in the same sea. 

Taras, said by some to have been the founder of Tarentum, now Tarento, in the south 
of Italy, was saved from shipwreck by a dolphin ; and the Lnhabitants of that city pre- 
served the memory of tliis eii:traordinary event on their coin. 

The natural shape of the dolphin, however, is not incurvated, so that one might ride 
apon its back, as the poets imagined, but almost straight. When it is first taken firom 
tbe water, it exhibits a variety of exquisitely beautiftil but evanescent tints of color, that 
pass in succession over its body until it dies. They are an extremely swift>8Wimming 
fish, and are capable of living a long time oat of water; in fact, they teem to delii^t to 
gwnbol, and leap out of their native element. 

«* Upon the swelling waves the dolphins show 
Their bending backs ; then swiftly darting go, 
And in a thousand wreaths their bodies show." 

TELESOOPIO OBJIBOTS. 

1. a DHMnn— A bright star with a distant telescopic oompanion: B. A. Mh. 83m. 
13s. ; Dec. N. 15' 31' 01*. A 8)^, pale white ; B 18, blue. 

3. /? DBLraon— A delicate tbipub stab on the Dolphin's body, IH' south-by-west of a, 
in a Une with /9 Cygni and y I^yrss; R. A. 30h. 80m. 06s.; Dec. N. 14* 08' 06'. A 4, 
greenish tinge; B 15, and L3, both disky. 

8. y DiLPHiin— A beautiftil doublb stab in the head, 3* east of a ; B. A. 30h. 89m. 
15s.; Dec. N. 15* 88' 03*. A 4, yellow; B T, light emerald, with a third st|ur about 8' 
distant 

4. A deUcate quadbuplb stab, near e in the taU j B. A. 30h. 88m. 858. ; Dec N. 10* 48' 
06'. A 73i, and B 8, both white; 16, blue ; D 9, yellowish ; several other small stars 
in the field. Hap VUI., Fig. 17. 

5. A SMALL SBiaHT CL08TBB, in the Dolphin's taU, 83<* south of e ; B. A. 30h. 36m. 21s. ; 
Dec. N. 6* 58' 08*. Just east of a 9th magnitude star— a coarse telescopic pair at a 
distance, and several minute stars in the field. 

6. A small plavbtabt bbbula, betwen the pectoral fin and the arrow head, 6* north- 
northwest of a, and exactly on a line towards Vega LyrsB ; B. A. 90h. 16m. ISs. ; Dec. N. 
19* 85, 06'. It is in a coarse cluster, in the center of which ar« tout ..fT^^pieuouii stars. 



HisroBT.-— Aeeoonts of the origin of Delpbinus? What said of Hesiod T Of Taras f 
Of the natural shape, Ac? 

Tblbsoopio Objsots.— Alpha? Betaf Gamma? What quadruple starl Point 6ut 
ea tbe map. What duster? Nebula? 
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OYGNUS (THE SWAN).— MAP V. 

226. This remarkable constellation is situated in the Milkj- 
Way, directly E. of Lyra, and nearly on the same meridian mth 
the Dolphin. It is represented on outspread wings, flying down 
the Milky-Way, toward the southwest. 

The principal stars which mark the wings, the body and the 
bill of Cygnus, are so arranged as to form a large and regular 
Cross ; the upright piece lying along the Milky- Way from N. E. 
to S. W., while the cross piece, representing the wings, crosses 
the other at right angles, from S. E. to N. W. 

227. Arided or Denuh Cygni, in the body of the Swan, is a 
star of the second magnitude, 24° E. N. E. of Lyra, and 30° 
directly N. of the Dolphin. It is the most brilliant star in the 
constellation. It is situated at the upper end of the cross, and 
comes to the meridian at 9 o'clock on the 16th of September. 

8a<Vr is a star of the M magnitude, 6* S. W. of Deneb, situated exactly In the cross, 
or where the upright piece intersects the cross piece, and is about 20* E. of Lyra. 

J)«Ua, the principal star in the west wing, or arm of the cross, is situated N. W. of 
SadV, at the distance of little mere than 8*, and is of the 8d magnitude. Beyond Delta, 
toward the extremity of the wing, are two smaller stars about 5' apart, and inclining a 
little obliquely to the north ; the last of which reaches nearly to the first coil of Draco. 
These stars mark the west wing ; the east wing may be traced by means of stars very 
similarly situated. 

Gienah is a star of the 8d magnitude, in the east wing, just as far east of Sad'r in the 
center of the cross, as Delta Is west of it This row of three equal stars. Delta, Sad'r 
and Gienah, form the bar of the cross, and are equi-distant from each other, being about 
8* apart. Beyond Oienah on the east, at the distance of 6' or 7", there are two other 
stars of the 8d magnitude ; the last of which marks the extremity of the eastern wing. 

The stars in the neck are all too small to be noticed. There is one, howerer, in the 
beak of the Swan, at the foot of the cross, called Atbireo^ which is of the 8d magnitude, 
and can be seen very plainly. It is about 16* S. W. of Sad'r, and about the same dis- 
tance 8. E. of Lyra, with which it makea^nearly a right angle. 

*^ In the small space between Sad'r and Albireo," says Dr. Herschel, " the stars in the 
Milky- Way seem to be clustering into two separate divisions ; each division containing 
more than one hundred and Haety-Jkte thousand ttars." 

Albireo bears northerly from Altair, about 20*. Immediately south and southeast of 
Albireo, may be seen the Fox and Gk>osB ; and about midway between Albireo and Altair, 
therc^ may be traced a line of four or five minute stars, caUed the Arrow ; the head of 
which is on the S. W., and can be distinguished by means of two stars situated close 
together. 

228. According to the British catalogue, this constellation 
contains eighty-one stars, including one of the 1st or 2d magni- 
tude, six of the 3d, and twelve of the 4th. The author of the 
following beautiful lines says there are one hundred and seven. 

" Thee, silver Swan, who, silent, can o'erpass? 
A httndred with seven radiant stars compose 
Thy graceful form : amid the lucid stream 



226. Situation of Cygnus? How represented? Figure made by its principal stars? 
Its position? 227. Which is the brightest of Its stars? Describe SadV, Delta, Gienah, 
Albireo. Remark of Dr. Herschel? 228. Number of stars in Cygnus? Variable 
stars ? What are they supposed to indicate ? 
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or the felr Ullky-Way distinguished: ofM 
Adorns the «econd order, where she cuts 
The waves that follow in her utmost track; 
• This never hides it« fire throughout the night, 
And of the rest, the more conspicuous mar)^ 
Her snowy pinions and refulgent neck."— JCWcfosia, b. !▼. 

Astronomers have discovered Ihree varidbls stars in the Swan. CJU^ situated In the 
neck, between Beta and Sad'r, was first observed to vary its brightness in 1<S89. Its peri- 
odical changes of light are now ascertained to be completed in 405 days. SadCr is also 
changeable. Its greatest luster is somewhat less than that of a star of the 8d magnitude, 
and it gradually diminishes till it reaches that of the 6th. Its changes are far firom beins 
regular, and, ttam. present observations, they do not seem to recur till after a period of 
ten years or more. . 

A third variable star was discovered in the head on the 20th of June, 1670, by Anthelme. 
It appeared then to be of the 8d magnitude, but was so far diminished in the following 
October, as to be scarcely Tisible. In the beginning of April, 1671, It was again seen, and 
was rather brighter than at first. After several changes, it disappeared in March, 167S, 
and has not been observed since. 

These remarkable facts seem to indicate, that there is a brilliant planetary system In 
this constellation, which, in some of its revolutions, becomes visible to us. 

HISTORY. 

Mytholog^sts give various accounts of the origin of this constellation. Some suppose 
it is Orpheus, the celebrated musician, who, on being murdered by the cruel priestess of 
Bacchus, was changed into a Swan, and placed near his Harp in the heavens. Othen 
suppose it is the swan into which Jupiter transformed himself when he deceived Leda, 
wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. Some affirm that it was Gycnns, a son of Neptune, 
who was so completely invulnerable that neither the javelins nor arrows, nor even the 
blows of Achilles, in fturious combat, could make any impression. 

** Headlong he leaps from off his lofty car. 
And in close fight on foot renews the war ; — 
But on his flesh nor wound nor blood is seen. 
The sword itself is blunted on the skin." 

But when Achilles saw that his darts and blows had no eflTect on him, he immediately 
threw him on the ground and smothered him. While hf was attempting to despoil him 
of his armor, he was suddenly changed into a swan. 

^ With eager haste he went to strip the dead ; 
The vanished body from his arms was fled. 
His sea-god sire, to immortalise his fiime, 
^ Had turned it to a bird that bears his name.** 

According to Ovid, this constellation took its name from Oycnns, a relative of Phaeton, 
who deeply lamented the untimely fate of that youth, and the melancholy end of Ida 
sisters, who, standing around his tomb, wept themselves into poplars. 

** Gycnas beheld the nymphs transformed, allied 
To their dead brother on the mortal side. 
In friendship and affection nearer bound ; 
He left the cities, and the realms he owned, 
Through pathless fields, and lonely shores to range ; 
And woods made thicker by the sisters' change : 
While here, within the dismal gloom alone. 
The melancholy monarch made his moan ; 
His voice was lessened as he tried to speak. 
And issued through a long-extended neck: 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In skinny films, and shape his oary feet ; 
From both his sides the wings and feathers break : 
And A'om his mouth proceeds a blunted beak ; 
All Cycnus now into a swan was turned.**— O^iiTs Met. b. ii. 

Hnn>RT.—yarioas accounts? Story of Oycnus and Achilles t Ovid*s aoconnt? Tir- 
gil's remarks respecting the Swan? 
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Vfargil, Also, in the 10th book of his JSneid, alladea to the satae rat»i« :^ 
•• For OycnoB loyed nnhappy Phaeton, 
And sung his loss in poplar groves alone * 
Beneath the sister shades to soothe his grief: 
Heaven heard his song, and hastened his relief 
And changed to snowj plumes his hoary hair^ 
And iring*d his flight to sing aloft in air." 
Of an the feathered race, there is no bird, perhaps, which makes so beantifol and 
majestic an appearance as the.siran. Almost every poet of eminence has taken notice 
of it. The siran has, probably, in all ages, and in every coontry where taste and ele- 
gance have been cultivated, been considered as the emblem of poetical dignity, purity, 
and ease. By the ancients it was consecrated to Apollo and the If uses ; they also enter- 
tained a notion that this bird foretold its own .end, and sang more sweetly at the 
approach of death. 

"She, like the swan 

Expiring, dies in melody."— .^ftoAy^iM. 
** So on the silver stream, when death is nigh. 
The moornful swan sings ito own elegy."— {>oi(rr7HcMa. 

TELBSGOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a Otqvi (Deneby-A bright star on the back of the Swan, with a telescopic com- 
panion ; R. A. 80h. 85m. 57s. ; Dec. N. 44* 42' 07'. A 1, brilUant white ; B 123^, pale blue. 

2. /3 CTon (Jlbirwy-^k brifht doublb stab on the bill of the figure; B. A. 19h. 84m. 
16s. ; Dec. N. 27* 87' 07'. About 18H* south-southeast of Vega. A 8, topai yellow ; B 7, 
sapphire blue ; the colors in brilliant contrast. A fine ofcject, and the first double star 
ever seen by the present editor. 

8. 6 Otomi— A most delicate doubu stab in the middle of the left wing, 14* west of a 
Cygni ; R. A. 19h. 89m. 68s.; Dec. N. 44* 44' 09'. A ZHt pale yellow ; B 9, sea green. 
Another beauUfnl object. 

4. C Ovon— A star with a distant companion, on the Up of the right wing ; R. A. 81h. 
06m. 07s.; Dec. N. 29* 84' 05'. A 8, pale yellow; B 10, sky blue; the field rich in 
smali stars. 

5. "k OraMi— A close dodblb stab in the right or lower wing, with a distant companion ; 
R. A. 20h. 41m. lis. ; Dec N. 85* 54' 08'. A 5, B 10, and 6, aU bluish. 

6. ft OvaNi— A beantiftil ooublb stab, with a distant companion, on the very tip of fba 
right whig; R. A. 21h. 8«m. 59s.; Dec. N. 28* 01' 04'. A 6, white; B 6, and 73^, 
both blue. 

7. A BiHABT STAB (61 Oygnl)— the most remarkable known in the heavens. It is sita* 
ated on the inner tip of the right wing of Oygni, 73i* south-by-east of Deneb, and nearly 
east of Vega ; R. A. 20h. 59m. 48s. ; Dec. N. 87* 58' 0'. A 5Ht and B 6, both yeUow, but 
the latter of the deepest tint. From the great rapidity of its proper motion, this star is 
regarded as one of the nearest to our system. It affords a positive instance of a double 
star which, besides the individuals revolving round each otiier, or about their common 
center of gravity, has a progressive uniform motion towards some determinate region. It is 
supposed to be not less than 412,000 times the diameter of the earth's orbit from us; or 
88,190,000,000,000 miles distant; and to be moving through space 60,000 times as fast as 
Mercury — the swiftest body known to our system. The period of 61 Cygni as a binary 
system, is about 450 years. For orbit, kc.y see Map VUL, Fig. 18, and 19. 

8. A fine doublb stab on the tip of the left wing, 19* northwest of a Oygni, and within 
V otd\ R. A. 19h. 87m. 84s. ; Dec. N. 60* 09' 8'. A 6H and B 7, both pale fawn color. 

9. A wma quadbuplb stab in a rich field, on the Swan's left thigh, about 8* west by 
north of Deneb ; B. A. 20h. 08m. 86s. ; Dec. N. 46* 16' 6'. A 4, orange ; B 16, livid ; 736, 
and D 53<, both cerulean blue. Not the effect of contrast. 

10. A MBAT SMALL CLUSTBB in the root of the neck, about 2* south of y ; R. A. SOh. 18m. 
178. ; Dec. N. 87* 59' 9'. A 8, yellow; B 11, dusky. 

11. A L008B SPLASHT CLUSTBB in B Hch vicinity, between the Swan's tail and the Lliard, 
due south of /? Cephei, and east-northeast of Deneb; R. A. 21h. 26m. 29s. ; Dec. N. 47* 
48' 8'. 

Tblhoopio Objbcts.— Alpha? BetaT Delta? Zeta? Lambda T MuT What cele- 
brated binary start Remarks respecting f Period? Point oat on the map. What 
other double star? Quadruple? Whatotusters? Nebula? 
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IS. A TSBT BnrouzjLB asBULA on the tip of the northern wing, about 6H* north of 
^ ; R. A. 19h. 4<hn. 89fl. ; Dee. N. 60* 07' 6*. Seen to be neboloiu only with good in8tni« 
ments. Several telesoopie stars in the field. The Hersolkels otMMidered thJa at a ooa 
•lecting link between planetary nebula and nebolons start. 

^ 0APRI00RNU8 (thb €K)at).-MAP V. 

229. This is the tenth sign, and eleventh constellation, in the 
order of the Zodiac, and is situated sonth of the Dolphin, and 
next east of Sagittarius. Its mean declination is 20^ sonth, and 
its mean right ascension 310°. It is therefore on the meridian 
about the 18th of September. It is to be observed that the 
first point of the sign Capricorn, not the considkUion, marks the 
southern tropic, or winter solstice. The sun, therefore, arrives 
at this point of its orbit the 21st of Deceml)er, but does not 
reach the constellation Capricorn until the 16th of January. 

The son, having now attataied its ntmost declination soath, after remaining a few days 
apparently stationary, begins once more to retrace its progress northwardly, affording to 
the wintry latitudes of the north a grateful presage of returning spring. 

At the period of the winter solstice, the sun is Tertical to the tropic of Caprleom, and 
the southern hemisphere eiyoys the /ame light and heat which the northern hemisphere 
enjoys on the Slst of June, when the sun is yertical to the tropic of Cancer. It is, at 
this period, mid-day at the south pole, and midnight at the north pole. 

230. The whole number of stars in this constellation is fifty- 
one ; none of which are very conspicuous. The three largest 
are only of the 3d magnitude. There is an equal number of 
the 4th. 

The head of Capricorn may be recognized by means of two 
stars of the 3d magnitude, situated a little more than 2° apart, 
called Giedi and Dahih. They are 28° from the Dolphin, in a 
southerly direction. 

Giedi is the most northern star of the two, and Is double. If a line be drawn from 
Lyra through Altair, and produced about S8* farther, it wiU point ont the head of Capri- 
corn. These two stars come to the meridian the 0th of September, a few minntes after 
Bad*r, in Cygnus. A few other stars of inferior note may be traced ont by reference to 
the maps. 

The &i0n of the Goat was called by the ancient orientalists the " Southern gate of the 
Sun," as Cancer was denominated the ** Northern gate.** The ten stars in the siffn 
Capricorn, known to the ancients by the name of the ** Tower of Gad,'* are probably now 
in the constellation Aquarius. 

BISTORT. 
Gapricomus is said to be Pan, or Bacdius, who, with some other deities, were feasting 
near the banlcs of the Nile, when suddenly the dreadftil giant Typhon came upon them, 
and compelled them all to assume a dilTerent shape, in order to escape his fury. Ovid 
relates, 

** How l^hon, firom the conquer*d skies, pursued 
Their routed godheads to the seven-month'd flood : 

929. Position of OaprieomnsT When does the sun enter it? What said of his place 
and motion at that time? Of the winter solstice f 280. Number of stars In Oaprl- 
oom? Their mamitudesT How reoogniie the figure ? What said of Giedi? Ancfent 
name of tliin sign ? 
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Forced every god (his far/ to escape). 

Some beastly form to take, or earthly shape. 

JoTe (sings the bard) was changed into a ram. 

From whence the horns of Libyan Ammon oame; 

Bcuschiu a goat ; Apollo was a crow ; 

PhoBbe a cat ; the wife of Jove a cow. 

Whose hue was whiter than the falling snow ; 

Mercury to a nasty ibis turned — 

While Venus from a fish protection craves. 

And once more plunges in her natlye waves.*' 

On this occasion It is further related that Bacchus, or Pan, led the way and plunged 
Into the Nile, and that the part of his body which was under the water assumed the forio 
of a fish, and the other part that of a goat; and that to preserve the memory of this 
frolic, Jupiter made him into a constellation, in his metamorphosed shape. 

Some say that this constellation was the goat Amalthea, who supported the infant 
Jupiter with ^er milk. To reward her kindness, the father of the gods placed her .imon:; 
th(< constellations, and gave one of her horns to the nymphs who had taken care of him 
In his infantile years. This gift was ever after called the Ju>m of plenty; as it possessed 
tlie virtue of imparting to the holder whatever she desired. On this account the Latin 
term Cornucopia^ denotes plenty, or abundance of good things. The word Amalthea, 
when nsed figuratively, has also the same meaning. 

The real sense of this fable, divested of poetical embellishment, appears to be this ; 
that in Orete, some say in Libya, there was a small territory shaped very much like a 
bullock's horn, and exceedingly fertile, which Uie king presented to his daughter Amal- 
thea, whom the poets feigned to have been Jupiter's nurse. 

** The bounteous Pan," as he is styled by Milton, was the god of rural scenery, shep- 
herds, and huntsmen. Yirgil thus addresses him : — 

N 

** And thou, the shepherd's tuteUry god. 
Leave, for a while, Pan I thy loved abode." 

The name of Pan is derived from a Greek word signifying aU things; and he was often 
considered as the great principle of vegetable and animal life. He resided chiefly in 
Arcadia, in woods and the most rugged mountains. As Pan usually terrified the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent country, even when he was nowjiere to be seen, that kind of fear 
which often seises men, and which is only ides! or imaginary, has received flrom him the 
name of FarUc. 

Pales, the female deity corresponding to Pan, was the goddess of sheepfolds and of 
pastures among the Romans. Thus Virgil : — 

•* Now, sacred Pales, in a lofty strain, 
I sing the rural honors of thy reign." 

The shepherds oflTered to this goddess milk and honey, to gain her protection over their 
flocks. She is represented as an old woman, and was worshiped with great solemnity 
at Rome. Her festivals, which were called JhUilia^ were celebrated on the 30th of April, 
the day on which Romulus laid the foundations of the city. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

1. a Capricorni— A quiktuplb star in the right horn ; R. A. 20h. 09m. lOs. ; Dec. 8. IS" 
02' 1'. A 8, pale yellow ; B (or a 1) 4, yellow ; G 16, blue ; D 9, ash-colored ; E 93$, lilac 
tinge. Few telescopes will reveal all these components. 

2. fi Oapbioorni— A Vide pair of stars in the right horn, 8^* south-half-east of a; 
R. A. 20h. 12m. 01 s. ; Dec. S. 15* 16' 9'. A 8^, orange yeUow; B 7, sky blue. Other 
small stars in the field. It requires, a powerful instrument, and the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to detect the minute star 5. (See Map VIII., Fig. 20.) 

8. A GLOBULAR GLUSTKR between Aquarius and the neck of Capricorn, 9* due east of 
a Capricorni, about H* from a 6th magnitude star; R. A. 20h 44m. 89s. ; Dec. S. 13* 07' 
6\ Many stars in the field, two of which are close to the cluster, or the east. Map IX., 
Fig. 63. 

Hbtobt.— Who was Caprlcomus ? What proof cited ? What fturther? What other 
myth ? Meaning of this fable ? What said of Pales? 

Tklbsoopio Objects. — ^Alpha? Beta? Point out on the map ? What clusters? Where 
shown on the map ? 
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4. A fine pale whitk clustkb, sbont 90* west-northwvsi of Fomalhaai; R. A. 9lh. 
Sim. 16i3. ; Dec. S. 28* 62' 4'* A bright object, with Btrsgflinf streams of stars, and bat 
few oatiiers in the field. Seen with small instruments. Map IX., Fig. 64. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CONSTELLATIONS ON THE MERIDIAN IN OCTOBER. 

S-- • PEGASUS (the flying horse).— MAP IL 

231. This constellation is represented in an inverted postnre, 
with wings. It occupies a large space in the heavens, between 
the Swan, the Dolphin and the Eagle, on the west, and the Nor- 
thern Fish and Andromeda, on the east. Its mean right ascen- 
sion is 340°, or it is situated 20° W. of the prime meridian. It 
extends from the equinoctial N. 35°. Its mean length E. and 
W. is about 40°, and it is six weeks in passing our meridian, 
viz., from the 1st of October to the 10th of November. 

232. We see but a part of Pegasus, the rest of the animal 
being, as the poets imagined, hid in the clouds. It is readily 
distinguished from all other constellations by means of four 
remarkable stars, about 15° apart, forming the figure of a square 
called the Square of Pegasus. 

The two western stars In this square come to the meridian about the 98d of October, 
and are 18* apart. The northern one, which is the brightest of three triangular stars 
in the martingale, is of the 2d magnitude, and is called jSehMt. Its declination i8 26SC*. 
Mdrkah^ also, of the 2d magnitude, situated in the head of the wing, is 18* 8. of Scheat, 
and passes the meridian 11 minutes after it. 

The two stars which form the eastern side of the square, eome to the meridian about 
an hour after«tho8c in the western. The northern one has already been described as 
Alpheraim in the head of Andromeda, but it also belongs to this constellation, and is 14* 
E. Scheat. 14* S. of Aipherats, is Algenib, the last stor in the wing,sitttated 16H* E. of 
Markab. 

233. Algenih in Pegasus, Alpheratz in Andromeda, and Caph 
in Cassiopeia are situated on the prime meridian, and point out 
its direction through the pole. For this reason they are some- 
times called the threie guides. They form an arc of that great 
circle in the heavens from which the distances of all the heavenly 
bodies are measured. 

281. What constellations in this chapter? Describe Pegasus, its sice, position, Ac 
882. Do we see the whole of the figure T How is It distinguished ? What said of Schent 
and Markab? Of Alplierats and Algenib? 283. Remark respecting Algenib, Aiphe- 
rats and Caph? What sometimes called, and why? They form what? Remnrks 
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It li an arc of the equinoctial colore which passes through the vernal eqnlnoz, and 
which the son crosses about the Slst of March. It is, in astronomy, what the meridian 
of Qreenwich is in geography. If the boo, or a planet, or a star, be said to hare so many 
degrees of right ascension, it means that the son or planet has atemuMl so many degrees 
from this prime meridian. 

JPh^, sometimes called JfffUrj is a star of the 8d magnitude in the nose of Pegasus, 
about ao* W. 8. W. of Markab, and half-way between it and the Dolphin. About half of 
the distance from Markab toward Init but a Uttie to the B., tiiere Is a star of the 8d mag- 
nitude situated in the neck, whose Uti&r name is Zeta. The loose cluster directly 8. of 
the line joiuing Enif and Zeta, forms the head of Pegasus. 

In this constellation there are eighty-nine stars risible to the naked eye, of which three 
are of the second magnitude and three of the third. 

mSTOBY. 

This, according to iU>le, is the eelebrated horse wliieh sprung f^om the blood of Medusa, 
after Perseus had cut off her head. He recelyed his name according to Hesiod, from his 
being bom near the sources (Trnyi;, Pege) of the ocean. According to Ovid, he fixed his 
residence on Mount Helicon, where, by striking the earth with his foot, he raised the 
fkbled fountain called llippocrene. He became the favorite of the Muses ; and being 
tamed by Neptune or Blinenra, he was given to Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, king of 
Xphyre, to aid him In conquering the Ohimmra, a hideous monster that continually vom- 
ited flames. This monster had three heads, that of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. The 
fore parts of its body were those of a lion, the middle those of a goat, and the hinder 
those of the dragon. It lived in Lycia, of which the top, on account of its desolate wil- 
derness, was the resort of lions, the middle, which was fruitftd, was covered with goats, 
and at the bottom, the marshy ground abounded with serpents. Bellerophon was the 
first who made his habitation upon it 

Autarch thinks the Chlmssra was the captain of some pirate who adorned their ship 
with the images of a Hon, a goat, and a dragon. 

After the destruction of this monster, Bellerophon attempted to fly up to heaven upon 
Pegasus; but Jupiter was so displeased at this presumption, that he sent an insect to 
sting the horse, which occasioned the melancholy fall of "his rider. BeUerophon fell to 
the earth, and Pegasus continued his flight up to heaven, and was placed by Jupiter 
among the constellations. 

^ Now beav'n Us farther wand'ring flight confines. 
Where, epiendid with his num*rous stars, he shines.*' 

OvicPtratti. 

TILESCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a PaoAsi (IfarJbabyfA star with a distant companion, at the Junction of the wing 
and shoulder, 18* south of Bcheat ; R. A. 22h. 66m. 47s. ; Dec. N. 14* aO' 08'. A 9, white ; 
B 11, pale grey. 

2. fi PiGAsi (Soheafy—A brl|^t star with a minute distant companion, on the left fore- 
leg; R. A. 22h. 66m. 01s. ; Dec N. 27* 18' 0'. A S, deep yellow ; B 16, blue ; with two 
other stars in the field. 

8. y Pbgasi (Algeniby^A star with a distant companion, on the edge of the wing; 
R. A. Oh. 06m. Os. ; Dec. N. 14* 17' 07*. A %Hj jeDow ; B 18, pale blue. 

4. e Pkgabi {Ifnif) — A star with two distant companions, In the nose of the figure ; 
R. A. 21h. 86m. 198. ; Dec. N. 9* 08' 07'. A 2)i, yellow ; B 14, blue ; 9, violet; and a 
9th magnitude star of a violet tinge, at a distance east. 

6. C PicoASi— A star with a minute companion in the middle of the neck; R. A. 23h. 83m« 
898. ; Dec. N. 9* 69' 9'. A Une from Alpherata over Markab, and carried 7* Airther, will 
reach ^. A 8, light yellow ; B 18, dusky ; with other stars in the field. 

6. A Donnu STAB between the head of Pegasus and the hind legs of the Fox ; or about 
10^* south by east of ^Ojgoi; R. A. 21h. 14m. 4l8. ; Dec N. 19* 07' 4*. A 4, pale orange, 
and considered variable; B 9, purplish. 

respecting the prime meridian r What said of Enif ? Of2Setar Of the AmuI of Pegasus 
Number of stars in the constellation, and their magnitudes T 

IIiOTORT. — Story of his origin and name? Residence, Ac? How he eame among the 
star J ? 

TklksogpicObjxots.— Alpha f Betaf Ghunma? fosOonf Zeta? What double start 
What cluster ? Point out on the map. What nebula f 
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7. A GLOBDUJt CLDsrat between Uie monthi of Pegaras and Bqffilettt, about 4* north- 
west of e ; B. A. 21h. 92m. 186. ; Dee. N. 11* 27' 4*. Map IX., Fig. 65. It !• laid down as 
a nebula on Map II., but with a good instrument it is resolred into stars, with straggling 
outliers, as shown in the diagram. 

8. An KLOSGATBD KEB17LA in the animars mane, about 8* due south of Markab ; R. A. 
«Sh. 56m. eSs. ; Dec. N. 11* 27' 9'. A Tery faint and iifficult oliject. 



EQULEUS, YEL EQUI SECTIO (the littui HosaE, ok thb 
HOBSs's head). — MAP n. 

234. This Asterism, or small cluster of stars, is situated about 
7° W. of Enif, in the head of Pegasus, and about half-way 
between it and the Dolphin. It is on the meridian at 8 o'clock, 
on the 11th of October. It contains ten stars, of which the 
four principal are only of the 4th magnitude. These may be 
readily distinguished by means of the long irregular square 
which they form. The two in the nose are much nearer together 
than the two in the eyes : the former being 1° apart, and the 
latter 2J°. Those in the nose are uppermost, being 4° N. of 
those in the eyes. This figure also is in an inverted position. 
These four stars are situated 10° or 12° S. B. of the diamond 
in the Dolphin's head. Both of these clusters are noticeable on 
account of their figure rather than their brilliancy. 

history. 

This constellation is supposed to be the brother of Pegasus, named CeUrU^ giren by Mer- 
cury to Castor, who was so celebrated for his skill In the management of horses; otheas 
take him to be the celebrated horse which Neptune struck out of the earth with his tri- 
dent, when he disputed with Minerva for superiority. The head only of Geleris la 
Tiaihle, and this, also, is represented in an inverted position. 

TELESOOPIO OBJECTS. 

Tour of tho principal stars in this little group are double — ^namely, 0j ^i ^ ftQd X, 
Is rather a star with a companion ; R. A. 21h. 14m. 57s. ; Dec. N. 6* OT' IK. The other 
three will easily be found Arom their proximity to 8. 



^ 



AQUARIUS (the water-beareb).— MAP 11. 



235. This constellation is represented by the figure of a 
man pouring out water from an urn. It is situated in the Zodiac, 
immediately S. of the equinoctial, and bounded by the Little 

284. SituatioB of Eqfileus f When on the meridian f Number of stars, and how diar 
tinguishedf What further description ? 
HidTORT.— What suppositions respecting the origin of EqOleosf 
Tkli»oopic Objvctb. — What double stars? How found f 
88B. Hew is Aquarius represented ? Its boundaries f 

6* 
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Horse, Pegasas, and the Western Fish on the N., the Whale on 
the E., the Southern Fish on the S. and the Goat on the W. 

236. Aqnarius is now the 12th in order, or last of the 
Zodiacal constellations ; and is the name of the 1 Ith sign in the 
ecliptic. Its mean declination is 1^° S., and its mean right 
ascension 335^, or 22 hours, 20 min. ; it being 1 hour and 40 
min. W. of the equinoctial colure ; its center is, therefore, on 
the meridian the 15th of October. 

It contains one hundred and eight stars ; of which the four 
largest are all of the 3d magnitude. 

** Hli li«ad, hi! fhonlderi, and hU laeid breast, 
Olisten with stars ; and where his urn inclines. 
Rivers of light brighten the watery track." 

237. The northeastern limit of Aquaritis may be readily dis- 
tinguishecl by means of four stars of the 4th magnitude, in the 
hand and handle of the urn, so placed as to form the letter T, 
very plainly to be seen, 15° S. E. of Enif, or 18° S. S. W. of 
Markab, in Pegasus ; making with the two latter nearly a right 
angle. 

Aboat 4ltf * W. of the flgnre Is XI MeUk^ a star of the 8d magnitude, In the E. shoalder, 
and the principal one In this constellation. 10* S. W. of El Melik, Is another star of the 
same magnitude, situated in the W. shoulder, called Sad e» Saud. 

Anoha, of the 4th magnitude, is in the right side, 8' S. of El Melik. 9' E. of Ancha, Is 
another star of the 4th magnitude, whose letter name is Lambda. 

Scheat, of the 8d magnitude, lying below the knee, is situated 8^* S. of Lambda; and 
14* S. of Scheat, the brilliant star Fomalhaut, of between the 1st and 2d magnitudes, ter- 
minates the cascade in the mouth of the Southern Fish. This star is common to both 
these constellations, and is one of those from which the lunar distance is computed for 
ascertaining the longitude at sea. tt culminates at 9 o'clock on Uie 22d of October. 

Fomalhaut, Deneb Kaitos, and Alpha in the head of the Phcenix, make a large triangle, 
whose vertex is in Deneb Kaitos. Those tWo stars of the fourth magnitude, situated 4* 
8. uf Sad es Saud, and nearly the same distance from Ancha, are in the tail of Capricorn. 
Tliey are about V apart. The western one fs called J>eneb Algedi. 

The rest of the stars in the cascade are quite small; they maybe traced from the 
letter Y, in the urn, in a southeasterly direction toward the tail of Cetus, from which the 
cascade suddenly bends off near Scheat, in an opposite course, and finally disappears in 
the month of the Southern Fish, SO* 8. of T. 

HISTORY. 

This constellation is the famous Ganymede, a beautiful youth of Phrygia, son of Tros, 
king of Troy, or, according to Lucian, son of Dardanus. He was taken up to heaven by 
Jupiter as he was tending his father*8 flocks on Mount Ida, and became the cup-bearer 
of the gods in i^ace of Hebe. There are various opinions, however, among the ancients 
respecting its origin. Some suppose it represents Deucalion, who was placed among the 
stars after the celebrated deluge of Thessaly, 1500 years before the birth of our Saviour ; 
while others think it designed to conmiemorate Gecrops, who came from Egypt to Greece, 
founded Athens, established science, and introduced the arts of polished life. 

The ancient Egyptians supposed the setting or disuppetirance of Aquarius caused the 
Nile to rise, by the sinking of his urn In the water. In the Zodiac of the Hebrews, 
Aquarius represents the tribe of Reuben. 

Its order in the signs and constellations ? Number and sise of Its stars ? 287. How 
distinguUh the northeast limit? What said of El MeUkf Of Sad es Saud? Of Ancha, 
Lambda, Scheat, Ac. 

HisTOBT.— Story of Ganym^e, and Jupiter ? What other myth f Idea of the Bstd 
tains f Hebrew Zodiac ? 
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TELESCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. a AQVABn (Phard) — A star with a minute companion oo the Water-bearer's left 
•houlder; R. A. 21h. 57ra. 8Ss.; Dec. S. 1' 05' 07'. A 8, pale yeUow; B 18, grey; and 
another star in the field on a line with A and B. Markab is on a line Joining Alpherats 
and Phard, and about half way between them. 

2. AQUAsn (Sad-al-mel4Jb) — A star with a companion on the right shoulder ; R. A. 
Slh. 28m. 078. ; Dec. N. 6" 16' 04'. A 8, pale yellow ; B 15, blue. A very delicate olflect 

8. y Aquarii— A delicate but wide immtblb stah, on thd water-pot ; R. A. 22h. I8m. 
238. ; Dec. S. 2° 11' 05'. A 4, greenish tinge ; B 14, purple. It is about 4* east^by-soath 
from Sad-al-melik. 

4. C AQfiARii— A BiNABT OTAJt in the left wrist, about 6* east from Sadahnelik ; R. A. 
22h. 20m. 858. ; Dec. S. 0* 60' 02'. A 4, very white ; B 4^, white. 

5. r' AQUARn — A fine doublb star in the left leg, one third of the way from Fomalhaat 
to C Pegasi ; R. A. 22h. 89m. 18s. ; Dec. S. 14' 53' 09*. A 6, white ; B 9 )tf , pale garnet 

6. V' AQUARn — A BOUBLS STAR in the stream, being the first of three similar start 
marked t^i, ffjt^ ^; R. A. 23h. 07m. 80s. ; Dec. S. 9* 57' 05*. A 5)^, orange tint ; B 9, sky 
blue. It is about one- third of the way from Fomalhaut to a AndromedsB. Several othei" 
beautiful double stars east of Scheat, in the stream, as shown on the map. 

T. A FiKR GLOBULAR CLUSTER near the neck of Aquarius, about 6* north-half-east from 
B; R. A. 2lh. 28m. 078. ; Dec. S. 6' 16' 04'. A cluster of exceedingly small stars, which 
has been likened to ** a heap of fine sand.*^ Several telescopic outliers in the field. Map 
Vni., Fig. 66. 

6. A rLANBTABT NBBOLA in the middle of the scarf; R. A. 20h. S5m. 27s. ; Dec. S. 11* 
59' 03'. About 12° east of a Capricorni, where a line from the Eagle's tail over 6 Anti- 
noi, and as far again, reaches it. It is bright to its very disc, and but for its pale blue 
tint, would be a veiy miniature of Yenos. 



PISCES AUSTRALIS (the southern pish).— MAP 11. 

238. This constellation is directly S. of Aquarius, and is 
represented as a fish drinking the water which Aquarius pours 
from his urn. Its mean declination is 31° S. and its mean right 
ascension and time of passing the meridian are the same as those 
of Aquarius, and it is seen on the meridian at the same time, 
viz. on the 16th of October. It contains 24 visible stars, of 
which one is of the Ist magnitude, or between the 1st and 2d, two 
are of the 3d, and five of the 4th. The first and most beautiful 
of all is Fomalhaut f situated in the mouth. This is 14° directly 
S. of Scheat in Aquarius, and may be seen passing the meridian 
low down in the southern hemisphere, on the 22d and 23d of 
October. Its position in the heavens has been determined with 
the greatest possible accuracy, to enable navigators to find their 
longitude at sea. 

The mode of doing this cannot be explained here. The proolem is one of sgjne difficulty. 
It consists in finding the angular distance between some star whose position is well known, 

Telksoopic Objkcts.— Alpha? Beta? Oamma? Zeta? Tau? Psi? What clusters, 
and where shown on the map ? What nebula? 

288. Situation of Pisces Australis ? How represented ? When on the meridian ? Num- 
ber of stars ? Magnitude ? The principal star ? How situated ? What use made of it? 
What said of the method of finding the longitude by the moon and stars? 
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and the moon when sho Is pMring near It ; abo, the altitade of each, at the tame Instant, 
with good sextants. These data farnish the elements of a spherical triangle, the solution 
of which, after Tarioos intricate corrections. Is made to result in the longitude of the given 
place.— iSm note to ArUte$. In 1714, the British Parliament offered a reward of 10,000 
pounds steriing, to any man who sliould discover a method of determining the longitude 
within 1', or CO geographical miles of the tmth; 16,000 pounds to the man who shouli 
find it within 40 miles, and 90,000 pounds. If fonnd within 80 miles. These rewards in part, 
have been since distributed among eminent mathematicians, in Europe, agreeably to the 
reapectiTe merits of their discoveries. 

HI8T0KT. 

This constellation is supposed to hawe taken Its name firom the translbrmation of Yenus 
Into the shape of a fish, when she fled, terrified at the horrible advances of the monster 
Typhon, as we have related In the mythology of the Fishes.— (iSM Pitees,) 

TELGSCOPIO OBJECTS. 

a Pncn Au8tkali»— A first magnitude star with a very distant companion, in the eye 
of the fish ; R. A. 8Sh. 48m. 4Sb. ; Dec. 8. SO* 28' 08". A 1, reddish ; B 9Ht dusky Mno. 



IrfAOERTA (the lizabd).— MAP II. 

239. This is a small and obscare modem constellation, between 
the tail of Cjgnns and the head oi Andromeda. It has one star 
of the 4th magnitude, eight of the 5th, and a few mach smaller. 

240. Between Lacerta and Andromeda a singular looking 
fignre appears on the map, called Gloria Frederica; or Frederics 
Glory, It was inserted among the constellations by Bode, in 
1787, as a compliment to Frederic II., of Prussia. It consists 
of a crovm^ a laurel^ a sword, and a pen, to represent the mon- 
arch, the hero, the sage, and the pacificator. But the constel- 
lation was not recognized by astronomers, and, as such, has 
already passed from the heavens. 

TELESCOPIO OBJECTS. 

1. A seat oouBLK stir on the tip of the Lisard*s tail ; R. A. 82h. 11m. 06s. ; Deo. M. 
86* 68' 01'. A 63$, pale white ; B 9, Uvid. 

2. A delicate but wide doubub stab on the shoulder ; B. A. 22h. 14m. SSs. ; Dec. N. 45* 
48' 00*. A 5, pale yellow; B 18, orange tint. A line ttom Polaris carried by the east of 
Oepheus tiara, and 11* further, will find it the luclda of a fine galaxy field. 

8. A wma doublb stab near the end of the tail, the southern star of three forming ft 
neat triangle ; R. A. 22h. 82m. 05e. ; Dec. N. 88* 18' 8*. A 63iS, white ; B 10, violet. 

4. A DELIOATB TBiPLS STAB In the spsce between the Lisard's back and the left hand of 
Andromeda; R. A. 22h. 4»m. 06s.; Dec. N. 40* 45' 1'. A 6, bright white; B. 15, pale 
blue; 93iS, reddish; a fourth star at a distance. A very difficult object; claimed by 
some for Andromeda, but usually classed as belonging to the Liaard. 

HiaroBT.— Supposed origin of this constellation f 

Telkcopio Objbots.— Alpha f Where situated ? 

289 . Describe Lacerta. Where situated f 840. What other small constellation near f 
By whom inserted, when and whyf Of what does it consist? To represent what? Is it 
recognised by astronomers f 

Tblbsoopio Osjicra.— What double stars in Lacerta f What triple star? Quadruple? 
Cluster r Any of (hem shoim on the map? 
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0. A QUAOBirpLB STAB, the weitem one of the three forming the triangle at the end of 
the Ull ; R. A. 2dh. 29m. 46s. ; Dec. N. 88" 48' 6'. About 20' northwest of AlpberaU. A 
»nd B 6^, both white ; 11, greenish ; D 10, blae. 

0. A isAMon LOOBB OLUSTaa in the Liaard's mouth ; R. A. 28h. OSm. fiOs. ; Dee. N. 4$* Oft 
r. Stars from the 9th to the 14th magnitudes. A line carried from Polaris through the 
tiara of Oepheos, and 8* beyond, strikes it. 
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VARIABLE AND DOUBLE STABS— CLUSTERS AND 
NEBULA, 

241. The periodical variations of brilliancy to which some^of 
the fixed stars are subject, may be reckoneid among the most 
remarkable of their phenomena. Several stars, formerly distin- 
guished by their splendor, have entirely disappeared ; others are 
now conspicuous which do not seem to have been visible to the 
ancient observers ; and there are some which alternately appear 
and disappear, or, at least, of which the light undergoes great 
periodic changes. Some seem to become gradually more 
obscure, as Delta in the Great Bear ; others, like Beia in the 
Whale, to be increasing in brilliancy. 

242. Some stars have all at once blazed forth with great splen- 
dor, and, after a gradual diminution of their light, again become 
extinct. The most remarkable instance of this kind is that of 
the star which appeared in 1572, in the time of Tycho Brahe. 
It suddenly shone forth in the constellation Cassiopeia, with a 
splendor exceeding that of stars of the first magnitude, even of 
Jupiter and of Yenus, at their least distances from the earth ; 
and could be seen with the naked eye, on the meridian, in full 
day I Its brilliancy gradually diminished from the time of its 
first appearance, and at the end of sixteen months it entirely 
disappeared, and has never been seen since. (See a mare par- 
ticular account of this phenomenanf page 35. j 

Another instance of the same kind was observed in 1604, when a star of the first mag- 
nitude suddenly appeared In the right foot of Ophiuchus. It presented, like the former, 
all the phenomena of a prodigious flame, being, at first, of a daxzling white, then of a 
reddish yellow, and, lastly, of a leaden paleness ; in which its light expired. These 
instances proTe that the stars are sat^ect to great physical rerolutlons. {Ptiffe qO) 

243. A great number of stars have been observed whose light 
seems to undergo a regular periodic increase and diminution. 

841. What said of the periodical variations of the stars ? 94S. What other remarka* 
ble phenomenon r What instances cited? What do these instances prove f 248. What 
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They are properly called Variable Stars. One in the Whale has 
a period of 344 days, and is remarkable for the magnitude of its 
variations. From being a star of the second magnitude, it 
becomes so dim as to be seen with difficulty through powerful 
telescopes. Some are remarkable for the shortness of the period 
of their variation. Algol has a period of between two and three 
days ; Delta Cephei, of 5^ days ; Beta Lyra, of 6 2-5 days ; 
and Mu ArUinoi, of 7 days. 

The regular sueceuion of these Tariations preelodes the inpposition of an actual 
deitrootioQ of the stars ; neither can the variations be supposed to arise from a change 
of distance ; for, as the stars invariably retain their apparent places, it would be neces- 
sary to suppose that they approach to, and recede from the earth in alraight linea^ 
•rhich is very improbable. The most probable supposition is, that the stars revolve, like 
the sun and planets, about an axis. " Such a motion," says the elder Herschel, ** may 
be as evidently proved, as the diurnal motion of the earth. Dark spots, or large por- 
tions of the surfiftce, less luminous than the rest, turned alternately in certain directions, 
either toward or from us, will account for all the phenomena of periodical changes in the 
hister of the stars, so satisfactorily, that we certainly need not look for any other causo.' 

DOUBLE STARS. 

244. On examining the stars with telescopes of considerable 
power, many of them are found to be composed of two or more 
stars, placed contiguous to each other, or of which the distance 
subtends a very minute angle. This appearance is, probably, in 
many cases, owing solely to the optical effect of their position 
relative to the spectator ; for it is evident that two stars will 
appear contiguous if they are placed nearly in the same line of 
vision, although their real distance may be immeasurably great. 

STARS OPTICALLY DOUBLE. 

Apparent position. True position. 
* 

^ B 

Here the observer on the left seas a large and small star at A, apparently near toge- 
ther—the lowest star being much the smallest. But instead of their being situated as 
they appear to be, with respect to each other, the true position of the smaller star may 
be at B instead of A ; and the dUTerence in their apparent magnitudes may be wholly 
owing to the greater distance of the lower star. 

Upon this sul^ject Dr. Herschel remarks, that this nearness of the sUrs to each other, 
in certain cases, might be attributed to some accidental cause, did it occur only in a few 
instances ; but the frequency of this companionship, the extreme closeness, and, in 
many cases, the near equality of the stars so conjoined, yould alone lead to a strong 
suspicion of a more near and intimate relation than mere casual juxtaposition. 

245. There are, however, many instances in which the angle 
of position of the two stars varies in such a manner as to indi- 

are these unsteady stars called f What specimens referred to, and their periods ? What 
does this regular succession, Ac, prov*? What theory did Dr. Herschel adopt respect- 
ing the variable stars? 244. What said of double storsf Are they always really near 
«seh other? Illustrate on blackboard. Remark of Dr. Herschel? 845. Are they 
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cate a revolution about each other and about a common center. 
In this case they are said to form a Binary system performing to 
each other the office of sun and planet, and are connected 
together by laws of gravitation like those which prevail in the 
solar system. 

The recent observations of Sir John Herschel and Sir James South, hare established the 
truth of this singular fact beyond a doubt. Motions have been detected, so rapid as to 
become measurable within very short periods^f time ; and at certain epochs, the satellite 
or feebler star has been observed to disappear, either passing behind or before the primary, 
<nr approaching so near to it that its light has been absorbed by that of the other. 

246. The most remarkable instance of a regular revolution of 
this sort, is that of Mizar, in the tail of the Great Bear ; in 
which the angular motion is 6 degrees and 24 minutes of a great 
circle, annually ; so that the two stars complete a revolution 
about one another in the space of 68 J years. About eleven- 
twelfths of a complete circuit have been already described since 
its discovery in 1781, the same year in which the planet Herschel 
was discovered. 

A double star in Ophiuchus presents a similar phenomenon, and 
the satellite has a motion in its orbit still more rapid. Castor 
in the Twins, Gamma Vtrginis, Zeta in the Crab, Zi Bootis, 
Delta Serpentisj and that remarkable double star 61 Cygni^ 
together with several others, amounting to 40 in number, exhi- 
bit the same evidence of a revolution about each other and about 
a common center. (For a more particular description of these 
stars, see Telescopic Objects and the Map.) 

But it is to be remembered that these are not the revolutions of bodies of a planetary 
nature around a solar center, but of sun around sun — each, perhaps, accompanied by its 
train of planets, and their satellites, closely shrouded flrom our view by the splendor of 
their respective suns, and crowded into a space bearing hardly a greater proportion to 
the enormous interval which separates th&m^ than the distances of the satellites of our 
planets from their primaries bear to their distances from the sun itself. 

247. The examination of double stars was first undertaken by 
the late Sir WiDiam Herschel, with a view to the question of 
parallax. His attention was, however, soon arrested by the 
new and unexpected phenomena which these bodies presented. 

Sir William observed of them, in all, 8400. Sir James South and Herschel have given a 
catalogue of 880 in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1824, and South added 458 
in 1826. Sir John Herschel, in addition to the above, published an account of 1000, before 
he left England for the Oape of Good Hope, where he went to push his discoveries in the 
southern hemisphere. Professor Struve, with the great Dorpat telescope, has given a 
catalogue of 8,068 of the most remarkable of these stars. 

The ol^ect of these catalogues is not merely to fix the place of the star within such limits 
as will enable us easily to discover it at any future time, but also to record a description 

ever really near each other? What motion ? What do these constitute? Is it certain 
that stars are ever thus in motion around a common center ? 246. What remarkable 
Instance cited? Its annual angular motion? Period? What other binary sjrstemst 
Are these planOary systems like our own ? 347. Who iirst undertook the examination 
or the double stars, and with what view? What number did he observe? What oata- 
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of the appearance, poeitton, and mataal dtotanoet of the infllTidoal stars composing the 
^yatem, in order that subscqaent obaerrers majr hare the means of detecting their con- 
nected motiMu, or any changes which they may exhibit. Professor Stmve has also taken 
notice of U triple stars, among which No. 11 of the OMoon^ Zeta of Cancer, and 2i of 
the Balance, appear to be ternary tffstema in motion. Qnadruple and quintuple stars 
have likewise been obserred, which also appear to rerolve about a common center of 
gravity ; in shorti ewerf region of the hearens Aimishes examples of these curioos phe> 

COLOR OF THE STABS. 

248. Many of the double stars exhibit the carious and beau- 
tiful phenomenon of contrasted colors, or complimejUary tints. In 
such instances, the larger star is usually of a ruddy or orange 
hue, while the smaller one appears blue or green, probably in 
virtue of that general law of optics, which provides that when 
the retina is under the influence of excitement by any bright 
colored light, feebler lights, which, seen alone, woul4 produce no 
sensation but that of whiteness, shall for the time appear 
colored with the tint complimentary to that of the brighter. 

Thus, a yellow color predominating in the light of the brighter star, that of the lesi 
bright one, in the same field of Tiew, will appear blue ; while, if the tint of the brighter 
star verge to crimson, that of the other will exhibit a tendency to green— or even appear 
a vivid green. The former contrast is beautifully exhibited by /oto, in Cancer ; the latter 
by Alnuiaek^ in Andromeda — both fine double stars. If, however, the colored star be 
roach the less bright of the two, it will not materially alTect the other. Thus, for instance, 
Xta OHSsiopeiss exhibits the beautifbl combination of a large white star, and a small one 
of a rich ruddy purple. 

249. It is not easy to conceive what variety of illumination 
two suns — a red and a green, or a yellow and a blue one — ^must 
afford to a planet revolving about either ; and what charming 
contrasts and grateful vicissitudes — a red and a green day, for 
instance, alternating with a white one and with darkness — ^might 
arise from the presence or absence of one or the other, or both, 
above the horizon. 

Insulated stars of a red color, almost as deep as that of blood, occur In many parts of 
tlie heavens, but no green or blue star (of any decided hue) has, we believe, ever been 
noticed, nnassociated with a companion brighter than itaelt 



CLUSTERS OF STARS. 

250. When we cast our eyes over the concave surface of the 
heavens in a clear night, we do not fail to observe that there are, 
here and there, groups of stars which seem to be compressed 
together more densely than those in the neighboring parts ; 
forming bright patches or clusters. 

lognesf Their oh{ectf What triple stars? Ternary systems f Quadruple stars, Ao. f 
248. What said of the cdora of the stars f What law of optics referred to f What illna- 
trations 7 249. What remarks respecting red and green suns, Ac. f Of insolated atars 
of a red color f 260. What said of clusters ? What specimen referred to f Pleiades f 
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The Plaades are an instance of this kind, in which six or 
seven stars may be seen in near proximity, by the naked eye ; 
and even more if the eye be tnrned carelessly npon it; for it is a 
remarkable fact that the center of the eye is far less sensible to 
feeble impressions of light, than the exterior portion of the retina. 
E.heita affirms that by the aid of a telescope he counted over 200 
stars in this small cluster. See Map VIII., Fig. 28. 

In the constellation called Coma Berenices there is another group 
more diffused, and consisting of much larger stars. In Cancer 
there is a nebulous cluster of very minute stars, called Prasept^ 
or the Beehive, which is sufficiently luminous to be seen by the 
naked eye, in the absence of the moon^ and which any ordinary 
spyglass will resolve into separate stars. In the sword-handle 
of Perseus, also, is another such spot, crowded with stars. It 
requires, however, rather a better telescope to resolve it into 
individual stars. See p. 66, and Map VIII., Fig. 39. 

Whatever be tbe natore of these cloBten, it if certain that other laws of aggregatloo 
prerail in them, than those which have determined the scattering of start over the gene- 
ral sorface of the sky. Many of them, indeed, are of an exactly round figure, and con- 
Tey tbe idea of a globular space filled fiill of stars, and constituting, in itself, a family or 
society apart, and subject only to its own internal laws. 

** It would be a vain task," says the younger Herschel, ** to attempt to count the stars 
in one of these globular clusters. They are not to be reckoned by hundreds ; for it would 
appear that many clusters of this description must contain, at least, ten or twenty thou- 
sand stars, compacted and wedged together in a round space, not more than a tenth part 
»8 large M that which is covered by the moon. 



NEBULA. 

251. The Ndnda, so called from their dim, cloudy appearance, 
form another class of objects which furnish matter for curious 
speculation and conjecture respecting the formation and struc- 
ture of the sidereal heavens. When examined with a telescope 
of moderate powers, the greater part of the nebulsB are dis- 
tinctly perceived to be composed of little stars, imperceptible to 
the naked eye, because, on account of their apparent proximity, 
the rays of light proceeding from each are blended together, in 
such a manner as to produce only a confused luminous appear- 
ance. 

In other nebnlss, however, no individual stars can be percdved, even throu^ the best 
telescopes ; and the nebulas exhibit only the appearance of a self-luminous phosphores- 
cent patch of gaseous vapor, though it is possible that even in this case, the appearance 
may be owing to a congeries of stars so minute, or so distant, as not to alford, singly, 
Bofilcient lig^l to make an impression on the eye. 

Remarks npon their nature and the laws that govern them f Remarks of Herschel f 
801. What are iMbtito, and why so called f How appear through telescopes t Are they 
aU resolvable into stars f 
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252. One of the most remarkable nebalsB is in the sword- 
handle of Orion. It is formed of little flocky masses, like wisps 
of cloud, which seem to adhere to many small stars at its out- 
skirts. It is not very unlike the mottling of the sun's disc, but 
of a coarser grain, and with darker intervals. , These wisps of 
light, however, present no appearance of being composed of 
small stars ; but in the intervals between them, we fancy that 
we see stars, or that, could we strain our sight a little more, we 
should see them. These intervals may be compared to openings 
in the firmament, through which, as through a window, we seem 
to get a glimpse of other heavens, and brighter regions, beyond. 
See page 45, and Map VIII., Fig. 32. 

253. Another very remarkable nebula is that in the girdle of 
Andromeda, which, on account of its being visible to the naked 
eye, has been known since the earliest ages of astronomy. It is 
often mistaken for a comet, by those unacquainted with the 
heavens. See page 20, and Map YIII., Fig. 22. 

Marias, who noticed It In 1613, describes its appearance as that of a candle shining 
through horn ; and the resemblance is certainly very striking. Its form is a long oval, 
increasing, by insensible gradations of brightness, from the circumference to a central 
point, which, though very much brighter than the rest, is not a star, but only a nebula in 
a high state of condensation. It occupies an area comparatively large— «qual to that 
of the moon in quadrature. This nebula may be considered as a type, on a large scale, 
of a very numerous class of nebuln, of a round or oval figure, increasing more or leas in 
density toward the center. 

254. Annvla/r nebula are those in the form of a ring^ but are 
among the rarest objects in the heavens. The most conspicuous • 
of this class is to be found exactly half-way between the stars 
Beta and Gamma Lyrse, and may be seen with a telescope of 
moderate power. It is small, and particularly well defined ; 
appearing like a flat oval ring. The central opening is not 
entirely dark, but is filled with a faint, hazy light, uniformly 
spread over it, like a fine gauze stretched over a hoop. 

255. Planetary nebula are very extraordinary objects. They 
have, as their name imports, the appearance of planets, with 
round or slightly oval discs, somewhat mottled, but approaching, 
in some instances, to the vividness of actual planets. Some of 
them, upon the supposition that they are equally distant from us 
with the stars, must be of enormous magnitude. That one, for 
instance, which is situated in the left hand of Aquarius, must 

252. What remarkable nebula mentioned? Describe it? Point out on the map. 
258. What other? How long known, and why ? Show on the map. How described by 
Mai Iu8 ? Its form and extent? How considered ? 264. What are An/ntUar NefnUa f 
are they common? What specimen referred to? 265. Planetary nebulae? Their 
eharacter and magnitude ? ^ecimen ? Stellar nebolss ? General remarks respecting 
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have a yolame vast enongh, npon the lowest coinpatation, to fill 
the whole orbit of Herschel I 

In some instances a nebula presents the appearance of a faint, 
laminous atmosphere, of a circular form, and of large extent, 
surrounding a central star of considerable brilliancy. These are 
denominated Stellar Nebula. 

The nebulas ftimish an inexhaiuiible field of speculatioa and conjectare. That by far 
the larger number of them consists of stars, there can be little doobL; and in the inter- 
minable range of system upon system, and firmament upon firmament^ which ve thus 
catch a glimpse of, the imi^gination is bewildered and lost. Sir William Herschel con- 
jectured that the nebulse might form the material out of which nature elaborated new 
suns and systems, or replenished the wasted light of older ones. But the little we know 
of the physical constitution of these sidereal masses, is altogether insufficient to warrant 
■uch a conclusion. (For a Spiral Nebula recently discorered by Lord Rosse, see Map IX., 
Fig. 68.) 



CHAPTER XIV. 

VIA LAOTEA (thb milky-wat). 

" Throughout the Galaxy's extended line, 
UnnumberM orbs in gay conf^ion shine : 
Where every star that gilds the gloom of night 
With the faint tremblings of a distant light, 
Perhaps illumes some system of its oim. 
With the strong Influence of a radiant sun." — Mr$. Carter. 

256. The Via Lactka, or Milky- Way, is that luminous zone 
or pathway of singular whiteness, varying from 4° to 20° in 
width, which passes quite around the heavens. The Greeks 
called it Gaj^axy, on account of its color and appearance : the 
Latins, for the same reason, called it Via Lactea, which, in our 
tongue, is Milky- Way. 

Of all the objects which the hearens exhibit to our view, this fills the mind with th« 
most indescribable grandeur and amaiement When we consider what unnumbered 
millions of mighty suns compose this stupendous girdle, whose distance is so vast that 
the strongest telescope can hardly separate their mingled twilight into distinct specks, 
and that the most contiguous of any two of them may be as far asunder as our sun is 
from them, we fall as far short of adequate language to express our ideas of such immen- 
sity, as we do of instruments to measure its boundaries. 

25t. It is one of the achievements of astronomy that has 
resolved the Milky-Way into an infinite number of small stars, 
whose confused and feeble luster occasions that peculiar white- 
ness which we see in a clear evening, when the moon is absent. 
It is also a recent and well-accredited doqtrine of astronomy, 

the Nebulas? SirWm. HerscheVs coqjecturef 256. What is the Via Lactea? Its 
Greek name? What said o^ its magnificence and grandeur? S57. What said of the 
achievements of astronomy f Its doctrine respecting the structure of the universe ? 
or the 8un, and Its relation *a the fixed stars? 
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that all the stars in the nniverse are arranged into dusters, or 
groaps, which are called NEsuLiS or Starry Systems, each of 
which consists of myriads of stars. 

The fixed fUr which we call oub Smr, belonga, it ie said, to that extensive nebula, (he 
MiUiy-Waj; and although apparently at eaeh an inmeasorable distance from its fellows 
Is, doobtless, as near to any one of them, as they are to one another. 

258. Of the number and economy of the stars which compose 
this group, we have very little exact knowledge. Dr. Herschel 
informs us that, with his best glasses, he saw and counted 588 
stars in a single spot, without moving his telescope ; and as the 
gradual motion of the earth carried these out of view and intro- 
duced others successively in their places, while he kept his tele- 
scope steadily fixed to one point, " there passed over his field 
of vision, in the space of one quarter of an hour, no lest than 
om hwndred and sixteen thouscmd stars, and at another time, in 
forty-one minutes, no less than two hundred andfifty-dgkt thaw- 
sandP 



In all parts of the Milky-Way he found t)ie stars nneqQally dispersed, and appearing 

" >, betw 
^gnl, the stars seem to be clustering in two divisions ; cac 
containing upwards of one hundred and sixty-five thousand stars. At other observations. 



to arrange themselves into separate clusters. In the small space for example, between 
Beta and 8ad*r, in Cygni, the stars seem to be clustering in two divisions ; each division 



when examining a section of the Milky- Way, not apparently more than a yard in breadth, 
and six in length, he discovered ffiy Uunuand stars, large enough to be distinctly 
counted ; and he suspected twice as many more, which, for want of suflicient light in his 
telescope, he saw only now and then. 

259. It appears from numerous observations, that various 
changes are taking place among the nebulae — that several nebu- 
lae are formed by the disolution of larger ones, and that many 
nebulae of this kind are at present detaching themselves from 
the Milky-Way. In that part of it which is in the body of 
Scorpio, there is a large opening, about 4° broad, almost desti 
tute of stars. These changes seem to indicate that mighty 
movements and vast operations are continually going on in the 
distant regions of the universe, upon a scale of magnitude and 
grandeur which baffles the human understanding. 

More than two thousand five hundred nebulas have already been observed ; and, if 
each of them contains as many stars as the MUky-Way, several hundreds of minions of 
stars must exist, even within that portion of the heavens irtiich lies open to our obser- 
vation. 

** what a confluence of ethereal fires. 
From urns unnumbered down the steep of heav^i 
Streams to a point, and centers on my sight." 

260. Although the Milky-Way is more or less visible at all 
seasons of the year, yet it is seen to the best advantage during 

258. Number and economy of the stars? Dr. Herschel*s statementef What number 
passed the field of his instrument in a quarter of an hour? In forty-one minutes? In 
space apparently only a yard in breadth? 259. What changes observed in the nebu- 
lae? What do they indicate? Number of nebulss? Estimated number of stars? 
860. When is the Via Laetea seen to the best advantoge ? Direction when Lyra is on the 
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the months of July, Angnst, September, and October. When 
Lyra is on, or near the meridian, it may be seen stretching 
obliquely over the heavens from northeast to southwest, gradu- 
ally moving over the firmament iii common with other constel- 
lations. (For views of our cluster, see Map IX.,Figs. 69, 10, 11.) 

Its form, breadth and appearance are yarloos, in different parts of its coarse. In some 
places it is dense and laminons ; in others, it is scattered and faint Its breadth is often 
not more than five degrees ; though sometimes it Is ten or fifteen degrees, and ercn 
twenty. In some places it assumes a double path, but for the most part it is sin^e. 

It may be traced in the heavens, b^inning near the bead of Cepheus, about 80* from 
the north pole, through the constellations Gas8i<q>eia, Perseus, Auriga, and part of Orion 
and the feet of Gemini, where it crosses the Zodiac ; thence over the equinoctial into 
the southern hemisphere, through Monoceros, and the middle of the ship Argo, where it 
is most luminous, Charles' Oak, the Cross, the feet of the Centaur, and the Altar. Here 
it ia divided into two branches, as It passes over the Zodiac again into the northern hem- 
isphere. One branch runs through the tail of Scorpio, the bow of Sagittarius, the shield 
of Sobieski, the feet of Antinous, Aqnila, Delphinus, the Arrow and the Swan. The other 
branch passes through the upper part of the tail of Scorpio, the side of Serpentarius, 
Taurus Poniatowskii, the Qoose and the neck of the Swan, where it again unites with the 
otiker branch, and passes on to the head of Cepheus, the place of its banning. 

Some of the pagan philosophers maintained that the BfUky-Way was formerly the sun's 
, kth, and that its present luminous appearance is the track which its scattered beams 
[eft visible in the heavens. 

The ancient poets, and even i^iilosophers, speak of the Galaxv, or Milky- Wayt as the 
path which their deities used in the heavens, and which led directly to the thrdne of 
Jupiter. Thus, Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, Book i. : — 



lef 



** A way there is In heaven's extended plain, 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 
And mortals, by the name of Milky, know ; 
The groundwork is of stars, through which the road 
Lies open to the Thunderer's abode." 

Ifilton alludes to this in the following lines : — 

'^^ A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold. 
And pavement, stars, as stars to thee appear, 
Seen in the Galaxy, that Milky- Way, 
Which nightly as a circUng lone, thou seest < 

Powdered with stars." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ORIGIN OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

261. The science of astronomy was cultivated by the imme- 
diate descendants of Adam. Josephus informs us that the sons 
of Seth eoijployed themselves in the study of astronomy ; and 
that they wrote their observations upon two pillars, one of brick 

meridian r Its form, breadthiAo.f How traced in the heavens? Notion of the Pagan 
philosophers f Of the poets f What eiUtlons f S61. How early was astronomy cultivated f 
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and the other of stone,* in order to preserve them against the 
destmction which Adam had foretold should come upon the earth. 

He abo rdatea, that Abraham argved the unity and power of God, from the orderly 
eourse of things both at sea and land, in their times and aeasont, and fk-om hia obserra- ' 
tiona iqMHi the motions aiM infloences of the son, moon and stars ; and that he read lec- 
tures in astroo4MQy and arithmetic to the Egyptians, of which they understood nothing 
till Abraham broogfat tliese sciences fromChaldea to E;gypt; from whence they passed to 
the Greeks. 

262. Berosus also observes that Abraham was a great and jost 
man, and famons for his celestial observations ; the making of 
which was thocight to be so necessary to the human welfare, that 
he assigns it as the principal reason of the Almighty's prolong- 
ing the life of man. 

This ancient historian teDs as, in his accoont of the longevity of the antediluvians, 
that Providence found it necessary to prolong man's day», in order to promote the study 
and advancement of virtue, and the improvement of geometry and astronomy, which 
required, at least, six hundred years for making and perfecting obsenrations-t 

263. When Alexander took Babylon, Galisthenes found that 
the most ancient observations existing on record in that city, 
were made by the Chaldeans about 1903 years before that period, 
which carries us back to the time of the dispersion of mankind 
by the confusion of tongues. It was 1500 years after this that 
the Babylonians sent to Hezekiah, to inquire about the shadow's 
going back on the dial of Ahaz. 

It is, therefore, very probable that the Ohaldeans and E^gyptians were the original 
inventors of astronomy; but at what period of the world they mariced out the heavens 
into constellations, remains in uncertainty. La Place fixes the date thirteen or fourteen 
hundred years before the Christian era, since it was about this period that Eudoxus con- 
structed the first celestial sphere upon which the constellations were delineated. Sir 
Isaac Newton was of opinion, that all the old consteliations related to the Argonautie 
expedition, and that they were invented to commemorate the heroes and events of that 
memorable enterprise. It should be remarked, however, that while none of the ancient 
constellations refer to transactions of a later date, yet we have various accounts of thera 
of a much higher antiquity than that event. 

264. Some of the most learned antiquarians of Europe have 
searched every page of heathen mythology, and ransacked all 
the legends of poetry and fable for the purpose of rescuing this 
subject from that impermeable mist which rests upon it, and 
they have only lieen able to assure us, in general terms, that 
they are Chaldean or Egyptian hieroglyphics, intended to per- 
petuate, by means of an imperishable record, the memory of the 
times in which their inventors lived, their religion and manners, 

* Josephus affirms, that '*he saw himself that of stone to remain in Syria in his own 
time." 
t Vince's Complete System of Astronomy, Vol. ii. p. 244. 



What proof? What said of Abraham? 26*2. What further proof? What reason 
assigned for the longevity of the antediluvians ? 26ft What discovery by Calisthenes ? 
What conclusion from thi3 discovery ? La Place's date of the origin of the constella 
tions? Sir Isaac Newton's opinion? Remark? 264. What researches, and what 

results? 
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their achieyements in the arts, and whatever in their history wag 
most worthy of being commemorated. There was, at least, a 
moral grandeur in this idea ; for an event thus registered, a 
custom thns canonized, or thns enrolled among the stars, must 
needs survive all other traditions of men, and stand forth in per- 
petual characters to the end of time. 

265. In arranging the constellations of the Zodiac, for instance, 
it would be natural for them, we may imagine, to represent 
those stars which rose with the sun in the spring of the year, by 
such animals as the shepherds held in the greatest esteem at that 
season ; accordingly, we find Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, as the 
symbols of March, April, and May. 

266. When the sun enters the sign Cancer, at the summer 
solstice, he discontinues his progress towards the north pole, and 
begins to return towards the south pole. This retrograde mo- 
tion was fitly represented by a Crab, which is said to go back- 
ward. The sun enters this sign about the 22d of June. 

The heat which usually follows in the next month was* repre- 
sented by the Lion ; an animal remarkable for its fierceness, 
and which at this season was frequently impelled by thirst to 
leave the sandy desert, and make its appearance on the banks 
of the Nile.^ 

267. The sun entered the sixth sign about the time of harvest, 
which season was therefore represented by a Virgin, or female 
reaper, with an ear of corn in her hand. 

At the autumnal equinox, when the sun enters Libra, the 
days and nights are e'qual all over the world, and seem to 
observe an equilibrium or balance. The sign was therefore 
represented under the symbol of a pair of Scales. 

268. Autumn, which produces fruit in great abundance, brings 
with it a variety of diseases, and on this account was represented 
by that venomous animal, the Scorpion, which, as he recedes, 
wounds with a sting in his tail The fall of the leaf, was the 
season for hunting, and the stars which mark the sun's path at 
this time were represented by a huntsman, or archer, with his 
arrows and weapons of destruction. 

The Goat, which delights in climbing and ascending some 
mountain or precipice, is the emblem of the winter solstice, when 
the sun begins to ascend from the southern tropic, and gradually 
to increase in height for the ensuing half year. 



266. Origin of Axles, Tauros, and Gemini r 266. Of Cancer and Leo? 267. Of 
Virgo and Libra 7 268. Of Scorpio and Capricorn J 
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269. Aqnarios, or the Water Bearer, is represeated by the 
6gure of a man pouring out water from an urn, an emblem of 
the dreary and uncomfortable season of winter. 

The last of the zodiacal constellations was Pisces, or a couple 
of fishes, tied back to back, representing the fishing season. 
The severity of winter is over ; the flocks do not afford suste- 
nance, but the seas and rivers are open and abound with fish. 

**Thus monatrooB forms, o'er heaven's noctamal arch, 
Seen by the aage, in pomp celestial march ; 
Bee Aries there his glittering bow unfold, 
And raging Taurus toss his horns of gold ; 
With bended bow the sullen Archer lowers. 
And there Aquarius conies with all his showers ; 
Lions and Centaurs, Qorgons, Hydras rise. 
And gods and heroes blaie along the skies.'* 

Whatever may have led to the adoption of these rude names at first, they are now 
retained to avoid conftision. , 

The early Greeks, however, displaced many of the Chaldean constellations, and suh* 
Btituted such images in their place as had a more special reference to their own history. 
The Romans also pursued the same course with regard to their history ; and hence the 
contradictory accounts that have descended to later times. 

210. Some, moreover, with a desire to divest the science of 
the stars of its pagan jargon and profanity, have been induced 
to alter both the names and figures of the constellations. In 
domg this, they have committed the opposite fault; that of 
blending them with things sacred. 

The " venerable Bede," for example, instead of the profane 
names and figures of the twelve constellations of the Zodiac, 
substituted those of the tiDdve apostles, Julius Schillerius, fol- 
lowing his example, completed the reformation in 1621, by giv- 
ing Scripture names to all the constellations in the heavens. 

Weigellus, too, a celebrated professor of mathematics in the University of Jena, made 
a new order of constellations, by converting the firmament into a ooiLvrM hsbaldicum, in 
which he introduced the arms of all the princes of Europe. But astronomers, generally, 
never approved of these innovations ; and for ourselves, we had as lief the angea and 
heroes of antiqui^ should continue to enjoy their fianced honors in the sky, as to sea 
their places supplied by the princes of Europe. 

271. The number of the old constellations, including those of 
the Zodiac, was only forty-eight. As men advanced in the 
knowledge of the stars, they discovered many, but chiefly in 
southern latitudes, which were noc embraced in the old constel- 
lations, and hence arose that mixture of ancient and modem 
names which we meet with in modern catalogues. 

272. Astronomers divide the heavens into three parts, called 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, and the Zodiac. In the 

989. Of Aquarius and Pisces? Course of the Greeks and Bomans, in displacing con- 
stellations f 370. What other reform attempted? What particular instances cited? 
Bede ? Schillerius? Weigelius ? How are these innovations regarded by astronomers? 
tn. Nund>er of the old oonstellations ? How others added? Vn. How do aatrono 
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northern hemisphere, astronomers asnallj reckon thirty-four con- 
stellations, in the Zodiac twelve, and in the southern hemisphere 
forty-seven ; making in all ninety-three. Besides these, there 
are a few of inferior note, recently formed, which are not con- 
sidered sofficiently important to be particularly described. 

273. About the year 1603, John Bayer, a native of Germany, 
invented the convenient system of denoting the stars in each 
constellation by the letters of the Oreek alphabet, applying to 
the largest star the first letter of the alphabet ; to the next 
largest the second letter, and so on to the last. Where there 
are more stars in the constellation than there are Oreek letters, 
the remainder are denoted by the letters of the Roman alphabet, 
and sometimes by figures. 

By this syBtem of nototion, it ia now as easy to refer to any partiealar star in the 
lieayens, as to any particular house In a popnloos dtjj by its street and number. Befne 
this practice was adopted, it was customary to denote the stars by referring them to 
their respectire Htuations in the figure of the constellation to which they severally 
belonged, as the head, the arm, the foot, Ac. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that these figures, which are all very curiously depicted 
upon artificial globes and maps, are purely a fanciftil invention — answering many con- 
▼enient ends, howerer, for purposes of reference and dasslfication, as they enable us to 
designate with facility auy particular star, or cluster of stars ; though these clusters 
very rarely, if ever, represent the real figures of the otjecis whose names they bear. 
And yet it is somewhat remarlcable that the name of ** Great Bear," for instance, should 
have been given to the very same constellation by a nation of American aborigines (the 
Iroquois), and by the most ancient Arabs of Asia, when there never had been any com- 
munication between them I Among other nations, also, between whom there exists no 
evidence of any intercourse, we find the Zodiac divided into the same number of constel- 
latiuns, and these distinguished by nearly the same names, representing the twelve 
months, or seasons of the year. 

274. The constellations, or the uncouth figures by which they 
are represented, are a faithful picture of the ruder stages of 
civilization. They ascend to times of which no other record 
exists ; and are destined to remain when all others shall be lost. 
Fragments of history, curious dates and documents relating to 
chronology, geography and languages, are here preserved in 
imperishable characters. 

The adventures of the gods, and the inventions of men, the exploits of heroes, and 
the fancies of poets, are here spread out in the heavens, and perpetually celebrated before 
all nations. The Seven stars, and Orion, present themselves to us, as they appeared to 
Amos and Homer: as they appeared to Job, more than 8000 years ago, when the 
Almighty demanded of him—" Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven f Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of the Plbiaobs, or loose the bands of Obioh? Canst thou 
bring forth MAZSAaoTH in his season, or canst thou guide Akctubub with his sons r** 
Here, too, are consecrated the lyre of Orpheus and the ship of the Argonauts ; and, in 
the same firmament, glitter the Mariner's Compass and the Telescope of Herschel. 

mers divide the constellations f Number in each division? Total? What others? 
S78. John Bayer's invention ? Utfiity of it ? How before it was adopted ? What remark 
respeottaig the figures on maps and f^obes, and their use? What remarlcable facts 
stated? S74. Historical use of the constellations? Ulustrations? 
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CHAPTER XVL 

NU^reEB, DISTANCE AND ECONOMY OF THE STARS. 

2*r5. The first conjecture in relation to the distance of the 
fixed stars is, that thej are all placed at an eqaal distance from 
the observer, npon the visible sorface of an immense concave 
vault, which rests npon the circnlar boundary of the world, and 
which we call the Firmameni. We can, with the unassisted eye, 
form no estimate of their respective distances ; nor has the tele^ 
scope yet enabled us to arrive at any exact results on this sub- 
ject, although it has revealed to us many millions of stars that 
are as far removed beyond those which are barely visible to the 
naked eye, as these are from us. 

Viewed through the teleac<qpe, the bearens become qnite another spectacle — not only 
to the ondentanding bat to the senses. New worlds borst upon the sight, and old ones 
expand to a thoosand times their former dimensions. Sereral of those little stars which 
but feebly twinkle on the unassisted eye, become immense globes, with land and water, 
mountains and Talleys, encompassed by atmospheres, enlightened by moons, and diver- 
sified by day and ni^t, summer and winter. 

Beyond these are other suns, giring lif^t and life to other systems, not a thousand, or 
two thousand merely, but multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, at immense 
distaX'Ces from each other, attended by ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in 
raiJid motion ; yet calm, regular and hanoonioas— all space seems to be illuminated, and 
erery particle of light a world. 

276. It has been computed that one hundred mUions of stars 
which cannot be discerned by the naked eye, are now visible 
through the telescope. And yet all this vast assemblage of suns 
and worlds may bear no greater proportion to what lies beyond 
the utmost boundaries of human vision, than a drop of water to 
the ocean ; and, if stricken out of being, would be no more 
missed, to an eye that could take in the universe, than the fall 
of a single leaf from the forest. 

We should therefore leun, says Dr. Chalmers, not to look on our earth as the uniyerse 
of Ood, but as a single, insignificant atom of it; that it is only one of the many mansiona 
which the Supreme Being has created for the accommodation of his worshipers ; and 
that he may now be at work in regions more distant than geometry ever measured, create 
ing worlds more manifold than numbers erer reckoned, displaying his goodness, and 
spreading over all the intimate visitations of his care. 

27*1. The immense distance at which the nearest stars are 
known to be placed, proves that they are bodies of a prodigious 
size, not inferior to our sun, and that they shine, not by reflected 
rays, but by their own native light. It is therefore concluded, 

275. What is the first conjecture as to the distance of the star%? Can we form no just 

estimate? What said of the heavens when seen through a telescope? 2T6. What 

computation as to the number of stars invisible to the naked eye, but visible through 

.telescopes? Is this probably the whole universe ? Bemark of Chalmers ? S77. What 
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with good reason, that every fixed star is a san, no less spacious 
than ours, surrounded by a retinue of planetary worlds, which 
reyolve around it as a center, and derive from it light and heat, 
and the agreeable vicissitudes of day and night. 

These vast globes of light, then, could never have been designed merelr to dirersiiy 
the Toids of infinite space, nor to shed a few glimmering rays on oar far distant world, 
for the amusement of a few astronomers, who, but for the most powerfol telescopes, had 
never seen the ten thousandth part of them. We may therefore rationally conclwie, ttiat 
ncherener the All- wise Creator has exerted his creatire power, tlwr^ also he has placed 
intelligent beings to adore his goodness. 

278. The greatest possible ingenuity and pains have been 
taken by astronomers to determine, at least, the approximate 
distance of the nearest fixed stars. If they have hitherto been 
unable to arrive at any satisfactory result, they have, at least, 
established a limit beyond which the stars must necessarily be 
placed. If they have failed to calculate their true distances 
from the earth, it is because they have not the requisite data. 
The solution of the problem, if they had the data, would not be 
more difficult than to compute the relative distances of the 
planets — a thing which any schoolboy can do. 

In estimating so great a distance as the nearest fixed star, it is necessary that wo 
employ the longest measure which astronomy can use. Accordingly, we take the whole 
diameter of the earth's orbit, which, in round numbers, is 190 millions of miles, and 
endeavor, by a simple process in mathematics, to ascertain how many measures of this 
length are contained in the mighty interval which separates us firom the stars. 

The method of doing this can be explained to the apprehension of the pupil, if he does 
act shrink from the illustration, through an idle fear that it is beyond his capacity. 

For example ; suppose that, with an instrument constructed for the purpose, we should 
this night take the precise bearing or angular direction from us of some star in the 
Borthern hemisphere, and note it down with the most perfect exactness, and, having 
waited Just six months, when the earth shall have arrived at the opposite point of its 
orbit, 190 millions of miles east of the place which we now occupy, we should then repeat 
our observation upon the same star, and see how much it had changed its position by 
our traveling so great a distance one side of it Now, it is evident, that if it changes its 
apparent position at all, the quami^ of the change will bear some proportion to the 
distance gone over ; that is, the neau'er the star, the greater the angle ; and the more 
remote the star, the Im» the angle. It is to be observed, that the angle thus found, is 
called the star's Annual ParaUam. 

279. But it is found by the most eminent astronomers of the 
age, and the most perfect instruments ever made, that the paral- 
lax of the nearest stars does not exceed the/ol^r thousandth part 
of a degree, or a single second ; so that, if the whole great orbit 
of the earth were lighted up into a globe of fire 600 millions of 
iniles in circumference, it would be seen by the nearest star only 
as a twinkling atom ; and to an observer placed at this distance, 

proof that the stars are lai^e bodies f What conclusion, therefore? What other 
uxference f 278. What effort to determine the disUmeee of the stars ? What results ? 
What necessary in estimating the distances of the stars f What measure taken ? De- 
scribe the process of determining the distance of the sUrs by paraUaa. 279. Whttt 
ii the parallax of the stors found to be, and what follows as a consequence? What, 
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car sua, with its whole retinae of planetary worlds, would occnpj 
a space scarcely exceeding the thickness of a spider's web.^ 

If tlie near«8t of the fixed stora are placed at such inooacelvable diatanoea In the 
regions of space, with what line shall we measure the distance of those which are a tho«- 
■and or a million of times as mnoh farther firom themi as these are firom as t 

280. If the annnal parallax of a star were accurately known, 
it woidd be easy to compate its distance by the following role : 
As the sine of the star's parallax : 
Is to radios, or ninety degrees : : 
So is the earth's distance from the son : 
To the star's distance from the son. 

if we allow the annual parallax of the nearest star to be V\ 
the calculation will be, 

As 0.000004848l368==Nat. Sine of 1". 

Is to 1.0000000000000=:Nat. Sine of 90"". 

So is 95,273,868.867U8554=:Earth's distance from the sun. 

To 19,651,627,e83,449=Star's distance from the sun. 

In this calcolation we have supposed the earth to be placed at the mean distance of 
M,047 of its owo semi-diameters, or 95,278,868.887748564 miles firom the sun, which makes 
the star's distance a rerj Uttie less than twentj billions of miles. Dr. Herschel says 
that Sirtus cannot be nearer than 100,000 times the diameter of the earth's orbit, or 
19,007,788,800,000 of mUes. 

Biot, who either takes the earth's distance greater than he laye it down in his TraUS 
i^ementaire d'AttrononUe PhuHque^ or has made an error in figures, makes the dis- 
tance 90,066,868,066,404. Dr. Brewster makes it 90,159,665,000,000 mUes. A mean of 
these computations, is 90 billions ; that is, 90 millions of millions of miles to a parallax 
of I*. 

Astronomers are generally agreed in the opinion that the annual parallax of the stars 
is less than 1', and consequently that the nearest of them is placed at a much greater 
distance from us, than these calculations make it. It was, howerer, announced in 1889, 
that M. d'Aasas, a Flrench astronomer, had satisfactorily established the annual parallax 
otKeid (a small star 8* N. of Gamma Bridani), to be 9', that of JM^ef, in Orion, to be 
1'.48, and that of Siriua to be 1'.94. If these results could be relied on, Keid would be 
but 10 bUUons, KIgel but 14 biUions, and Slrius 16 billions of miles from the earth. This 
latter distance is, howerer, so great that, If Slrius were to fall toward the earth at 
the rate of a million of miles a day, it would take it forty-three thousand, three hundred 
years to reach the earth ; or, if the Almighty were now to blot it out of the heavens, its 
brilliance would continue undiminished in our hemisphere for the space of three years 
to come. 

* A Just idea of the import of this term, will impart a force and sublimity to an expres- 
sion of St. James, which no power of words could improve. It is said, chapter i. verse 
17, of Him from whom oometh down every good and perfect gift, that there is " ova evi 
vapaTJ^yfj V rpoKtu awooKiaa/ia.'* Literally, there is ** neither paraUam nor 
ehadow of change :** As if the apostte had said— Perad venture, that in traveling milUona 
and millions of miles through the regions of immensity, there may be a sensible parallax 
to some of the fixed stars ; yet, as to the Father of Lights, view him from whatever pohit 
of his empire we may, he ie wUhout paralkuo or ehaaow <tf change t 

then, of the more distant stars? 980. How deduce the distance of a star from its 
par^lax. If known? Oomputatfon laid down ? Dr. Herschel's remark? Blot's esthnate? 
Dr. Brewster's ? The mean of these three esthnates ? Are astronomers agreed as to the 
paraUaxofthesUrs? M. d'Assas' computations and results ? 
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281. The most brilliant stars, till recently, were supposed to 
be situated nearest the earth, but later observations prove that 
this opinion is not well founded, since some of the smaller stars 
appear to have not only a greater annual parallax, but an 
absolute motion in space, much greater than those of the bright- 
est class. 

282. It has been computed that the light of Sirius, although 
twenty thousand million times less than that of our sun, is never- 
theless three hundred and twenty-four times greater than that of 
a star of the 6th magnitude. If we suppose the two stars to 
be really of the same size, it is easy to show that the star of the 
sixth magnitude is fifty-seven and one-third times farther from us 
than Sirius is, because light diminishes as the square of the dis- 
tance of the luminous body increases. 

By the same reasoning it may be shown, that if Sirios were placed where the son Is, it 
woidd appear to ua to be four times as large as the son, and gire four times as mnch light 
and heat. It is by no means nnreasonable to suppose, that many of the fixed stars 
exceed a million of miles in diameter. 

283. We may pretty safely affirm, then, that stars of the 
sixth magnitude are not less than nine hundred millions of millions 
of miles distant from us ; or a million of times farther from us than 
the planet Saturn, which is scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
But the human mind in its present state can no more appreciate 
such distances than it can infinity ; for if our earth, which moves 
at more than the inconceivable velocity of a million and a half 
of miles a day, were to be hurried from its orbit, and to take the 
same rapid flight over this immense tract, it would not traverse 
it in sixteen hundred thousand years ; and every ray of light, 
althoagh it moves at the rate of one hundred and ninety-three 
thousand miles in a single second of time, is more than one hun- 
dred and seventy years in coming from the star to us. 

Bat what is eren this, compared with that measureless extent which the discoyeries of 
the telescope indicate? According to Dr. Herschel, the light of some of the nebnias, Jost 
perceptible through his 40 feet telescope, must have been a million of ages in coming to 
the earth ; and should any of them be now destroyed, they would continue to be percep- 
tible for a million of ages to come. 

Dr. Herschel informs us, that the glass which he used would separate stars at 4Sn times 
the distance of Sirius. 

284. It is one of the wonders of creation, that any phenomena 
of bodies at such an immense distance from us should be percep- 
tible by human sight ; but it is a part of the Divine Maker's 

S81. Former supposed relatlTe distance of the most brilliant stars T Present opinion, 
and on what founded? S89. What computation as to the light of Sirius? What con> 
elusion as to the dUtcmoe of other stars ? How, then, would he appear if as near as our 
sun ? What conclusion as to the magnitude of the stars ? 288. Distance of the sixth 
magnitude stars? How measured by the flight of the earth? Of light? What further 
estimate by Dr. Herschel? 284. What remark respecting our Icnowiedge of the stars 
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plan, that although they do not act physically upon us, yet they 
should so far be objects of our perception, as to expand our ideas 
of the yastness of the universe, and of the stupendous extent 
and operations of his omnipotence. 

*' With these facts before us," says an eminent astronomer and diTine, ** it is most rea- 
sonable to conclude, that those expressions in the Mosaic history of Creation, which 
relate to the creation of the fixed stars, are not to be understood as referring to the time 
when they were brought into existence, as if they bad been created about the same time - 
with our earth ; but as simply declaring the fact, that, at whatever period in duration 
they were created, they derived their eooistenee from God.** 

285. "That the stars here mentioned" (Gen. i. 16), says a 
distinguished commentator, " were the planets of our system, 
and not the fixed stars, seems a just inference from the fact, that 
after mentioning them, Moses immediately subjoins, * And 
Elohira set them in the firmament of the heaven to give L'ght 
upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night ;' 
evidently alluding to Venus and Jupiter, which are alternately 
our morning and evening stars, and which * give light upon the 
earth,' far surpassing in brilliancy any of the fixed stars." 

However vast the universe now appears, however numerous the worlds which may 
exist within its boundless range, the language of Scripture, and Scripture alone, is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and sublime to express all the emotions which naturally arise in 
the mind when contemplating its structure. This shows not only the harmony which 
subsists between the discoveries of the Revelation and the discoveries of Science, but 
also forms, by itself, a strong presumptive evidence, that the records of the Bible are 
authentic and divine. 

286. We have hitherto described the stars as being immov- 
able and at rest ; but from a series of observations on double 
stars. Dr. Herschel found that a great many of them have 
changed their situations with regard to each other ; that some 
perform revolutions about others, at known and regular periods, 
and that the motion of some is direct, while that of others is 
retrograde ; and that many of them have dark spots upon their 
surface, and turn on their axes, like the sun. 

28 T. A remarkable change appears to be gradually taking 
place in the relative distances of the stars from each other in 
the constellation Hercules. The stars in this region appear to 
be spreading farther and farther apart, while those in the oppo- 
site point of the heavens seem to close nearer and nearer together, 
in the same manner as when walking through a forest, the trees 
toward which we advance appear to be constantly separating, 
while the distance between those which we leave behind is gra- 
dually contracting. 

by sight? How arc we to understand Moses as to the time of the creation of the stars? 
285. What meant by the " stars" mentioned Gen. i., 16? What proof? Remark respect- 
ing the Scriptures ? 286. How have the stars been described hitherto? What is the 
tact ? 287. What example cited ? What astonishing conclusion ? 
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Trom thia appearacM it Is oonolnded, that the son, with all Its retinae of planetary 
worlds, is moring through the regions of the an{7er8e, toward some distant center, or 
around some wide circumference at the rate of near thirly thousand miles an hour; and 
that it is therefore highly probaUe, if not absolutely certain, that we shall never occupy 
that portion of abeohUs apacey through which we are at this moment passing, during 
all the sucoeeding ages of eternity. 

288. The direction of the San's motion is towards the constel- 
lation of Hercnles ; R. A. 269° ; Dec. 35°. This vdodty 
in space is estimated at 8 miles per second, or 28,000 miles 
per hour. His period is about 18,200,000 years ; and the 
arc of his orbit, oyer which he has traveled since the creation 
of the world, amounts to only about ^^^th part of his orbit, or 
about 7 minutes — ^an arc so small, compared with the whole, as 
to be hardly distinguishable from a straight line. 

Witt this wonderftil fket in view, we may no longer consider the sun as fixed and sta- 
tionary, but rather as a rast and luminous plansty sustaining the same relation to some 
central orb that the primary planets sustain to him, or that the secondaries sustain to 
their primaries. Nor is it necessary that the stupendous mechanisra of nature should be 
restricted eren to these sublime proportions. The sun*s central body may also have Its 
orbit, and its center of attraction and motion, and so on, till, as Dr. Dick obserres, we 
come to the great center of allr— to the tbbohb of'Qoo 1 

Professor Madler, of Dorpat, in Kussia, has recently announced as a discoyery that 
the star Ale^ons^ one of the seven stars, is the center around which the sun and solar 
system are rcTolving. 

289. Dr. Dick, the author of the Christian Philosopher, 
endeavors to conyey some idea of the boundless extent of the 
universe, by the following sublime illustration : — 

"Suppose that one of the highest order of intelligences is 
endowed with a power of rapid motion superior to that of light, 
and with a corresponding degree of intellectual energy ; that he 
has been flying without intermission, from one province of crea- 
tion to another, for six thousand years, and will continue the 
same rapid course for a thousand million years to come, it is 
highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that, at the end of this 
vast tour, he would have advanced no farther than the ' sub- 
urbs of creation,' — and that all the magnificent systems of mate- 
rial and intellectual beings he had surveyed, during his rapid 
flight, and for such a length of ages, bear no more proportion to 
the whole empire of Omnipotence, than the smallest grain of 
sand does to all the particles of matter contained in ten thousand 
worlds." 

Were a seraph, in prosecuting the tour of creaUon in the manner now stated, ever tu 
arrive at a limit beyond which no farther displays of the Diyinlty could be perceired, the 
thought would orerwhelm his faculties with unutterable emotions ; he would feel that he 
had now, in some measure, compretiended all the plans and operations of Omnipotence, 
and that no farther manifestation of the Diyine glory remained to be explored. But we 
may rest assured that this can never happen in the case of any created intelligence. 

28S. The direction and velocity of the sun ? Period? Arc of orbit passed over since 
creation? HoW, then, should we consider the sun ? View of the universe? Discovery 
or Professor Madler ? 289. Dr. Dick*s iUustrations ? 
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890. There is, moreoyer, an argument derivable firom the 
laws of the physical world, that seems to strengthen, I had 
almost said, to confirm, this idea of the Infinity of the material 
uniyerse. It is this — If the number of stars be finite, and 
occnpy only a part of space, the outward stars would be con- 
tinually attracted to those within, and in time would unite in 
one. But if the number be infinite, and they occupy an infinite 
space, all parts would be nearly in equiiibrio, and consequently 
each fixed star, being equally attracted in every direction, would 
keep its place. 

No wonder, then, that ttie Finlmtot was lo mfleeted wltta ttie idea of the immengity of 
ttie uniyerse, that he eeemi ahnoet afraid leat he should be oyerlooked amidst the immen> 
fity of beings that most needs be under the superintendence of Ood : nor that any finite 
mortal should exclaim, when oontemplating the hearena— ** What is mtm, that THOO 
art mtn in>[ ri of him P' 



CHAPTER XVII. 
FALLING, OR BHOOTINe BTARa 

291. The phenomenon of shooting stars, as it is called, is com- 
mon to all parts of the earth ; but is most frequently seen in 
tropical regions. The unerring aim, the startling velocity, and 
yivid brightness with which they seem to dart athwart the sky, 
and as suddenly expire, excite our admiration ; and we often 
ask, " What can they be T 

But frequent as they are, this interesting phenomenon is not 
well understood. Some imagine that they are occasioned by 
electricity, and others, that they are nothing but luminous gas. 
Others again have supposed, that some of them are luminous 
bodies which accompany the earth in its revolution around the 
Bun, and that their return to certain places might be calculated 
with as much certainty and exactness as that of any of the 
comets. 

292. Dr. Bumey, of Qosport, kept a record of all that he 
observed in the course of several years. The number which he 
noticed in 1819 was 121, and in 1820 he saw 131. Professor 

890. What argument supposed to faTor the idea of a b&vndle88 uniyerse? Allusion to 
the Psalmist? 891. Where are shooting stars most common? Are they well onder 
stood ? What theories stated ? 898. Dr. Bamev's record? Professor Green's opinion? 
Kgnior Baocaria's opinion, and his reasons for it? 
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Green is coufident that a mach larger namber are anDuallj seen 
in the United States. 

Signior Baccaria supposed they were occasioned by electricity, 
and thinks this opinion is confirmed by the following observa- 
tions. Abont an hour after sunset, he and some friends, that 
were with hiin, observed a falling star directing its course directly 
toward them, and apparently growing latter and larger, but just 
before it reached them it disappeared. On vanishing, their 
faces, hands, and clothes, with the earth and all the neighboring 
objects, became suddenly illuminated with a diffused and lambent 
light. It was attended with no noise. During their surprise at 
this appearance, a servant informed them that he had seen a 
light shine suddenly in the garden, and especially upon the 
streams which he was throwing to water it. 

The Siguier also observed a quantity of electrio matter collect about his kite, whidi 
had Tery much the appearance of a felling star. Sometimes he saw a kind of halo 
accompanying the kite, as it changed its place, leaving some giimroering of light in the 
place it had quitted. 

293. Shooting stars have been supposed by those meteorolo- 
gists who refer them to electricity or luminous gas, to prognos- 
ticate changes in the weather, such as rain, wind, &c. ; and there 

•is, perhaps, some truth in this opinion. The duration of the 
brilUant track which they leave behind them, in their motion 
through the air, will probably be found to be longer or shorter^ 
according as watery vapor abounds in the atmosphere. 

The notion that this phenomenon betokens high winds, is of great antiquity. Virgil, 
in the first book of his Georgies, expresses the same idea :— 

** SsBpe etiam steUas vento impendente videbis 
Prascipites coelo labi ; noctisque per mnbram 
Flammanim longoe a tergo aibescere tractoi.* 
** And'oft, before tempestuons winds arise. 
The teeming stars Ikll headlong from the skies. 
And shooting through the darkness, gild the night 
With sweeping glories and long traUs of light" 

294. The number of shooting stars observed in a single night, 
though variable, is commonly very small. There are, however, 
several instances on record of their falling in " showers '' — ^when 
every star in the firmament seems loosened from its sphere, and 
moving in lawless flight from one end of the heavens to the 
other. 

As early as the year 472, in the month of November, a phe- 
nomenon of this kind took place near Constantinople. As Theo- 

a 

2M. What are they supposed by some to prognosticate f What other ancient notion ? 
Poetic quotation f 294. What said of the number of shooting start? What instances 
of "meteoric showers" cited? 

7* 
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phanes relates, ** the sky appeared to be on fire/' with the coros- 
cations of the flying meteors. 

A shower of ttars exactly rimilar took place in Canada, between the 8d and 4th of 

July. 1614, and another at Montreal, in November, 1819. In all these cases, a residuum, 
or black dtuA^ was deposited apon the surfkee of the waters, and upon the roofii of build- 
ings, and other ol^ects. In the year 1810, " inflamed substances,'* it is said, fell into, 
and around lake Van, in Armenia, which stained the water of a blood color, and cleft 
the earth in various places. On the 6th of September, 1819, a like phepomenon was seen 
in Moravia. History furnishes many more instances of meteoric showers, depositing a 
red dtut in some places, so plentiful as to admit of chemical analysis. 

295. The commissioner (Mr. Andrew EUicott), who was sent 
out by our government to fix the boundary between the Spanish 
possessions in North America and the United States, witnessed 
a very extraordinary flight of shooting stars, which filled the 
whole atmosphere from Cape Florida to the West India Islands. 
This grand phenomenon took place the 12th of November, 1799, 
and is thus described : — " I was called up," says Mr. Ellicott, 
'' about 3 o'clock in the morning, to see the shooting stars, as 
they are called. The phenomenon was grand and awful. The 
whole heavens appeared as if illuminated with sky-rockets, 
which disappeared only by the light of the sun, after daybreak. 
The meteors, which at any one instant of time appeared as 
numerous as the stars, flew in all possible directions except /rom 
the earth, toward which they all inclined more or less, and some 
of them descendi*d perpendicularly over the vessel we were in, so 
that I was in constant expectation of their falling on us." 

Mr. Ellicott ftirther states that his thermometer, which had been at 80' Fahr. for the fbor 
days preceding, fell to 66° about 4 o'clock, A. M., and that nearly at the same time, the 
wind changed from the south to the northwest, from whence it blew with great violence 
for three days without intermission. 

These same appearances were observed the sam% night at Santa Fe de Bogota, Cu- 
maaa, Quito, and Peru, in South America ; and as far north as Labrador and Greenland, 
extending to Weimar in Germany, being thus visible over an extent on the globe of 64* 
of laUtade, and 94' of longitude. 

The celebrated Humboldt, accompanied by M. Bompland, 
then in S. America, thus speaks of the phenomenon : — " Toward 
the morning of the 13th of November, 1799, we witnessed a 
most extraordinary scene of ^hooting meteors. Thousands of 
bolidesy and falling stars succeeded each other during four hours. 
Their direction was very regular from north to south. From 
the beginning of the phenomenon there was not a space in the 
firmament, equal in extent to three diameters of the moon, 
which was not filled every instant with bolides or falling stars. 
All the meteors left luminous traces, or phosphorescent bands 
behind them, which lasted seven or eight seconds." 

V96. What phenomenon described by Mr. EUicott? When and where? Sflbet on his 
thermometer f IV^ere else observed, and by whom f 
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This ^«nomenon was witnessed by the Capuchin missionary at San Fernando do 
Afiara, a village sitaated in lat. 7* 9S' 12*, amidst the savannahs of the province of 
Varinas ; by the Franciscan monks stationed near the cataracts of the Oronoco, and at 
Harca, on the banks of the Rio Nef ro« Ut. 2* 40*, long. 70* 21', and in the west of Braail, 
AS ftur as the equator itself; and also at the city of Porto CabeUo, lat. 10* 6' SS", in French 
Gniana, Popayan, Quito, and Peru. It is somewhat surprising that the same appearances, 
observe^ in places so widely separated, amid the vast and lonely deserts of South 
America, should have been seen, the same night, in the United States, in Labrador, in 
Greenland, and at Itterstadt, near Weimar; in Germany ! 

296. We are told that thirty years before, at the city of 
Quito, " there was seen in one part of the sky, above the Tolcano 
of Cayambaro, so great a nomber of falling stars, that the monn- 
tain was thonght to be in flames. This singular sight lasted 
more than an hour. The people assembled in the plain of Exida, 
where a magnificent view presents itself of the highest summits 
of the Cordilleras. A procession was already on the point of 
setting out from the convent of St. Francis, when it was per 
ceived that the blaze on the horizon was caused by fiery meteors, 
which ran along the" sky in all directions, at the altitude of 12 
or 13 degrees." 

297. But the most sublime phenomenon of shooting stars, of 
which the world has furnished any record, was witnessed through- 
out the United States on the morning of the 13th of November, 
1833. The entire extent of this astonishing exhibition has not 
been precisely ascertained, but it covered no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the earth's surface. It has been traced from the longi- 
.tude of 61°, in the Atlantic ocean, to longitude 100° in Central 
Mexico, and from the North American lakes to the West Indies. 
It was not seen, however, anywhere in Europe, nor in South 
America, nor in any part of the Pacific Ocean yet heard from. 

Everywhere, within the limits above mentioned, the first 
appearance was that of fireworks of the most imposing grandeur, 
covering the entire vault of heaven with myriads of fire-balls, 
resembling sky-rockets. Their coruscations were bright, gleam- 
ing and incessant, and they fell thick as the flakes in the early 
snows of December. (See cut on the next page.) 

To the splendors of this celestial exhibition, the most brilliant sky-rockets and flre- 
WOT^ks of art bear less relation than the twinkling of the most tiny star to the broad 
glare of the sun. The whole heavens seemed In motion, and suggested to some the awful 
grandeur of the image employed in the apocalypse, npon the opening of the sixth seal, 
when ** the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree oasteth her untimely 
figs, whexk she is shaken of a migh^ wind.** 

298. One of the most remarkable circumstances attending 
his display was, that the meteors all seemed to emanate from 

296. What other similar phenomenon cited ? 897. What still more sublime speotacUf 
Its extent? Its aiq[Maranoef 
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one and the same point, a little southeast of the zenith. Follow- 
ing the arch of the sky, they ran along with immense velocity, 
describing, in some instances, an arc of 30^ or 40^ in a few 




aimoBio gBOWB or ■otsmbbb, 1888. 

seconds. On more attentive inspection it was seen, that the 
meteors exhibited three distinct varieties ; the firsts consisting 
of phosphoric lines, apparently described by a point ; the second, 
of lB,Tge fire-ballsy that at intervals darted along the sky, leaving 
Inminous trains, which occasionally remained in view for a num- 
ber of minutes, and, in some cases, for half an hour or more ; 
the third, of undefined luminous bodies, which remained nearly 
stationary in the heavens for a long time. 

Those of the first variety irere the most nomeroas, and resembled a shower of fiery 
■now driven with inconceivable velocity to the north of west. The second Idndttppeared 
more Mke/alUng star8~a spectacle which was contemplated by the more unenlightened 
beholders with great amasement and terror. The trains which they left were commonly 
white, but sometimes were tinged with varioos prismatic colors, of great beauty. 

299. These fire-balls were occasionally of enormous size. Dr. 
Smith, of North Carolina, describes one which appeared larger 
than the full moon rising. " I was," says he, " startled by the 

'L'O^. What remarkable circumstance attended this phenomenon f Variety of meteors? 
?9D. What said of the fireballs seen? Of their sise? 
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splendid light in which the sarroanding scene was exhibited, ren- 
dering even small objects quite visible.'' 

The same ball, or a simOar one, 
seen at New Haren, passed off in a 
northwest direction, and exploded a 
litOe northward of the star Capella, 
leaving, Just behind the place of 
explosion, a train of peculiar bean^. 
The line of direction was at first 
nearlj straight ; but It soon began to 
contract in length, to dilate in breadth, 
and to assume the figure of a serpent 
scBOLLnd itself up, until it appeared 
like a luminous cloud of vapor, float- 
ing gracefiUly in the air, where it 
remained in fbll view for several 
minutes. 

If this body were at the distance of 
110 miles fh>m the observer, it must 
have had a diameter of one mile ; if 
at the distance of 11 miles, Its diame- A labok mnos. 

ter was S28 feet; and if only one mile 

oil; it most have been 4S feet in diameter. Theie tonilderationt leave no doubt that 
many of the meteors were bodies of large «<•«. 

300. Of the third variety of meteors, the following are remark- 
able examples : — At Poland, Ohio, a Inminons body was dis- 
tinctly visible in the northeast for more than an hoar. It was 
very brilliant, in the form of a frumng-hook, and apparently 
twenty feet long, and eighteen inches broad. It gradually 
settled toward the horizon, until it disappeared. 

At Niagara Falls, a large luminous body, shaped like a 9quars tdble^ was seen near 
the lenith, remaining for some time almost stationary, emitting large streams of lif^t. 

301. The point from which the meteors seemed to emanate, 
was observed, by those who fixed its position among the stars, 
to be in constelhition Leo ; and, according to their concurrent 
testimony, this radiant point was stationary among the stars, 
during the whole period of observation ; that is, it did not move 
along with the earth, in its diurnal revolution eastward, but 
accompanied the stars in their apparent progress westward. 

A remarkable change qf weather j from warm to cold, accompanied the meteoric 
rtiower, or immediately followed it. In all parts of the United States, this change was 
remarkable for its suddenness and intensity. In many places, the day preceding had 
been unusually warm for the season, but, before the next morning, a severe frost ensued, 
nnparalleled for the time of year. 

302. In attempting to explain these mysterious phenomena, it 
is argued, in the first place, that the meteors had their origin 
beyond the Umiis of our aimosphere ; that they of course did not 
belong to this earth, but to the regions of space exterior to it. 

800. What other variety of meteors described? Where? 801. Point f^om which 
they seemed to emanate ? What change of weather followed ? 802. What fleict asser ted 
as to the cttstofiM from which those meteors came? Professor Olmsted's estimate of 
distance? 
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The reason on which the conclusion is founded is this :— All bodies near the eartb. 
Including the atmosphere itself, hare a common motion with the earth aroond its axis 
from west to east ; but the radiant poiiUy that indicated the source from which the 
meteors emanated, followed the course of the stars from east to west; therefore, it was 
independent of the earth's rotation, and consequently, at a great distance from it, and 
beyond the limits of the atmosphere. The heigM of the meteoric cloud, or radiant point, 
above the earth's surface, was, according to the mean average of Professor Ohnsted's 
observations, not less than 2288 miles. 

303. That the meteors were constituted of very light, combus- 
tible materials, seems to be eyident, from their exhibiting the 
actual phenomena of combustion, they being consumed, or con- 
verted into smoke, with intense light ; and the extreme tenuity 
of the substance composing them is inferred from l^e fact that 
they were stopped by the resistance of the air. Had their quan- 
tity of matter been considerable, with so prodigious a velocity, 
they would have had sufficient momentum to dash them upon 
the earth ; where the most disastrous consequences might have 
followed. 

The momentum of even light bodies of such sise, and in such numbers, traversing the 
atmosphere with such astonishing velocity, must have produced extensive derangements 
in the atmospheric equilibrium. Cold air from the upper regions would be brought down 
to the earth ; the portions of air incumbent over districts of country remote from each 
other, being mutually displaced, would exchange places, the air of the warm latitudes be 
transferred tp colder, and that of cold latitudes to warmer regions. 

"^ 304. Various hfpothzsts have been proposed to account for this 
wonderful phenomena. The agent which most readily suggests 
itself in this, and in many other unexplained natural appearances, 
is ekdridty. But no known properties of electricity are adequate 
to account for the production of the meteors, for their motions, or 
for the trains which they, in many instances, left behind them. 
Others, again, have referred their proximate cause to Tnagnetism, 
and to piospkureted hydrogen ; both of which, however, seem to 
be utterly insufficient, so far as their properties are known, to 
account for so unusual a phenomenon. 

305. Professor Olmsted, of Yak CoUege, who has taken much 
pains to collect facts, and to establish a permanent theory for 
the periodical recurrence of such phenomena, came to the con- 
clusion, that — 

Tht meteors of Novemler IZth, 1833, ema/iuUedfrom a mbtblous 
body J which was then pursuing its way along with the earth around 
the sun ; that this body continues to revolve around the sun, in an 
elliptical orbit — btU little inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, amd 
having Us aphelion mar the orbit of the ea,rth ; and finally ^ that 

808. Supposed composition of these meteors ? Why f 804. Hypotheses for explain* 
ing phenoinenon? Are they satisfactory? 1^05. Professor Olmsted's conclusion r 
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/Ae body has a period ofntarly six months, and thai its perihelion 
is a little below the orbit of Msrcwrp* 

This theory at least accommodates Itself to the remarkaUe fact, that almost all the 
phenomena of this description, which are known to hare happened, haTe occurred in the 
two opposite months of April and Norenber. A similar exhibition of meteors to that of 
November, 1888, was observed on the same day of the week, AprU aoth, 1808, at Bich- 
mond, Tirginia ; Stockbridge, Massachnsetts ; and at Halifax, in British America. Another 
was witnessed in the autumn of 1818, in the North Sea, when, in the language of the 
observers, " all the surrounding atmosphere was enveloped in one expansive sea of fire, 
exhibiting the appearance of another Moscow, in flames." 

• After Iheftr^ edUion of this work foetU to press, the author icas jjoUMy fur- 
nishecL, hy Profusor Oimstni, with thsfbUowkig commmticaUon. 

**I am happy to hear that you propose to stereotype your ' Geography of the Heavens.' 
it has done much, I believe, to diffuse a popular knowledge of astronomy, and I am pleased 
that your efforts are rewarded by an extended patronage. 

** Were I now to express my views on the sul^eet {Meteorie Showers) in as condensed 
a form as possible, I should state them in some such terms as the following : The meteoric 
showers which have occurred for several years past on or about the 18th of November, 
are characterised by four peculiarities, which distinguish them from ordhiary shooting 
stars. First, they are far more numerous than common, and are larger and brighter. 
Secondly, they are in much greater proportion than usual, accompanied by luminous 
trains. Thirdly, they mostly appear to radiate from a common center ; that is, were 
their paths in the heavens traced backward, they would meet in the same part of the 
heavens : this point has for three years past, at least, been situated in the constellation 
Leo. Fourthly, the greatest display is everywhere at nearly the same time of night, 
namely, from three to four o'clock— a time about half-way from midnight to sunrise. The 
meteors are inferred to consist of combttstible matter, because they are seen to take fire 
and bum In the atmosphere. They are known to be very light, because, although they 
figdl toward the earth with immense velocity, few, if any, ever reach the earth, but are 
arrested by the air, like a wad fired from a piece of artillery. Some of them are inferred 
to be bodies of comparatively«^rea< «is0, amounting in diameter to several hundred feet, 
at least, because they are seen under so large an angle, while they are at a great distance 
from the spectator. Innumerable small bodies, thus consisting of extremely light, thin, 
combustible matter, existing together in space far beyond the limits of the atmosphere, 
are believed to compose a body of immense extent, which has been called * the nebulous 
body.* Only the skirts or extreme portions of this are brought down to the earth, while 
the entire extent occupies many thousands, and perhaps several mlUlons of miles. This 
nebulous body is inferred to have a revolution around the sun, as well as the earth, and 
to come very near to the latter about the 18th of November each year. This annual 
meeting every year, for several years in succession, could not take place unless the 
periodic time of the nebulous body is either nearly a year, or half a year. Tarious rea- 
sons have induced the belief that half a year is the true period ; but this point is con- 
sidered somewhat donbtftil. The eodiaoal light, a faint light that appears at different 
seasons of the year, either immediately preceding the morning or following the evening 
twilight, ascending from the sun in a triangular form, is, with some degree of probability, 
thought to be the nebular body Itself, although the existence of such a body, revolving 
in the solar system, was inferred to be the cause of the meteoric showers, before any 
connection of It with the sodiacal light was even thought of." 

With what remarkable fact does his theory accord ? Substance of letter from Profesuor 
Olmsted? 
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806. Exactly &ne year premaus to the great phenomenoD of 
1883, namely, on the 12th of Norember, 1882, a sunilar meteoric 
display was seen near Mocha, on the Red Sea, by Capt. Ham- 
mond and crew of the ship Restitution. 

A genUeauui in Soulh OarcUna thus deicribea the effect of the phenomenon of 1888, 
ipon hit ignorant Uaeki : ** I was suddenlj awakened hj the most distressing cries that 
erer feU on ngr ears. Shrieks of horror, and cries of mercj, I coald hear from most of 
the negroes of three plantations, amounting in all to about six or eight hundred. While 
earnestlj listening for the cause, I heard a faint noise near the door calling my name ; 
I arose, and taking ngr sword, stood at the door. At this moment, I heard the same 
voice still beseeching me to rise, and sajring, * O, mj Qod, the world is on Are !' I then 
opened the door, and it is difficult to saj wliich excited me most— the awfkiiness of the 
scene, or the distressed cries of the n^roes ; upward of one hundred lay prostrate on the 
groond— some speechless, and some with the bitterest cries, but most with their hands 
raised, imploring Qod to sare the world and them. The scene was truly awful ; for 
oerer did rain fall much thicker, than tiie meteors fell toward the earth ; east, west, 
north, and south, it was the same 1" 



806. What similar meteoric shower referred to? Description of that of Norember 
1888, and its eflbcts open certain persons ? 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



CHAPTER I. t 

I 

GENERAL PHENOMENA OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM, 
HISTORY, &o. 

307. Our attention has hitherto been directed to those bodies 
which we see scattered everywhere thronghont the whole celes- 
tial concave. These bodies, as has been shown, twinkle with a 
reddish and variable light, and appear to have always the same 
position with regard to each other. We know that their num- 
ber is very great, and that their distance from ns is immeasur- 
able. 

We are also aeqnainted with their comparatire brightness, and thrir situation. In a 
word, we hare before us their few yisible appearances, to which our knowledge of them 
is well-nigh limited ; almost all our reasonings in regard to them being founded on oonf 
paraM^dy few and uncertain analc^es. Accordin^y, our chief business thus far boa 
been to detail their number, to describe their brightness and positions, and to gire the 
names bj which they haye been designated. 

308. There now remain to be considered certain other celes- 
tial bodies, all of which, from their remarkable appearance and 
changes, and some of them from their intimate connection with 
the comfort, convenience, and even existence of man, must havo 
always attracted especial observation, and been objects of the 
most intense contemplation and the deepest interest.v([JSiiost of 
these bodies are situated within the limits of the Zodiac. The 
most important of them are, the Sun, so superior to all the 
heavenly bodies for its apparent magnitude, for the light and 
heat wMch it imparts, for the marked effects of its changes of 
position with regard to the Earth ; and the Moon, so conspicu- 
ous among the bodies which give light by night, and from her 

807. Snl^ect of Part IT.? Of our investigations hitherto? How distinguished ? Theii 
number, distance, kc. ? What has been our chief business thus far? 808. What now 
remains to be considered? How situated? Which the most important of them? 
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soft and silvery brightness, so pleasing to behold ; remarkable 
not only for changes. of position, but for the varied phases or 
appearances which she presents, as she waxes from her crescent 
form through all her different stages of increase to a full orb, 
and wanes back again to her former diminished figure. 

309. The partial or total obscuration of these two bodies, 
which sometimes occurs, darkness taking place even at mid-day, 
and the face of night, before lighted up by the Moon's beams, 
being suddenly shaded by their absence, have always been among 
the most striking astronomical phenomena, and so powerful in 
their influence upon the beholders, as to fill them with perplexity 
and fear. 

310. If we observe these two bodies, we shall find that, 
besides their apparent diurnal motion, across the heavens, they 
exhibit other phenomena, which must be the effect of motion. 
The Sun during one part of the year will be seen to rise every 
day farther and farther toward the north, to continue longer and 
longer above the horizon, to be more and more elevated at mid- 
day, until he arrives at a certain limit ; and then, during the 
other part, the order is entirely reversed. 

311. Again ; if the Sun's motions be attentively observed, he 
will be found to have another motion, opposite to his apparent 
diurnal motion from east to west. This may be perceived dis- 
tinctly, if we notice, on any clear evening, any bright star which 
is first visible after sunset, near the place where he sunk below 
the horizon. The following evening, the star will not be visible 
on account of the approach of the Sun, and all the stars on the 
east of it will be successively eclipsed by his rays, until he shall 
have made a complete apparent revolution in the heavens. 
These are the most obvious phenomena exhibited by these two 
bodies. 

312. The Moon sometimes is not seen at all ; and then, when 
she first becomes visible, appears in the west, not far from the 
setting Sun, with a slender crescent form ; every night she 
appears at a greater distance from the setting Sun, increasing in 
size, until at length she is found in the east, just as the Sun is 
sinking below the horizon in the west. 

313. There are also situated within the limits of the Zodiac 
certain other bodies, which, at first view and on a superficial 
examination, are scarcely distinguishable from the fixed stars. 

809. What said of their obscuration? 810. Of their motions? 811. Has the Sun 
an apparent eastward motion ? 812. What said of the Moon's motions and phases ? 
818. What other bodies and tltelr motions? What called, and why ? 
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But, observed more attentively, they will be seen to shine with 
a milder and steadier light, and, besidea being carried round 
with the stars, in the apparent revolution of the great celestial 
concave, they will seem to change their places in the concave 
itself. Sometimes they are stationary ; sometimes they appear 
to be moving from west to east, and sometimes to be going back 
again from east to west ; being seen at sunset sometimes in the 
east, and sometimes in the west, and always apparently changing 
their position with regard to the earth, each other, and the 
other heavenly bodies. From their wandering, as it were, in 
this manner through the heavens, they were called by the Greeks 
TTkavTjTou, planets, which signifies wavderers. 

314. There also sometimes appear in the heavens, bodies of a 
very extraordinary aspect, which continue visible for a considera- 
ble period, and then disappear from our view ; and nothing more 
is seen of them, it may be, for years, when they again present 
themselves, and take their place among the bodies of the celes- 
tial sphere. They are distinguished from the planets by a dull 
and cloudy appearance, and by a train of light. As they 
approach the sun, however, their faint and nebulous light becomes 
more and more brilliant, and their train increases in length 
until they arrive at their nearest point of approximation, when 
they shine with their greatest brilliancy. As they recede from 
the Sun, they gradually lose their splendor, resume their faint 
and nebulous appearance, and their train diminishes, until they 
entirely disappear. They have no well-defined figure ; they 
seem to move in every possible direction, and are found in every 
part of the heavens. Prom their train they were called by the 
Greeks Kofirircu, comets, which signifies bearded, or having 
long hair. 

The cauMS of these yarioufl phenomena must hare early constituted a very natural 
snbject of inquiry. Accordingly, ve shall find, if we examine the history of the science, 
that in very early times there were many speculations upon this sulyect, and that differ- 
ent theories were adopted to account for these celestial appearances. 

^316. The Egyptians, Chaldeans, Indians, and Chinese, early 
possessed many astronomical facts, many observations of impor- 
tant phenomena, and many rules and methods of astronomical 
calculation ; and it has been supposed, that they had the ruins 
of a great system of astronomical science, which in the earliest 
ages of the world had been carried to a great degree of perfec- 
tion, and that while the principles and explanations of the phe- 

814. Any other bodies described? How distinguished f What called, and why ? Is it 
probable that these phenomena were early observed ? 815. What said of the Egyptians, 
Clialdeans, Ac. ? Of the Chinese in particular? Of the Indians and Ghaldeana? 
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nomena were lost, the isolated, unconnected facts, rnks of calcu- 
lation, and phenomena themselTes, remained. 

Thus, the ObinMe* who, it it fenerally agreed, poasesa the oldest authentic obserra* 
tiona on record, hare recorded in their annals, a conjunction of fi^e planets at the same 
time, which happened 2461 years before Christ, or 100 years before the flood. By mathe- 
matical calcuUtion, it is ascertained that tiiis conjunction really occurred at that time. 
The flrst obserration of a solar eclipse of which the world has any knowledge, was made 
by the Chinese, 8128 years before Christ, or 290 years after the deluge. It seems, also, 
that the Chinese understood the method of calculating eclipses ; for, it is said, that the 
emperor was so irritated against the great officers of state for neglecting to predict the 
eclipse, that he caused them to be put to death. The Chinese hare, from Ume imme- 
morial, considered Solar Eclipses and conjunctions of the planets, as prognostics of 
importance to the Empire, and they have been predicted as a matter of state policy. 

The astronomical epoch of the Chinese, according to Bailly, commenced with Pohl, 
their flrst emperor, who flourished 2902 years before the Christian era, or alwut 850 
years before the dduge. If it be asked how the knowledge of this antediluvian astrono- 
my was presenred and transmitted, it is said that the columns on which it was registered 
have snrviTed the deluge, and that those of Vgypt are only copies which have become 
originals, now that the others hare been forgotten. The Indians, also, profess to have 
many celestial obserTatlons of a rery eariy date. The Chaldeans have bsen Justly cele« 
brated in all ages for their astronomical obsenratlons. When Alexander took Babylon, 
his preceptor, CalUsthenes, found a series of Chaldean (rfMcrtrations, made in that dtyt 
and extending back, with Uttie Interruption, through a period of 1008 years preceding 
that event. This would carry us back to at least 2284 years before the birth of Christ, 
or to aboat the time of the dispersion of mankind by the conftision of tongues. 

ri- 316. The Greeks, in all probability, derived many notions 
in regard to this science, and many facts and observations, from 
Egypt, the great fountain of ancient learning and wisdom, and 
many were the speculations and hypotheses of their philosophers. 
The first of the Greek philosophers who taaght Astronomy was 
Thales, of Miletus. He flourished about 64(^ years before the 
Christian era. Then followed Anaxiin^der, A/ia^yj^fpes, 
Anax§^oras, Pythagoras, Plato. 

Some of the doctrines maintained by these philotophers were, that the Earth was 
round, that it had two motions, a diumitl motion on its axis, and an annual motion 
around the Sun, that the Son was a globe of fire, that the Moon receired her light from 
the Sun, that she was habitable, contained mountains, seas, Ac. : that her eclipses were 
caused by the Earth's shadow, that the planets were not designed merely to adorn our 
heavens, that they were worlds of themselves, and that the flxed stars were centers of 
distant systems. Some of them, however, maintained that the Earth was flat, and others 
that, though round, it was at rest in the center of the universe. 

SlT^When that distinguished school of philosophy was estab- 
lished at Alexandria, in Egypt, by the munificence of the sove- 
reigns to whom that portion of Alexander's empire had fallen, 
astronomy recived a new impulse. It was now, in the second 
century after Christ, that the first complete system or treatise 
of astronomy of which we have any knowledge, was formed. 
All before had been unconnected and incomplete. <HPtolemy, 
with the opinions of all antiquity, and of all the philosophers 

816. Of the Greeks? Who first tought astronomy among them? Date? Who next? 
State some of their doctrines? 817. What record of this science? What of Ptolen^ 
and his works? 
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who had preceded him, spread out before him, composed a work 
in thirteen books, called the MByaXi] ^wra^tg, or Great System. 
'^. 318. Rejecting the doctrine of Pythagoras, who taught that 
the Sun was the center of the nniverse, and that the Earth had 
a diurnal motion on its axis and an annual motion around the 
San, as contrary to the evidence of the senses, Ptolemy endea- 
vored to account for the celestial phenomena, by supposing the 
Earth to be the center of the universe, and all the heavenly 
bodies to revolve around it. 

He seems to have entertained an idea, in regard to the sappMition, that the Earth 
reToIved on its axis, similar to one which some entertain even at the present day. " If," 
says he, " there were any motion of the Earth common to it and all other heavenly 
bodies, it would certainly precede them all by the excess of its mass being so great ; and 
animals and a certahi portion of heavy bodies would be left behind, riding upon the air, 
and the earth itself would very soon be completely carried oot of the heavens." 

'^^ 319. In explaining the celestial phenomena, however, upon 
his hypothesis, he met with a difficulty in the apparently station- 
ary attitude and retrograde motions which he saw the planets 
sometimes have. 4- To explain this, however, he supposed the 
planets to revolve in small circles, which he called epicycles, 
which were, at the same time, carried around the Earth in 
larger circles, which he called deferents, or carrying circles.-f 

In following out his theory, and applying it to the explanation of different phenomena, 
it became necessary to add new epicycles, and to have recourse to other expedients, until 
the system became unwieldy, cumbrous, and complicated. This theory, although astro- 
nomical observations continued to be made, and smne distinguished astronomers appeared 
fl'om time to time, was the prevailing theory untu the middle of the 16th oentnry. It was 
not, however, ahDay$ received with Implicit confidence ; nor were its difficulties €^way4 
entirely unappreciated. 

Alphonso X., king of Oastile, who ftonrished in the 18th century, when contemplating 
the doctrine of the epicycles, exclaimed, ** Were the universe thus constructed, if the 
Deity had called me to his councils at the creation of the world, I could have given him 
good advice." He did not, however, mean any hnptoty or irreverence, except what was 
directed against the system of Ptolemy. 

i- 320. About the middle of the 15th century, Copernicus, a 
native of Thorn in Prussia, conceiving a passionate attachment 
to the study of astronomy, quitted the profession of medicine, 
and devoted himself with the most intense ardor to the study of 
this science. ** His mind," it is said, " had long been imbued 
with the idea that simplicity and harmony should characterize 
the arrangements of the planetary system. In the complication 
and disorder which he saw reigned in the hypothesis of Ptolemy, 
he perceived insuperable objections to its being considered as a 
representation of nature." j 



818. His system of astronomy? What slngolar idea and reasoning? S19. What 
difflcnltydid he meet with, and how explain it? What ftirther difficulty? How long 
did this theorv prevaU? What anecdote of the King of CastUe? 890. What dis- 



tinguished student of astronomy now arose ? His impressions in regard to the Ptolemaie 
theory? His own earUer convictions? What other theories did he stndy? 
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In the opf Dioni of the Egjrptlaa MgM, In thoM of Pythagoras, PhfloUus, Aristarchns, 

and NiceUs, he recognised bis own earliest convlcUon that the Earth was not the center 
of the universe. His attention was much occupied with the speculation of Martinns 
OapeUa, who placed the Sun between Mars and the Moon, and made Mercury and Yenus 
revolve round hhn as a center, and with the system of AppoUonius Pergceus who made 
all the planets rerolve around the Sun, while the Sun and Moon were carried around tho 
Barth In the center of the universe. 

'^321. The examination, however, of yarious hypotheses, by 
Copernicas, gradually expelled the difficnlties with which the 
subject was beset, and after the labor of more than thirty years, 
he was permitted to see the true system of the nniverse.^^^he 
Sun he considered as immovable, in the center of the system, 
while the Earth revolved around him, between the orbits of 
Venus and Mars, and produced by its rotation about its axis all 
the diurnal phenomena of the celestial sphere. The other planets 
he considered as revolving about the Sun, in orbits exterior to 
that of the Earth."*^ ( See the Relative Distances of the Planets^ 
Orbits, Map L of the Atlas.) 

Thus, the stations and retrogradatlons of the planets were the necessary consequence 
of their own motions, combined with that of the Earth about the Sun. He said that '' by 
long observation, he discovered that, if the motions of the planets be compared with 
that of the Earth, and be estimated according to the times in which they perform their 
revolutions, not only their several appearances would follow from this hypothesis, but 
that it would so connect the oi der of the planets, their orbits, magnitudes, and distances, 
and even the apparent motion of the fixed stars, that it would be impossible to remove 
one of these bodies out of its place without disordering the rest, and even the whole of 
the universe also." 

-, 322. Soon after the death of Copernicus, arose Tycho Brahe, 
born at Knudstorp, in Norway, in 1546. Such was the distinc- 
tion which he had attained as an astronomer, that when, dissa- 
tisfied with his residence in Denmark, he had resolved to remove, 
the King of Denmark, learning his intentions, detained him in 
the kingdom, by presenting him with the canonry of Rothschild, 
with an income of 2,000 crowns per annum. He added to this 
sum a pension of 1,000 crowns, gave him the island of Huen, 
and established for him an observatory at an expense of about 
200,000 crowns. Here Tycho continued, for twenty-one years, 
to enrich astronomy with his observations. 

His observations upon the Moon were important, and upon the planets numerous and 
precise, and have formed the data of the present generalisations in astronomy. He, 
however, rejected the system of Gopemlcus ; considering the Earth as immovable in tiie 
center of the system, while the Sun, with all the planets and comets revolving around 
him, performed his revolution around the earth, and, in the course of twen^-four hours, 
the stars also revolved about the central body. This theory was not so simple as that of 
Copernicus, and involved the absurdity of making the Sun, planets, ftc.,-revolve around 
a body comparatively insignificant. 

821. How was Copernicus led to discover the true system of astronomy f What is that 
^stem ? Does it accoimt for the stations and retrogradatlons of the planets ? 822. 
What distinguished astronomer next arose? What said of his detention in Denmark? 
Bisobterrationsr His theory 
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323^Near the close of the 15th century, arose two men, who 
wrought most important changes in the science ; Kepler and 
Galileo, the former a German, the latter an Italian. Previous 
to Kepler, all investigations proceeded upon the supposition that 
the planets moved in circular orbits which had been a source of 
much error. This supposition Kepler showed to be false. He 
discovered that their orbits were ellipses. The orbits of their 
secondaries or moons he also found to be the same curve. He 
next determined the dimensions of the orbits of the planets, and 
found to what their velocities in theur motions through their 
orbits, and the tunes of their revolutions, were proportioned; all 
truths of the greatest importance to the science. 

324. While Kepler was making these discoveries of facts, very 
essential for the explanation of many phenomena, Galileo was 
discovering wonders in the heavens never before seen by the eye 
of man. Having improved the telescope, and applied it to the 
heavens, he observed mountains and valleys upon the surface of 
our Moon ; satellites or secondaries were discovered revolving 
about Jupiter ; and Venus, as Copernicus had predicted, was 
seen exhibiting all the different phases of the Moon, waxing and 
waning as she does, through various forms^!- 

Many minate stars, not visible to the naked eye, were described in tlie Milky- Way ; and 
the largest fixed stars, instead of being magnified, appeared to be small brilliant points, 
an incontrovertible argument in favor of their immense distance from us. A.11 his dis- 
coveries served to confirm the Oopernican theory, and to show the absurdity of the 
hypothesis of Ptolemy. 

325. Although the general arrangement and motions of the 
planetary bodies, together with the figure of their orbits, had 
been thus determined, the force of power which carries them 
around in their orbits, was as yet unknown. The discovery of 
this was reserved for the illustrious Newton, though even his 
discovery was in some respects anticipated by Copernicus, 
Kepler and Hooke. By reflecting on the nature of gravity — 
that power which causes bodies to descend toward the center of 
the earth — since it does not sensibly diminish at the greatest 
distance from the center of the earth to which we can attain, 
being as powerful on the loftiest mountains as it is in the deepest 
caverns, he. was led to imagine that it might extend to the 
Moon, and that it might be the power which kept her in her 
orbit, and caused her to revolve around the Earth. He was 
next led to suppose that perhaps the same power carried the 

828. What two noted astronomers next arose? What did Kepler discover? 884. 
Galileo and his discoveries? What theory did they serve to establish? .826 What 
great discovery next made, and by whomi How led to it? Boocettivc it^s? 
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primary planets aronnd'the San. By a series of calculations, 
he was enabled at length to establish the fact, that the same 
force which determines the fall of an apple to the Earth, carries 
the moons in their orbits around the planets, and the planets 
and comets in their orbits around the Sun. 

To recapitulate briefly : The mtem (not hypo^MiBi ''or much of it has been estaUiahed 
by mathematical demonstration) by which we are now enabled to explain with a beauti- 
fy* simplicity the different phenomena of the Sun, plMiets, moons, and comets, is, that 
th9 Sun is the central body in the system : that the planets and comets more round him 
in elliptical orbits, whose i^anes are more or less inclined to each otlier, with Telocities 
bearing to each other a certain ascertained relation, and in times rUated to their dis- 
tances ; that the moons, or secondaries, revolve in like manner about their primaries, 
and at the same time accompany them in their motion around the Sun ; all meanwhile 
revolving on axes of their own ; and that these revolutions in their orbits are produced 
by the mysterious power of attraction. The particular mode in which this system ia 
applied to the explanation of the different phenomena, will be exhibited as we proceed U» 
consider, one by one, tlie several bodies above mentioned. 

326. These bodies, thus arranged and thus revolving, consti- 
tute what is termed the Solar System. The planets have been 
divided into two classes, primaries and secondaries. The latter 
are also termed moons, and sometimes satellites. The primaries 
are those that revolve about the Sun, as a center. The seconda- 
ries are those which revolve about the primaries. There have 
been discovered to this date (1854), thirty-five primary planets, 
viz.: Mercury, Yenus, the Earth, Mars, Flora, Olio, Yesta, Ins, 
Metis, Eunomia, Psyche, Thetis, Melpomene, Fortuna, Massilia, 
Lutetia, Calliope, Thalia, Hebe, Parthenope, Irene, Egeria, 
Astrsda, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Hygeia, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and four other Asteroids, whose names and places have 
not yet been determined. Mercury is the nearest to the Sun, 
and the others follow in the order in which they are named. The 
seventeen small planets from Flora to Hygeia, inclusive, were dis- 
covered by means of the telescope, and," because they are very 
small, compared with the others, are called Asteroids. Neptune, 
also, is a telescopic planet, though much larger than any of the 
Asteroids. 

There have been discovered twenty secondaries. Of these, 
the Earth has one, Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Herschel six, and 
Neptune one. All these, except our Moon, as well as the Aste- 
roids and Neptune, are invisible to the naked eye. 

Map I. of the Atlas, " exhibits a plan of the Solar System," comprising the relative 
magnitudes of the Sun and Planets ; their comparative distances from the Sun, and from 
each other; the position of their orbits, Irith respect to each other: the Barth and the 
Sun ; together with many other particulars which are explained on the map. There, the 

Describe the Oopemiean theory t 9M. What do the bodies mentioned eonstitatet 
How are the planets divided? Describe eaoht What number of primaries t Name 
them ia order from the Sun t Which are the Asteroids ? Whioh telescopic ? How many 
secondary planets? How distributed? Are they vlsUrfe to the naked eye ? What said 
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flrst and most prominent object which claims attention, is the representation of the 
Sun's circumference, with its deep radiations, bounding the upper margin of the map. 
It is apparent, however, that this segment is hardly one-sixth of the whole circumference 
of which it is a part. Were the map sufficiently large to admit the entire orb of the Sun, 
even upon so diminutive a scale as there represented, we should then see the Sun and 
Planets in their just proportions — ^the diameter of the former being 112 times the diameter 
of the Earth. 

It was intended, originally, to represent the Earth upon a scale of one inch in diameter 
and the other bodies in that proportion ; but it was found that it would increase the map 
to four times its sise ; and hence it became necessary to assume a scale of ha^ an inch 
for the Earth's diameter, which makes that of the Sun 66 inches, and the other bodies, as 
represented upon the map. 

The relative position of the Planets' orbits is also represented, on a scale as lai^e as 
the sheet would permit. Their relative distances from the Sun as a center, and from each 
other, are there shown correctly. But had we wished to enlarge the dimensions of these 
orbits, so that they would exactly correspond with the scale to which we have drawn the 
planets, the map must have been nearly two miles in length. " Hence," says Sir John 
Uerschel, ** the idea that we can convey correct notions on this subject, by drawing circles 
on paper, is out of the question." 

To illustrate this — ^Let us suppose ourselves standing on an extended plane, or field of 
ice, and that a globe 4 feet 8 inches in diameter is placed in the center of the plane, to 
represent the Sun. Having cut out of the map the dark circles representing the planets, 
we may proceed to arrange them in their respective orbits about the Sun, as follows : 

First, we should take Mercury, about the sise of a small currant, and place it on the 
circumference of a circle 194 feet from the Sun; this circle would represent the orbit of 
Mercury, in the proper ratio of its magnitude. Next, we should take Venus, about the 
sice of a rather small cherry, and place it on a circle 862 feet from the Sun, to represent 
the orbit of Venus. Then would come the Earth, about the size of a cherry, revolving in 
an orbit 500 feet A*om the Sun. After the Earth we should place Mars, about the sise of 
a cranberry, on a circle 762 feet from the Sun. Neglecting the Asteroids, some of which 
would not be larger than a pin's head, we should place Jupiter, hardly equal to a mode- 
rate-sized melon, on a circle at the distance of half a mile (2601 feet) from the Sun ; 
Saturn, somewhat less, on a chrcle nearly a mile (4768 feet) from the San ; Herschel, about 
the size of a peach, on the circumference of a circle nearly 2 miles (9591 feet) from the 
Sun ; and last of all Neptune, a little larger than Herschel, and on a circle of nearly 8 
miles (15,866 feet) from the Sun. 

To imitate the motions of the planets in the above-mentioned orbits, Mercury must 
describe its own diameter in 41 seconds ; Venus, in 4 minutes 14 seconds ; the Earth, in 

7 minutes ; Mars, in 4 minutes 48 seconds ; Jupiter, in 2 hours 56 minutes ; Saturn, in 

8 hours 13 minutes ; Herschel, in 12 hours 16 minutes ; and Neptune, in 28 hours 25 min. 
Many other interesting subjects are embraced in Map L ; but they are either explained 

on the map, or in the following chapters, to which they respectively relate. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SUN— HIS DISTAITOE, MAGOTTUDE, &o. 

321. The Suu is a vast globe, in the center of the solar sys- 
tem, dispensing light and heat to all the planets, and governing 
all their motions. It is the great parent of vegetable life, giv- 
ing warmth to the seasons, and color to the landscape. Its rays 
are the cause of various phenomena on the surface of the earth 
and in the atmosphere. By their agency, all winds are pro- 
of Map I. ? Its scale ? Remiu k of Dr. Herschelt What illustrations of the Solar System 
does he 'uraish? 827. Sucjt^ct of Chapter ll.? Describe the Sun? 
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daced, and the waters of the sea are made to circulate in vapor 
through the air, and irrigate the land, producing springs and rivers. 

328. The Sun is by far the largest of the heavenly bodies 
whose dimensions have been definitely ascertained. Its diameter 
is about 886,000 miles. Consequently, it contains a volume 
of matter equal to fourteen hundred thousand globes of the size 
of the Earth. Of a body so vast in its dimensions, the human 
mind, with all its efforts, can form no adequate conception 

THB SUM AND THB M0OM*8 OBBiT. Were the Sun a hoUow sphere, perforated with 

a thousand openings to admit the twinkling of 
the luminous atmosphere around it — and were* a 
globe as large as the Earth placed at its center, 
with a satellite as large as our Moon, and at the 
same distance from it as she is from the earth, 
there would be present to the eye of a spectator 
on the interior globe, a universe as s^dendid as 
that which now appears to the uninstructed eye 
— a universe as large and extensive as the 
whole creation was conceived to be in the 
infancy of astronomy. 

The raean distance of the Moon from the 

Earth is 240,000 miles, consequently the average 

— ^ . — ,^^=^ diameter of her orbit is 48«1,tK)0 miles ; and yet, 

^^g- ' — ■■ were the Sun to take the place of the Earth, he 

^1 would fill the whole orbit of the Moon, and 

^^^ extend 200,000 miles beyond it in every direc- 

^"^i^ ^ .--' tion ! To pass from side to side through his 

-^ center, at railroad speed (80 miles an hour), 

would require nearly three and a half years, 

and to traverse his vast circumference nearly eleven years. 

Here let the student refer to Map I., where the Relative Magnitudes of the Sun and 
Planets are exhibited. Let him compare the segment of the Sun's circumference, as 
there represented, with the entire circumference of the Earth. They are both drawn upon 
the same scale. The segment of the Sun's circumference, since it is almost a straight 
line, must be a very small part of what the whole circumference would be, were it repre- 
sented entire. Let the student understand this diagram, and he will be in some measure 
able to conceive how like a mere point the Earth is, compared with the Sun, and to form 
in his mind some image of the vast magnitude of the latter. 

329. The next thing which fills the mind with wonder, is the 
distance at which so great a body must be placed, to occupy, 
apparently, so small a space in the firmament. The Sun's mean 
distance from the Earth is twelve thousand times the Earth's 
diameter, or a little more than 95,000,000 of miles. We may 
derive some faint conception of such a distance, by considering 
that the swiftest steamboats, which ply our waters at the rate 
of 200 miles a day, would not traverse it in thirteen hundred 
years ; and, that a cannon ball, flying night and day, at the 
rate of 16 miles a minute, would not reach it in eleven years, 

330. The Sun, when viewed through a telescope, presents the 
appearance of an enormous globe of fire, frequently in a state of 
violent agitation or ebullition ; dark spots of irregular form, 

828. His magnitude ? Diameter ? Compared with the Earth ? What Illustration given? 
What reference to the Map? 829. Distance of the Snn? What illustration given? 
880. How does the Son appear through a telescope ? Dt::3cribe these spots? 
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rarely visible to the naked eye, frequently pass over his disc, 
from east to west, in the period of nearly fourteen days. 

Th««e spots are nsnaUy surrounded by a spots cos thb nnr. 

penombraf or less deeply shaded border, 
and that, by a margin of light more bril- 
liant that that of the San. A spot when 
first seen on the eastern edge of the Sun, 
appears like a line which progressively ex- 
tends in breadth, and increases its appa- 
rent velocity, till it reaches the middle, 
when it b^ins to contract, and to move 
less rapidly, till it ultimately disappears at 
the western edge. In some rare instances, 
the same spots re-appear on the east side, 
and are permanent for two or three revo- 
lutions. But, as a general thing, the spots 
on the Sun are neither permanent nor uni- 
form. Sometimes several small ones unite 
into a large one ; and, again, a large one 
separates into numerous small ones. Some 
continue several days, weeks, and even 
months, together; while others appear and 
disappear, in the course of a few hours. 
Those spots that are formed gradually, are, 
for the most part, as gradually dissolved : 
whilst those that are suddenly formed, generally vanish as quickly. 

331. It is the general opinion, that spots on the Sun were 
first discovered by Galileo, in the beginning of the year 1611 ; 
though Soheiner, Harriot, and Fabricius, observed them about 
the same time. During a period of 18 years from this time, the 
Sun was never found entirely clear of spots, excepting a few 
days in December, 1624 : at other times, there were frequently 
seen twenty or thirty at a time, and in 1626, upwards of fifty 
were seen at once. From 1660 to 1670, scarcely any spots were 
to be seen ; and, from 1676 to 1684, the orb of the Sun pre- 
sented an unspotted disc. Since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, scarcely a year has passed, in which spots have not 
been visible, and frequently in great numbers. In 1799, Dr 
Herschel observed one nearly 30,000 miles in breadth. 

A single second of angular measure, on the San*s disc, as seen from the Earth, corre- 
sponds to 462 miles ; and a circle of this diameter ^containing therefore nearly 220,000 
square miles) is the least space which can be distinctly discerned on the Sun as a frimbls 
arta^ even by the moat powerfid glasses. Spots have been observed, however, whose 
linear diameter has been more than 44,000 miles ; and, if some records are to be trusted, 
of even still greater extent. 

Db. Dick, in a letter to the author, says : " I have for many years examined the solar 
spots with considerable minuteness, and have several times seen spots which were not 
less than the one twenty-fifth part of the Sun's diameter, which would make them about 
22,192 miles in diameter, yet they were visible neither to the naked eye, nor through an 
opera glass magnifying about three times. And, therefore, if any spots have been visi- 
ble to the naked eye— -which we must believe, unless we refuse respectable testimony— 
they could not have been much less than 60,000 miles in diameter." 

881. Who first saw them ? When ? How was it for the next 18 years f How in 1626 * 
From 1660 to 1670? From 1676 to 1684? How since the beginning of the eighteenth 
-Mntoryf Dr. HerscheFs measurements? Dr. Dick's remarks and cooclnsion? 
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332. The apparent direction of these spots over the Son's disc 
is continnally varying. Sometimes they seem to move across it 
in straight lines, at others in mrve lines. Sometimes the spots 
seem to move upward, as they cross from east to west, while at 
other times they incUne downward, while the curve lines are 
sometimes convex towards one pole of the San, and sometimes 
towards the other. 

333. All these phenomena are owing to the fact that the axis 
of the Sun is inclined to the ecliptic, so that viewing him from 
different points in the Earth's orbit, the apparent direction of 
the spots mast necessarily vary. The following diagrams may 
serve to illastrate i 

or TBI BOLIK SPOTS. 






IbKh. 



JnM. 



December. 



Bepleaber. 

Let B F reprMent the plane of the eeliptio. In March, the spots describe a curve, 
which Is convex to the south, as shown at A. In June, they cross the Sun's disc In nearlj 
straight lines, but incUne upward. In September, they curve again, though in the oppo- 
site direction ; and in December, pass over in straight lines, inclining downward. The 
figures B and D show the inclination of the Sun's axis. 

The following diagram will servo still farther to illastrate the 
cause of the change of direction of the solar spots. 



BOLAB BPOm 




Let the student fanaglne hfanself stationed upon the earth at A, In March, looking upon 
t^s sun in the center, whose north or upper pole Is now Inclined totoard Mm. The spots 
will then curve downward, l^ree months afterward— vie.. In Jun^— -the earth will be 



832. In what ff^neral direction do these spots move f What variations ? 
Is the cause of these varying phenomena? 



888: What 
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at B ; when the sun's axis will Inollne U> the l^ and the spots seem to pass upwiird to 
the right. In three months longer, the observer will be at 0, when the north pole of the 
sun will incllne/rom Aim, and the spots seem to curoe upvoard: and in three months 
longer, he will be at D, when the axis of the son will incline to ike rights and the spots 
seem to Incline downward. 

334; From the regularity with which these spots revolve, it 
is concluded, with good reason, that they adhere to the surface 
of the Sun and revolve with it. They are all found within 30® 
of his equator, or within a zone 60 in width. 

335. The apparent revolution of a spot, from any particular 
point of the Sun's disc, to the same point again, is accomplished 
in 27 days, 7 hours, 26 minutes, and 24 seconds ; but during 
that time, the spot has, in fact, gone through one revolution, 
together with an arc, equal to that described by the Earth in 
her orbit in the same time ; which reducest he time of the Sun's 
actual rotation on his axis, to 25 days, 9 hours, and 36 minutes. 

Let S represent the son, and A BmuBKAi. ahd btxodio KaToLunom or Tm sua. 
the earth in her orbit. When she * 

is at A, a spot is seen upon the 
disc of the sun at B. The Bun re- 
yolves in the direction of the ar« 
rows, and in 25 days 10 hours the 
spot comes round to B .again, or 
opposite the star E. This is a 8id&' 
real revolution. 

During these 25 days 8 hours, 
the earth has passed on in her 
orbit some 25°, or nearly, to 0, 
which will require nearly two days 
for the spot at B to get directly 
toward the earth, as shown at D. 
This last is a synodic revolution. \ 

It consists of one complete revolu- ^ 

tion of the sun upon his axis, and 
about 27* over. 

336. The part of the Sun's disc not occupied by spots, is far 
from being uniformly bright. Its grmind is finely mottled with 
an appearance of minute dark dots, or poresj which, attentively 
watched for several days in succession, are found to be in a con- 
stant state of change. 

What the physical organization of the Sun may be, is a ques- 
tion which astronomy, in its present state, cannot solve. It 
seems, however, to be surrounded by an ocean of inexhaustible 
flame, with dark spots of enormous size, now and then floating 
upon its surface. From these phenomena, Sir W. Herschel sup- 
posed the Sun to be a solid, dark body, surrounded by a vast 

884. Are these spots supposed to adhere to the body of the Sun ? On what part of the 
Sun are they found ? 885. What is their time of apparent revolution ? The aeiunl 
time? Uow arrived at? 886. What said of the part of the Sun about hispoles? Of 
his physical organization? What does it seem to be? How did Sir W. Herschel 
regard it? 
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atmosphere, almost always filled with laminous clouds, occasion- 
ally opening and disclosing the dark mass within. 

337. The speculations of Laplace were diflferent. He im- 
agined the solar orb to be a mass of fire, and the violent effer- 
Tescences and explosions seen on its surface, to be occasioned by 
the eruption of elastic fluids, formed in its interior, and the spots 
to be enormous caverns, like the craters of our volcanoes. 
Others have conjectured that these spots are the tops of solar 
mountains, which are sometimes left uncovered by the luminous 
fluid in which they are immersed. 

338. Among all the conflicting theories that have been 
advanced, respecting the physical constitutioiT of the Sun, there 
is none entirely free from objection. The prevailing one seems 
to be, that the lucid matter of the Sun is neither a liquid sub- 
stance, nor an elastic fluid, but that it consists of luminous 
clouds, floating in the Sun's atmosphere, which extends to a 
great distance, and niat these dark spots are the opaque body 
of the Sun, seen through the openings in his atmosphere. Her- 
schel supposes that the density of the luminous clouds need not 
be greater than that of our Aurora Borealis, to produce the 
effects with which we are acquainted. 

339. The sunilarity of the Sun to the other globes of the sys- 
tem, in its supposed solidity, atmosphere, surface diversified with 
mountains and valleys, and rotation upon its axis, has led to the 
conjecture that it is inhabited, like the planets, by beings whose 
organs are adapted to their peculiar circumstances. Such was 
the opinion of the late Dr. Herschel, who observed it unremit- 
tingly, with the most powerful telescopes, for a period of fifteen 
years. Such, too, was the opinion of Dr. Elliot, who attributes 
to it the most delightful scenery ; and, as the light of the Sun 
is eternal, so, he imagined, were its seasons. Hence he infers 
that this luminary offers one of the most blissful habitations fc^r 
intelligent beings of which we can conceive. 

887. LapUce'8 speculations? What other opinions? 888. Is there a satisfactory 
theory of the physical nature of the Sun? State the prevailing one ? Herschel's suppo- 
sition? 889. What conjecture in regard to the inhabitants of the Sun, and upon 
what founded ? Who held to this idea ? 
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THE PRIMARY PLANETS— MERCURY 'AND VENUfJ. 
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340. Mercury is the nearest planet to the San that has vet 
been discovered , and with the exception of the asteroids, is th, 
smallest. Its diameter is only 3,140 miles. Its balk, therefore, 
is aboat sixteen times less than that of the Earth. It woald 
reqaire more than twenty millions of sach globes to compose a 
body equal to the Sun. 

H<^?e the stadent should refer to the diagrams, exhibiting the relative magnitudes and 
distances of the Sun and Planets, Map I. And whenever this 8ul:gect recurs in the course 
ol this work, the student should recur to the fifrures of thi« Map, until he is able to form 
in his mind distinct conceptions of tne relative magnitudes and distances of all the 
planets. The Sun and planets being spheres, or nearly so, their relative bulks are esti- 
mated by comparing the cubes of their diameters : thus, the diameter of Mercury being 
d,140 miles, and that of the Earth 7,912 ; their bulks are as the cube of 8,140, to the cube 
of 7,912, or as 1 to 16, nearly. 

341. Mercury revolves on its axis frSm west to east in 24 
hours, 5 minutes, and 28 seconds ; which makes its day about 
10 minutes longer than ours. It performs its revolution about 
the Sun in a few minutes less than 88 days, and at a mean dis- 
tance of nearly 37,000,000 of miles. The length of Mercury's 
year, therefore, is equal to about three of our months. 

The rotation of a planet on its axis, constitutes its day ; its revolution atfOut the Sun 
jonstitutes its year. 

342. Owing to the dazzling brightness of Mercury, the swift- 
ness of its motion, and its nearness to the Sun, astrouomers 
have made but comparatively few discoveries respecting it. 
When viewed through a telescope of considerable magnifying 
power, it. exhibits at different periods all the various phases of 
the Moon ; except that it never appears quite full, because its 
enlightened hemisphere is never turned directly towards the 
Earth, only when it is behind the Sun, or so near to it as to be 
hidden by the splendor of its beams. Its enlightened hemisphere 
being thus always turned towards the Sun, and the opposite one 
being always dark, prove that it is an opaque body, similar to 
the Earth, shining only in the light which it receives from the 
Sun. 

343. Mercury is not only the most dense of all the planets, 
but receives from the Sun six and a half times as much light and 

840. Sulject of Chapter IILf Sise and position of Mercury? What map illastratea 
this subject? 841. Stiite the time of Mercury's revolution upon his axis? How does 
this compare with the Earth ? His period of revolution around the Sun ? 842. What 
said of discoveries upon Mercury, his phases, Ac. ? What proof that he Is opaque ? 
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heat as tho Earth. The truth of this estimate, of coarse, 
depends upon the supposition that the intensity of solar light and 
heat at the planets, varies inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances from the Sun. 



PRiLQsonir o9 TiiK Diprusioa or uobt. 
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In this diagram the light fs seen passing in right lineSf from the sun on the left townrd 
tlie several planets on the right. It is also shown that the surfaces A, B, and C receive 
equnl quantities of light, though B is four times, and nine times as large as A ; und as 
the light falling upon A is spread over four times as much surface at B, and nine times as 
much at 0, it follows that it is onlv one-ninth as intense at 0, and one-fourth at B, as it 
is at A. Hence the rule, that the lighL and heat of the pUmet i«, in/oerael^t <^ the equaret 
of their reepecti/oe di$tanoes. 

The student may not exactly understand this last statement. The square of any num- 
ber is its product, when multiplied by itself. Now suppose we call the distances A, B, 
and C, 1, 2, and 8 miles. Then the square of 1 is 1 ; the square of 2 is 4; and the square 
of 8 is 9. The light and heat, then, would be in ifwerse proportion at these three iioints, 
as 1, 4, and 9 : that is, four times less at Bthan at A, and nine times less at 0. These 
amounts we should state as 1, 2^, and one-ninth. 

344. This law of analogy, did it exist with rigorous identity 
at all the planets, would be no argument against their being 
inhabited ; because we are bound to presume that the All-wise 
Creator has attempered every dwelling-place in his empire to the 
physical constitution of the beings which he has placed in it. 

From a variety of facts which have been observed in relation to the production of 
naloriCj it does not appear probable, that the degree of heat on the surface of the differ- 
ent planets depends on their respective distances from the Sun. It is more probable, that 
it depends chiefly on the distribution of the ntbetanoe of caiorio on the surfaces, and 
throughout the atmospheres of these bodies, in different quantities, according to the dif- 
ferent situations which they occupy in the solar system ; and that these different quan- 
tities of caloric are put into action by the influence of the solar rays, so as to produce 
that degree of eeneiole heat requisite to the wants, and to the greatest benefit of each of 
the planets. On this hypothesis, which is corroborated by a great variety of facts and 
experiments, there may be no more sensible heat experienced on the planet Mercury, 
than on the surface of Herschel, which is fifty times farther removed from the Sun. 

345. The rotation of Mercury on its axis, was determined 
from the daily position of its horns, by M. Schroeter, who not 
only discovered spots upon its surface; but several mountains in 
its southern hemisphere, one of which was lOf miles high — 
nearly three times as high as Chimborazo, in South America. 

848. His density, and light and heat? Upon what rule is this esthnate based f 844. 
Would not this law of analogy make against the doctrine that the planets are inhab- 
itcd f Is it probable that this law does prevail? Upon what may the relative heat of the 
pj.inets depend? 845. How was his diurnal revolution determined, and by whom? 
What said of his surface ? What observation respecting mountains in general ? 
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It is worthy of observation, that the highest mountains which hare been discoTered in 
Mercury, Venus, the Moon, and perhaps we may add the Barth, are all situated in their 
■outhem hemispheres. 

346. DiiriDg a few days in March and April, August and Sep- 
tember, Mercury may be seen for several minutes, in the morn- 
ing or evening twilight, when its greatest elongations happen in 
those months ; in all other parts of its orbit, it is too near the 
Sun to be seen by the naked eye. The greatest distance that it 
ever departs from the Sun, on either side, varies from 16° 12', 
to 28° 48', oU&rTiatdy, 

The distance of a planet from the Sun, as seen from the Earth 
(measured in degrees), is called its elongation. The greatest 
absolute distance of a planet from the Sun is denominated its 
aphelion, and the least its perihelion, 

34T. The revolution of Mercury about the Sun, like that of 
all the planets, is performed from west to east, in an orbit which 
is nearly circular. Its apparent motion, as seen from the Earth, 
is, alternately, from west to east, and from east to west, nearly 
in straight lines ; sometimes directly across the disc of the Sun, 
but at all other times either a little above or a little below it. 

Were the orbits of Mercury and Venus in the same plane with that of the Barth, they 
would cross the Sun's disc at every revolution ; but as one-half of each of their orbits is 
dbovey and the other half below the ecliptic, they generally appear to pass either above 
or below the Sun. 

5L„=--.-: " "^ 

""""^"-■^-^^^^^^^^ 

Let the right line A, Joining the Earth and the Son in the above diagram, represent 
the plane of the ecliptic. Now when an interior planet is In this plane, as shown at A, 
it may appear to be upon tiie Sun*B disc ; but if it is either above or below the ecliptic, 
as shown at B and 0, it will appear to pass either above or below the Sun, as shown at 
I) and £. 

For the relative position of the planets' orbits, and their inclination to the plane of the 
ecliptic, see 1, of the Atlas. Here the dotted lines contuiued from the darlc lines, 
denote the inclination of the orbits to the plane of the ecliptic, which inclination is 
marked in figures on them. Let the student fancy as many circular pieces of paper 
intersecting each other at the several angles of inclination marlced on the Map, and be 
will be enabled to understand more easily what is meant by the " inclination of the 
planets' orbits." 

348. Being commonly immersed in the Sun's rays in the even- 
ing, and thus continuing invisible till it emerges from them in 
the morning. Mercury appeared to the ancients like two distinct 
stars. A long series of observations was requisite, before they 

846. When may Mercury be seen ? Why not at other times? How far does it depart 
from the Sun on either side? What is meant by the elonffcMon of a planet ? Its aphe- 
lion and perihelion f S47. In what direction do the planets revolve around the Sun ? 
What is the apparent motion of Mercury? Do they ever cross the Sun's disc? Why 
i;ot at every revolution ? 848. How was Mercury regarded by the ancients? 

8* 
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recognized the identity of the star which was seen to recede 
from the Sun in the morning with that which approached it in 
the evening. Bnt as the one was never seen until the other 
disappeared, both were at last found to be the saim planet, which 
thus oscillated on each side of the Sun. 

349. Mercury's oscillation from west to east, or from east to 
west, is really accomplished in just half the time of its revolution, 
which is about 44 days ; but as the Earth, in the mean time, 
follows the Sun in the same direction, the apparent elongations 
will be prolonged to between 55 and 66 days. 

350. The passage of Mercury or Venus directly between the 
Earth and the Sun, and apparently over his disc, is called a 
Transit. A transit can never occur except when the interior 
planet is in or very near the ecliptic. The Earth and the planet 
must be on the same side of the ecliptic ; the planet being at 
one of its nodes, and the Earth on the line of its nodes. 

FHILOeOPHT or TRANSITS. 




This cut represents the ecliptic and sodiac, with the orbit of an interior planet, his 
nodes, Ac. The line of his nodes is, as shown, in the 16* of » and the 16* of ni. Now if 
the earth is in s , on the line L N, as shown in the cut, when Mercury is at his aso^ndinff 
node (Q ), he will seem to pass vptoard over the 8un*s face, like a dark spot, as repre> 
seiited in the figure. On the other hand, if Mercury is at hla desoending nods (0), 
when the earth is in the 16* of HI, the former will seem to pass dotcmoard across the 
disc of the Sun. 

351. As the nodes of his orbit are on opposite sides of the 
ecliptic, and are passed by the Earth in May and November, it 
follows that all transits of Mercury must occur in one or the 
other of these months. They are, therefore, called the Node 
months. As is shown in the diagram, the Earth passes the 

849. In what time is the oscillation of Mercury from east to west really accomplished f 
What is the appar^ time, and why ? 850. What is a trcMeit t When do they occur ? 
What are the nodet of a planet's orbit? The Uns of the nodes? 851. What are the 
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ascending Node of Mercary in November, and the descending in 
May ; the former of which is in the 16th degree of Tauras, and 
the latter in the 16th degree of Scorpio, 

All the transits of Mercury ever noticed have occurred in one or the other of these 
months, and for the reason already assigned. The first ever observed took place Novera- 
bt:r 6, 1631 ; since which time there have been 29 others by the same planet"-4n all 80— 
8 in May, and 22 in November. 

352. The last transit of Mercnry occurred November 9, 1848; 
and the next will take place November 11, 1861. Besides this, 
there will be five more during the present century — two in May, 
and three in November. 

The accompanying cut is a de 
Uneation of all ^e transits of Mer- 
cury from 1802 to the close of the 
present century. The dark line 
runnii^ east and west across the 
Suites center represents the plane 
of the ecliptic, and the dotted lines 
the apparent paths of Mercury in 
the several transits. The planet 
id shown at its nearest point to the 
8<in*s center. Its path in the last 
transit and in the next will easily 
be found. 

The last transit of Mercury was 
observed in this country by Pro- 
fessor Mitchel, at the Cincinnati 
Observatory, and by many others 
both in America and in Europe. 
The editor had made all necessary 
preparation for observing the phe- 
nomenon at his residence, near 
Oswego, New York; but, unfor- 
tunately, his sky was overhung 
with dondt^ which hid the sun 
from his view, and disappointed all 
his hopes. 

353. By comparing the mean motion of any of the planets 
with the mean motion of the Earth, we may readily determine 
the periods in which they will return to the same points of their 
orbit, and the same positions with respect to the Sun. The 
knowledge of these periods will enable us to determine the hour 
when the planets rise, set, and pass the meridian, and in general 
all the phenomena dependent upon the relative position of the 
Earth, the planet and the Sun ; for at the end of one of these 
periods they commence again, and all recur in the same order. 

'We have only to And a number of sidereal years, in which the planet completes 
exactly, or very nearly, a certaUi number of revolutions : that is, to find such a number 
of planetary revolutions, as, when taken together, shall be exactly equal to one, or any 
number of revolutions of the Earth. In th6 case of Mercury this ratio will be as 87.969 
is to 885.256. Whence find that, 

node months of a planet? The node months of Mercury? 852. When did the last 
transit of Mercury occur? When will the next take place? What others during tlie 
present century ? What said of the last transit of Mercury ? 853. How may we deter- 
mine when transits will occur ? What ratio is found between the revolutions of Mercury 
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7 periodical rerolatlons of the Earth are equal to 29 of Mercury : 
18 perlo<lical reyolutions of the Earth are equal to M of Mercury : 
88 periodical reyolutioas of the Earth are equal to 187 of Mercury : 
46 periodical revolutions of the Earth are equal to 191 of Mercury. 

Therefore, transits of Mercury, at the same node, may happen at interrab of 7, 18| 83, 44, 

Ac. yenrs. Transits of Yenos, as well as eclipses of the Sun and Moon, are calculated 

upon the ))Ame principle. 
The following is a list of all the Transits of Mercury from the time the first was observed 

by Oassendi, November 6, 1681, to the end of the present century : 



1681 Nov. 6. 
1644 Nov. 6. 
1651 Nov. 9. 
1661 May 8. 
1664 Nov. 4. 
1674 May 6. 
16Tr Nov. 7. 
1690 Nov. 9. 
1697 Nov. a. 



1707 May B. 
1710 Nov. 6. 
1728 Nov. 9. 
1786 Nov. 10. 
1740 Nov. a. 
1748 Nov. 4. 

1768 May 5. 
1756 Nov. 6. 

1769 Nov. 9. 



1776 Nov. 2. 
1782 NoV. 12. 
17S6 May 8, 
1789 Nov. 5. 
1799 May 7. 
1802 Nov. 8. 
1S15 Nov. 11. 
1822 Nov. 4. 
1882 May & 



1885 Nov. 7. 
1845 May 8. 
1848 Nov. 9. 
1861 Nov. 11. 
1868 Nov. 4. 
187S May 6. 
1881 Nov. 7. 
1891 May 9. 
1894 Nov. 10. 



854. The sidereal revolution of a planet respects its absolute 
motion ; and is measured by the time the planet takes to revolve 
from any fixed star to the same star again. The synodkal revo- 
lution of a planet respects its relative motion ; and is measured 
by the time that a planet occupies in coming back to the same 
position with respect to the Earth and the Sun. 

MPgMAI. AHD 8TKODI0 aaVULUTialt& 

In the a^Jolnlnff cut the revcdntion of 
the Earth from A, opposite the star B, 
around to the same point again, would be 
a tiderecU rpvolution. 

Suppose the Earth and Mercury to start 
togetiier from the points A C (where Mer- 
cury would be In Inferior coi\junction with 
the Sun), and to proceed in the direction 
of the arrows. In 88 days Mercury would 
come around to the same point again; 
but as the Earth requires more than four 
times that number of days for a revolu- 
tion, she will only have reached the point 
1> when Mercury arrives at C again ; so 
that they will not be In coi^unction, and a 
pyuodic revolution will not be completed 
by Mercury. He starts on, hbwever, In 
A^ necond round, and constantly gaining 
u^H^ii the Earth, till in 27 days from the 
time he left the second time, he over- 
takes the Earth at £ and F, and is again in 
inferior conjunction. 

Vtom ihis illustration, it will be seen that the synodio revolution of a planet must 
always require naore time than the sidereal. 

355. The absolute motion of Mercury in its orbit is 109,151 
miles an hour ; that of the Earth is 68,288 miles ; the differ- 
ence, 41,469 miles, is the mean relative motion of Mercury, with 
respect to the Earth. 

The sidereal revolution of Mercury is 87d. 28h. 15m. 44s. Its %ynodiocU revolution is 

and the Earth? 854. What is a eidereal revolution of a planet f A synocUealt 
855. What is the dbiolute motion of Mercury in his orbit ? What is that of the Earth f 
The difference, or relatvoe motion of Mercury? VRiat is his sidereal period? His 
tyjiodic t U' 7 \9 the latter ascertained f 
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found by dividing the whole eircomference of 860" by its relative motion in respect to the 
Earth. Thus, the mean daily motion of Mercury Is 14782' .065; that of the Earth is 
8M8'.818 ; and their difference is 11184' .287, being Mercury's relative motion, or what it 
gains on the Earth every day. Now by simple proportion, 11184'.287 is to 1 day, as 860* 
Is to Ufid. 21h. 8', 24*, the period of a synodical revolution of Mercury. 



VENUS. 

356. There are but few persons who have not observed a 
beautiful star in the west, a little after sunset, call the evening 
star. This star is Venus. It is the second planet from the 
Sun. It is the brightest star in the firmament, and on this 
account easily distinguished from the other planets. 

If we observe this planet for several days, we shall find that 
it does not remain constantly at the same distance from the Sun, 
but that it appears to approach, or recede from him, at the rate 
of about three-fifths of a degree every day ; and that it is some- 
times on the east side of him, and sometimes on the west, thus 
continually oscillating backwards and forwards between certain 
limits. 

367. As Venus never departs quite 48° from the Sun, it is 
never seen at midnight, nor in opposition to that luminary ; 
being visible only about three hours after sunset, and as long 
before sunrise, according as its right ascension is greater or less 
than that of the Sun. At first, we behold it only a few minutes 
after sunset ; the next evening we hardly discover any sensible 
change in its position ; but after a few days, we perceive that 
it has fallen considerably behind the Sun, and that it continues 
to depart farther and farther from him, setting later and later 
every evening, until the distance between it and the Sun is 
equal to a little more than half the space from the horizon to the 
zenith, or about 46°. It now begins to return toward the Sun, 
making the same daily progress that it did in separating from 
liim, and to set earlier and earlier every succeeding evening, 
until it finally sets with the Sun, and is lost in the splendor of 
his light. 

358. A few days after the phenomena we have now described, 
we perceive, in the morning, near the eastern horizon, a bright 
star which was not visible before. This also is Venus, which is 
now called the morning star. It departs farther and farther 
from the Sun, rising a little earlier every day, until it is seen 

866. Describe Venus. What called? Distance f^'om the Sun? What change of posi- 
tion obpervable ? 857. Greatest distance to which she departs firom the Sun ? Wliat 
consequence? How and when seen? 868. What next after these phenomena? 
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about 46*^ west of him, where it appears stationary for a few 
days ; then it resumes its course towards the Sun, appearing 
later and later every morning, until it rises with the Sun, and 
we cease to behold it. In a few days, the evening star again 
appears in the west, very near the setting sun, and the same 
phenomena are again exhibited. Such are the visible appear- 
ances of Yenus. 

^ 359. Yenus revolves about the Sun from west to east in 224|- 
aays, at the distance of about 68,000,000 of miles, moving in 
her orbit at the rate of 80,000 miles an. hour. She turns 
around on her axis once in 23 hours, 21 minutes, and 7 seconds. 
Thus her day is about 25 minutes shorter than ours, while her 
year is equal to 7^ of our months, or 32 weeks. 

360. The mean distance of the Earth from the Sun is estimated 
at 95,000,000 of miles, and that of Yenus being 68,000,000, 
the diameter of the Sun, as seen from Yenus, will be to his 
diameter as seen from the Earth, as 95 to 68, and the surface 
of his disc as the square of 95 to the square of 68, that is, 
as 9025 to 4626, or as 2 to 1, nearly. The intensity of light 
and heat being inversely as the square of their distances from 
the Sun (No. 342), Yenus receives twice as much light and heat 
as the Earth. 

361. The orbit of Yenus is within the orbit of the Earth ; 
for if it were not, she would be seen as often in opposition to the 
Sun, as in conjunction with him ; but she was never seen rising 
in the east while the Sun was setting in the west. Nor was she 
ever seen in quadrature, or on the meridian, when the Sun was 
either rising or setting. Mercury's greatest elongation being 
about 23® from the Sun, and that of Yenus about 46°, the orbit 
of Yenus must be outside of the orbit of Mercury. 

^62. The true diameter of Yenus is TtOOvmiles ; but her 
apparevi diameter and brightness are constantly varying, accord- 
ing to her distance from the Earth. When Yenus and the 
Earth are on the same side of the 3un, her distance from the 
Earth is only 26,000,000 of miles ; when they are on opposite 
sides of the Sun, her distance is 164,000,000 of miles. Were 
the whole of her enlightened hemisphere turned towards us, 
when she is nearest, she would exhibit a light and brilliancy 

859. What is Veniu* sidereal period? Distance from the Sua? Rate of motion? 
Time of rotation upon her axis? Hov, then, do her day and year compare with ours? 
S60. How must the Sun appear from Venus, and why? What of her light and heat? 
861. Where is the orbit of Venus sltuaied? What proof of this? 862. Venus* diame- 
ter ? Her a^pparent diameter ? State her least and greatest distances from the Karth 
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twenty-five times greater than she generally does, and appear 
like a smaU brilliant moon ; but, at that time, her dark hemi- 
sphere is turned towards the Earth. 

When Venu^ approaches nearest to the Earth, her apparent^ or obserred diameter is 
61'.2; when most remote, it is only 9' .6; now 61'.2-»-9'.6=6'^, hence when nearest the 
Earth her apparent diameter is 6^ times greater than when most distant, and surface 
of her disc (6^";-^ or nearly 41 times greater. In this work, the apparent sice of the 
heavenly bodies is estimated from the apparent surface of their discs, which is always 
proportional to tlie squares of their apparent diameters. ■ 

•363. Mercury and Venus are called Interior planets, because 
their orbits are within the Earth's orbit, or between it and the 
Sun. The other planets are denominated Exterior , because their 
orbits are without or beyond the orbit of the Earth. (Map I.) 
As the orbits of Mercury and Venus lie within the Earth'suorbit, 
it is plain, that/once in every synodical revolution, each of these 
planets will be in conjunction on the same side of the Sun. In 
the former case, the planet is said to be in its inferior conjimo- 
tiony and in the latter case, in its superior coT^imdion ; as in the 
following figure. 



MARS IN CONJUNCTION 




s 

" ©•— 

MARS IN OPPOSmOM 



Let the student imagin£ him- 
self stationed upon the earth in 
the cut Then the sun and three 
planets above are in eonjunc- 
Hon. The inferior and supe- 
rior are distinguished ; while at 
A, a planet is shown in qtutdra- 
turey and at the bottom of the 
cut the planet Mars in opposi- 
tian with the sun and interior 
planet. 

The peri6d of Venus* synodi- 
cal revolution is found in the 
same manner as that of Mer- 
cury; namely, by dividing the 
whole circumference of her orbit 
by her mean relative motion in 
a day. Thus, Venus' absolute 
mean daily motion is 1* 86' 7'.8, 
the Earth's is 59' 8'.S, and their 
difference L» 86' 59'. fi. Divide 
860» by 86' 59*.5, and it gives 
588.920, or nearly 584 days for 
Venus' synodical revolution, or 
the period in which she is 
twice in coi^unction with the 
Earth. 



364 When Venus' right ascension is less than that of the 
Sun, she rises before him ; when greater, she appears after his 
setting. She continues alternately morning and evening star, 
for a period of 292 days, each time. 

How would she appear if we saw her enlightened side when nearest to us? What com- 
putation in the fine print? 868. How are Mercury and Venus distinguished, and why? 
What said of coniunctions f Describe the inferior and superior f How is the period of 
Venus' synodical revolution found? 864. When is Venus evening star? Morning? 
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To those who are but little acquainted with astronomy, it will seem strange, at first, 
that Venus should apparently continue longer on the east or west side of the Sun, thao 
the whole time of her periodical revolution around him. But it will be easily understood, 
when it is considered, that while Venus moves around the Sun, at the rate of about 1* 86' 
of angular motion per day, the Earth follows at the rate of Bd' ; so that Venus actually 
gains on the Earth, only 87' in a day. 

Now it is evident that both planets will appear to keep on the same side of the Sun, 
until Venus has gained half her orbit, or 18U' in advance of the Earth; and this, at a 
mean rate, wiU require 292 days, since 292 x87'=10804', or 180* nearly. 

365. Yenus passes from her inferior to her superior conjunc- 
tion in about 292 days. At her inferior conjunction, she is 
26,000,000 of miles from the Earth ; at her superior conjunc- 
tion, 164,000,000 of miles. It might be expected that her bril- 
liancy would be proportionally increased, in the one case, and 
diminished in the other ; and so it would be, were it not that 
her enlightened hemisphere is turned more and more from us, as 
she approaches the Earth, and comes more and more into view 
as she recedes from it. It is to this cause alone that we must 
attribute the uniformity of her splendor, as it usually appears to 
the naked eye. 

366. Mercury and Venus present to us, successively, the 
various shapes and appearances of the Moon ; waxing and 
waning through different phases, as shown in the following cut, 
from the beautiful crescent to the full rounded orb. This fact 
shows, that they revolve around the Sun, and between the Sun 
and the Earth. ] 

PHASES or YKITUS AS 8HB RSYOLVIEB ABOUSD TBI SUV. 




It should be remarked, however, that Venus is never ae&n when she is entirely fuU^ 
except once or twice in a century, when she passes directly over the Sun's disc. At 
every other conjunction, she is either behind the Sun, or so near him as to be hidden by 
the splendor of his light. The preceding diagram better illustrates the various appear- 
ances of Venus, as she moves around the Sun, than any description of them could do. 

367. From her inferior to her superior conjunction, Yenus, 
appears on the west side of the Sun, and is then our morning 

How long each ? How is it that Venus is east or west of the Sun 292 days, when her 
periodic revolution is performed in about 225 days? 865. What is the time from jone 
conjunction of Venus to another ? Is her brilliancy in proportion to her nearness ? Why 
not? 866. What phases do Mercury and Venus exhibit, and what do they prove? 
Are they ever seen entirely full t 867. When is Venus morning star? When evening? 
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star ; from her superior to her inferior conjunction she appears 
on the east side of the Sun, and is then our evening star. These 
phenomena are illustrated by the following diagram. 

yXSruS AS MOBNINQ A5D KVEIflNa STAR. 

M 



o/-' \:uv/ 




Let the student hold the book up 90uth of him, and he will at once seo why Venus it 
alternately morning and evening star. Let the plane A B represent the sensible or visi- 
ble horizon, D the apparent daily path of the Sun through the heavens, and E the 
Earth in her apparent position. The Sun is shown at three diflFerent points — ^namely, 
rising in the east, on the meridian, and setting in the west ; while Venus is seen revolving 
around him from west to east, or in the direction of the arrows. Now it is obvious that 
when Venus is at F, or west of the Sun, she sets before him as at G, and rises before him 
as at H. She must, therefore, be morning aUir. On the other hand, when she is eant 
of the Sun, as at J, she lingers in the west after the Sun has gone down, as at K, and is 
consequently evening star. 

In this cut, Venus would be at her greatest elongation ectMward at J, and toestward 
at F, and in both cases would be ^^ stationary^" At L and M she would be in conjutw- 
tion with the Sun. 

Were the earth to suspend her daily rotation, with the Sun on the meridian of the 
observer, as represented at L, we might readily watch Venus through her whole circuit 
around the Sun. 

^368. Like Mercury, Yenus sometimes seems to be stationary. 
Her apparent motion, like his, is sometimes rapid ; at one time, 
diredf and at another, retrograde; vibrating alternately back-f 
wards and forwards, from west to east, and from east to west. 
These vibrations appear to extend from 45° to 47°, on each side 
of the Sun. 

Consequently she never appears In the eastern horison more than three hours before ' 
sunrise, nor continues \onger in the western horizon after sunset. Any star or planet 
therefore, however brilliant it may appear, which is seen earlier or later than this, cannot 
be Venus. 

369. In passing from her western to her eastern elongation, 

S68. Is she ever stationary f What other irregularities In her apparent motion f 
869. When it her motion direct f When retrograde t When most rapid? Wheo 
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her motion is from west to east, in the order of the signs; it is 
thence called direct motion. In passing from her eastern to her 
western elongation, her motion with respect to the Earth is 
from east to west, contrary to the order of the signs ; it is 
thence denominated retrograde motion. Her motion appears 
quickest about the time of her conjunctions ; and she seems sta- 
tionary at her elongations. She is brightest about thirty-six 
days before and after her inferior conjunction, when her light is 
so great as to project a visible shadow in the night, and some- 
times she may be seen with the naked eye even at noon-day. 

DIHRCT AHD RSTROOBAOI MOTIOHB. 

The cause of the apparent re- 
trogression of the interior planets 
is the fact that they revolve much 
more rapidly than the earth, from 
which we view them ; causing 
their direct motion to appear to 
be retrograde. 

Suppose the earth to be at A, and Venus at 
D, she would apprar to be at C, among the 
stars. If the earth remained at A while 
Venus was passing from B to D, she would 
seem to retrograde from C to E; but as tlie 
earth passes from A to F while Venus goes 
from n to D, Venus will appear to be at G ; 
and the amount of her apparent westward 
motion will only be from to G. 

3T0. If the orbit of Venus lay 
exactly in the planer of the Earth's 
orbit, she would pass centrally 
across the Sun's disc, like a dark 
round spot, at every inferior conjunction ; but, as one-half 
of her orbit lies about S^° above the ecliptic, and the other half 
as far below it, she will always pass the Sun a very little above 
or below it, except when her inferior conjunction happens in, or 
near one of her nodes ; in which case she will make a transit. 
(See cuts, pages. 119 and 180.) 

This phenomenon, therefore, is of very rare occurrence ; it can 
happen only twice in a century ; because it is only twice in that 
time that any number of complete revolutions of Venus are just 
or nearly equal to a certain number of the Earth's revolutions. 

The princi|de which was illustrated in predicting the transits of Mercury, applies 
equally well to those of Venus ; that is, we must find such sets of numbers (representing 

brightest ? State the cause of the apparent retrograde motion ? 870. Why hare we not 
a trtinsit at every revolution of Venus f How frequent, therefore? How predicted? 
When do her nodes cut the ecliptic? 
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•omplete revolatlons of the Earth and Yenas) as shall be to each other in the ratio of 
their periodical times, or as 865.256 is to 224.7. Thus : the motion of Venus, in the Julian 
years, is 21U6591'.52; that of the Karth for the same period being 129627' .45, the ratio 
will be ViVVW ''f I* ^* ^**® '^® terms of this fraction cannot be reduced by a com- 
mon divisor, we must multiply them by such numbers as will make one a multiple of the 
other ; accordingly, 18 times the denominator will be nearly equal to 8 times the nume- 
rator ; and 475 times the denominator will equal 291 times the numerator. 

By combining these two ptiriods and their multiples by addition and subtraction, we 
shall obtain Ulb period of all the transits that have ever happened. Thus : 291— 8 x 7=285, 
another period ; and 291—6 x 8=348, another period, and so on. Whence we find that 
8 periodical revolutions of the Earth are equal to 18 of Venus : 
285 periodical revolutions of the Earth are equal to 882 of Venus : 
243 periodical revolutions of the Earth are equal to 895 of Venus : 
251 periodical revolutions of the Earth are equal to 408 of Venus : 
291 periodical revolutions of the Earth are equal to 475 of Venus. 
Hence a transit of Venus may happen at the same node, after an interval of 8 years ; 
but if it do not happen then, it cannot take place again at the same node, in less than 
235 years. The orbit of Venus crosses the ecliptic near the middle of Gemini and Sagit- 
tarius ; and these points mark the position of her nodes. At present, her ascending node 
is in the 14th degree of Oemini, and her descending node in the same degree of Si.git- 
tarius. 

371. The node months of Venus are December and June. 
The line of her nodes lies in Gemini ( n ) and Sagittarius ( # ) ; 
and as the Earth always passes those points in the months 
named, it follows that all transits of Venus mast occur in those 
months for ages to come. 

This proposition will be well understood by consulting the cut on page qOo ; for as the 
line of Venus* nodes is only one sign ahead of that of Mercury, the Earth will reach 
that point in llie ecliptic in one. month after she passes the line of Mercury's nodes; so 
that if his transits occur in May and November, hers should occur in June and December, 
as is always the case. 

272. The first transit ever known to have been seen by any 
human being, took place at the ascending node, December 4th, 
1639.* If to this date we add 235 years, we shall have the 



"^ ^ This phenomenon was first witnessed by Horrox, a young gentleman about 21 years' ' 
of age, living in an obscure village 16 miles north of liverpool. The tables of Kepler, 
constructed upon the observations of Tycho Brahe, indicated a transit of Venus in 1681, 
but none was observed. Horrox, without much assistance from books and instruments, 
set himself to inquire into the error of the tables, and found that such a nhtiuomenon 
might be expected to happen in 1639. He repeated his calcuUitions during this interval, 
with all the carefulness and enthusiasm of a scholar ambitious of being the first to predict 
and observe a celestial phenomenon, which, from ^lie creation of the world, had never 
been witnessed. Confident of the result, be communicated his expected triumph to a 
confidential friend residing in MaCLchoster, and desired him to watch for the event, and 
to take observations. So anxious was Horrox not to fail of witnessing it himself, that he 
commenced his observations the day before it was expected, and resumed them at the 
rising of the Sun on the morrow. But the wry hour when his calculations led him to 
expect the visible appearance of Venus on the Sun*s disc, was also ths appointed hour 
for the public woy*ship of Ood on the Sal>hath. ;The delay of a few minutes might 
deprive him for ever of an opportunity of observing the transit. If its very commence- 
ment were not noticed, clouds might intervene, and conceal it until the Sun should set: 
and nearly a century and a half would elapse before another opportunity would occur. 
He iiad been waiting for the event with the most ardent anticipation for eight vears, and 
the result promised much benefit to the science. JfbtwUhstanding all this, Horroot 
twice suspended his observations and twice repaired to the House of God, the Great 
Author of the bright works he delighted to contemplate. When his duty was thus per- 

871. Which are her node months? 872. When was the first transit observed* What 
Interesting anecdote? 
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time of the next transit at the same node, which will accordingly 
happen in 1874. There will be another at the same node in 
1882, eight years afterwards. It is not more certain that this 
phenomenon will recnr, than that the event itself will engross 
the attention of all the astronomers then living npon the Earth. 
It will be anticipated, and provided for, and observed, in every 
inhabited quarter of the globe, with an intensity of solicitude 
which no natural phenomenon, since the creation, has ever 
excited. 

373. The reason why a transit of Venus should excite so great 
an interest is, because it may be expected to solve an important 
problem in astronomy, which has never yet been satisfactorily 
done : — a, problem whose solution will make known to us the 
magnitudes and masses of all the planets, the true dimensions of 
their orbits, their rates of motion around the Sun, and their 
respective distances from the Sun, and from each other. < It may 
be expected, in short, to furnish an universal standard of astro- 
nomical measure. Another consideration will render the obser- 
vation of this transit peculiarly favorable ; and that is, astrono- 
mers will be supplied with better instruments, and more accurate 
means of observation, than on any former occasion. 

So important, sayg Sir John Herachel, have these observations appeared to astronomers, 
that at the last transit of Venus, in 1769, expeditions were fitted out, on the most efficient 
scale, by the British, French, Russian, and other governmentii, to the remotest corners of 
the globe, for the express purpose of making them. The celebrated expedition of Captain 
Oook to Otaheite, was one of them. The general result of all the observations made on 
this most memorable occasion, gives 8' .5776 for the Sun's horizontnl parallax. 

374. The phenomena of the seasons of each of the planets, 
like those of the Earth, depend upon the inclination of the axis 
of the planet to the plane of its orbit, and its revolution around 
the Sun. The inclination of the axis of Venus to the plane of 
her orbit, though not precisely known, is commonly estimated at 
75°, as represented to the eye in the following cut : 

formed, and he had returned to his chamber the second time, his lore of science was 
fratifled with ftill success; and he saw what no mortal eye had observed before I 

If anything can add interest to this incident, it is the modesty with which the young 
astronomer apologizes to the world, for auapendmg his observations at all. 

^* I observed it," says he, " from sunrise till nine o'clock, again a little before ten, and 
lastly at noon, and from one to two o'clock ; the rest of the day being devoted to higher 
duties, which might not be neglected for these pastimes." 

When the next? When another ? How will it be regarded t 878. Why should such 
an event excite general interest? Remark of Sir John Herschel ? What expedition and 
what results? 874. Upon what do the Moaonsot the planets depend? What is the 
inclination of Venus' axis to the plane of her orbit? How is her orbit situated with 
reference to the ecliptic? 
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PLANE^0FJ^ENU£_0R8rr^ 

PLANE or THE ECLIPTIC 



The orM* of Venus departs from the ecHptic 836', while her aang is inclined to the 
plane of her orbit 75*, as shown in the above figure. This distinction should be kept 
definitely in view by the student. 

375. The declination of the Sun on each side of Venus' equa- 
tor, must be equal to the inclination of her axis ; and if this 
extends to 75°, her tropics are only 15° from her poles, and her 
polar circles only 15° from her equator. It follows, also, that 
the Sun must change his declination more in one day at Venus, 
than in five days on the Earth ; and, consequently, that he never 
shines vertically on the same places for two days in succession* 
This may, perhaps, be providentially ordered, to prevent the too 
great effect of the Sun's heat, which, on the supposition that it 
is in inverse proportion to the square of the distance, is twice as 
great on this planet as it is on the Earth. 

376. At each pole of Venus, the Sun coutinues half of her 
year without setting in summer, and as long without rising in 
winter ; consequently, her polar inhabitants, like those of the 
Earth, have only one day and one night in the year ; with this 
difference, that the polar days and nights of Venus are not quite 
two-thirds as long as ours. 

Between her polar circles, which are but 15° from her equator, 
there are two winters, two summers, two springs, and two 
autumns, every year. But because the Sun stays for some time 
near the tropics, and passes so quickly over the equator, the win- 
ters in that zone will be almost twice as long as the summers. 

The north pole of Venus' axis inclines towards the 20th 
degree of Aquarius ; the Earth's towards the beginning of Can- 
cer ; consequently, the northern parts of Venus have summer 
in the signs where those of the Earth have winter, and vice versA. 

377. When viewed through a good telescope, Venus exhibits 
not only all the moon-like phases of Mercury, but also a variety 
of inequalities on her surface ; dark spots, and brilliant shades, 
hills and valleys, and elevated mountains. But on account of 

8T5. What is the amount of the Smi*s declination upon Venus ? What results ? What 
supposed design in this arrangement? 876. What said of the polar regions of Venus? 
What of her seasons ? How is her north pole situated with respect to the heayenti ? 
What consequence? 877. How does Venus appear through a telescope? 
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the great density of her atmosphere, these inequalities are per- 
ceiv^ with more difficulty than those upon the other planets. 




378. The mountains of Yenus, like those of Mercury and the 
Moon, are highest in the southern hemisphere. According to 
M. Sehroeter, a celebrated German astronomer, who spent more 
than ten years in obserrations upon this planet, some of her 
mountains rise to the enormous height of from ten to twenty- 
two miles. The observations of Dr. Herschel do not indicate so 
great an altitude ; and he thinks, that in general they are con- 
siderably overrated. He estimates the diameter of Yenus at 
8649 miles ; making her bulk more than one-sixth larger than 
that of the Earth. Several eminent astronomers affirm, that 
they have repeatedly seen Yenus attended by a satellite, and 
they have given circumstantial details of its size and appearance, 
its periodical revolution and its distance from her. It is said to 
resemble our Moon in its phases, its distance, and its magnitude. 
Other astronomers deny the existence of such a body, because 
it was not seen with Yenus on the Sun's disc, at the transits of 
1761 and 1769. 



THE EARTH. 

379. The Earth is the place from which all our observations 
of the heavenly bodies must necessarily be made. The apparent 
motions of these bodies being very considerably affected by her 
figure, motions, and dimensions, these hold an important place in 
astronomical science. It will, therefore, be proper to consider, 
first, some of the methods by which they have been determined. 

If, standing on the sea-shore, in a clear day, we view a ship 
leaving the coast, in any direction^ the hull or body of the vessel 

Why less distinct than the other planets f 878. Where are her highest motintairs 
situated? Their height? Remarlc of Dr. Herschel ? His estimate of Venus' diameter ? 
What said about ti eatellite around Venus? 879. Relation of the earth to the other 
planets in the study of astronomy? What necessary, therefore? What proof of the 
conrezity of her surface f 
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first disappears ; afterwards the rigging, and lastly the top of 
the mast vanishes from onr sight. 



OONTBXITT <W TIIB BAIITB*8 SUBFAOB. 




Here the obserTer upon the shore at A sees only the topmasts of the ship, while the 
man standing upon the pillar at B sees the masts and sails, and part of the hull. Now, 
If the water between A and the ship were exactly flat instead of convex, Uie vision of A 
would extend along the line C, and he could see the whole ship as well as B. The advan- 
tage of B over A, in consequence of his elevation, shows that the surface of the water 
is convex between A and the ship. 

380. Again : navigators have sailed quite around the Earth, 
and thus proved its convexity. 

coKVBxmr or thi barth*s suRrACv. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, was the 
first who carried this enterprise into ejtecution. 
He embarked from Seville, in Spain, and directed 
his course towards the west. After a long voy- 
age, he descried the continent of America. Not 
finding an opening to enable him to continue his 
course in a westerly direction, he sailed along the 
coast towards the south, till, coming to its south- 
ern axtremity, he sailed around it, and found 
himself in the great Southern Ocean. He then 
resumed his course towards the west. After 
some time he arrived at the Molucca Islands, in 
the EasUfn Uemvtphere ; and sailing con- 
tinually towards the west, he made Europe from 
the east, arriving at the place from which he 
set out.* 

The next who circumnavigated the Earth was 
Sir Francis Drake, who sailed from Plymouth, 
December 18, 1577, with five small vessels, and 
arrived at the same place, September 26, 1580. 
Since that time, the circumnavigation of the Earth has l^en performed by Cavendish, 
Cordes, Noort, Sharten, Ueremites, Dampier, Woodes, Rogers, Schovten, Roggewin, Lord 
Anson, Byron, Carteret, Wallis, Bougainville, Cook, King, Clerk, Vancouver, and many 
others. 

381. These navigators, by sailing in a westerly direction, 
allowance being made for promontories, &c., arrived at the coun- 
try they sailed from. Hence the Earth must be either cylindri- 
cal or globular. It cannot be cylindrical, because, if so, the 
meridian distances would all be equal to each other, which is 

♦ Magellan sailed from Seville, in Spain, August 10, 1519, in the ship called the Victory, 
accompanied by four other vessels. In April, 1521, he was killed in a skirmish with the 
natives, at the island of Sebu^ or Zebu^ sometimes called Matan, one of the Philippines. 
One of his vessels, however, arrived at St. Lncar, near Seville, September 7, 1523. 

880. What teeond proof stated? Who first sailed around the world? Who nex » 
881. In what direction did they sail? How did these voyages prove the earth to Im* 
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contrary to observation. The figure of the Earth is, therefore, 
spherical. 

382. The convexity of the Earth, north and south, is proved 
by the variation in the altitude of the pole, and of the circum- 
polar stars ; this is found uniformly to increase as we approach 
them, and to diminish as we recede from them. 

LATITUDI rODHO BT TEE NOBTH STAR. 

Suppose an obserrer standing 
upon the Earth, and viewhig the 
pole star from the 45* of North 
latitude; it would, of coarse, 
appear elevated 45* above his 
visible horizon. But let him 
recede southward, and as he 
passed over a degree of latitude, 
the pole star would settle one 
degree towards the horizon, or 
more properly, his northern 
horizon would be elevated one 
degree towards the pole star, 
till at length, as he crossed the 
equator, the North star woul^ 
sink below the horizon, and 
become invisible. Whence we 
derive the general rule, that 
the aUUude of one poU, or ths 
depression qf the other, at am/y 
pktcs on the EavWe surface, is equal to the latitude i^that place, 

383. The form of the Earth's shadow, as seen upon the Moon 
in an eclipse, indicates the globular figure of the Earth, and the 
consequent convexity of its surface. 

fOBM OF THE BARTB*S SHADOW. 





Spherical f 882. What further proof have we that the earth Is spherical? What role 
based upon this phenomenon f 888. What other evidence that the earth is a globe 
What remarks respecting the curvature of the earth's surface f What rules laid dowi4 
based upon this curvature ? 
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Were the Earth a cube as shown at A, or in the fonn of ti prisma as represented at B, 
her shadow woald be more or less cubical or prismatic, as seen in the cut ; but instead 
of this, it is conveoa on all tideSj as represented at 0, plainly indicating the conyexlty of 
the Earth by which it is caused. 

The curvature of the Earth for one mile is 8 inches ; and this curvature increases with 
the square of the distance. From this general law it will be easy to calculate the distance 
at which any object whose height is given, may be seen, or to determine the height of an 
oloject when the distance is known. 

1st. To find the height of the obiect when the distance is given. 

RuLK. Find the aquare of the distance in milea, and take two-thirds o/thai nwmber 
Jbr the height infest, 

Ex. 1. — How high must the eye of an observer be raised, to see the surface of the 
ocean at the distance of three miles? Am, The square of 8 ft. is 9 ft., and H of 9 ft. is 
6 ft Ex. 2.— Suppose a person can just see the top of a spire over an extended ^plain of 
ten .miles, how h^h is the steeple? Ans. The square of 10 is 100, and 9i of 100 is 
66 H feet. 

2. To find the distance when the height is given. 

Rule. Jnorease the height infest ons-haff^ and eosbrad the squaare root^ for the dit- 
tance in mUes. 

Ex. 1. — ^How far can a person see the surface of a plain, whose eye is elevated six 
feet above it? Ana. 6, increased by half, is 9, and the square root of 9 is 8 : the distance 
Is then 8 miles. Ex. 2. — ^To what distance can a person see a lighthouse whose height 
is 96 feet from the levd of the ocean ? Ans. 96 increased by its half, Is 144, and the 
square root of 144, is 12 ; the distance is therefore 12 miles. 

8. To find the curvature of the Earth when it exceeds a mile. 

Ruue. Multiply ths squars qfthe distance by .000126. 

384. Although it appears from the preceding facts^ that the 
Earth is spherical^ yet it is not a perfect sphere. If it were, the 
length of the degrees of latitude, from the equator to the poles, 
would be uniformly the same ; but it has been fonnd, by the 
most careful measurement, that as. we go from the equator 
towards the poles, the length increases with the latitude. 

These measurements have been made by the most eminent mathematicians of dilTerent 
countries, and in various places, from the equator to the arctic circle. They have fonnd 
that a degree of latitude at the arctic circle was tiine-^toeteenths of a mile longer than a 
degree at the equator, and that the ratio of increase for the intermediate degrees was 
nearly as the squares of the sines of the latitude. Thus the theory of Sir Isaac Newton 
was confirmed, that the body of the Earth was more rounded and convex between the 
tropics, but considerably fiattened towards the poles. 



Places qf 


Latitude. 


Length of a degree in 
English mUes. 


Observers, 


Peru 

Italy 
France 
England 
Bweden 


Equator. 
89- 12' N. 
48 01 
46 

61 29 64- 
66 20 10 


68.782 
68.896 
68.998 
69.064 
69.146 
69.292 


Bouguer, 

Mason and Dixon, 

Boscovich and Lemaire, 

Delambre and Mechain, 

Mudge, 

Swamberg. 



385. These measurements prove the Earth to be an ohlate 
spheroid^ whose longest or equatorial diameter is 7924 miles, and 
polar diameter, 1898 miles. The mean diameter is, therefore, 
about 1912, and their diflTerence 26 miles. The French Acade- 

884. But is the earth Kmherst What proof to the contrary? 885. What, then, is 
ths earth's real figure ? What difference in her polar and equatorial diameters ? What 
demonstration that the earth is not an exact sphere? 

RG 9 
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my have determined that the mean diameter of the Earth, from 
the 4>5th degree of north latitude, to the opposite degree of 
south latitude, is accu,ra4dy t912 miles. 

If the Earth were an exact sphere, its diameter might be 
determined by its corratore, from a single measurement. Th us, 
in the adjoining figure, we have A B equal to 1 mile, and B D 
equal to 8 inches, to find A E, or B E, which does not sensibly 
dlfl<er from A E, since B D is only 8 inches. Now it is a propo- 
sition of Euclid (B. 8, prop. 86), that, when from a point with- 
out a circle, two lines be drawn, one cutting and the other 
touching it, the touching line (B A) is a mean proportional be- 
tween the cutting line (B E) and that part of it (B D) without 
the circle. 

BD: BA: : BEorAE yery nearly. 
That is, 1 mile being equal to 68,860 inches, 

8: 48,860 : : 68,860 : 50,181,120 inches, or 7920 mUes. 
This Is very nearly what the most elaborate calculations make the Earth*s equatorial 
diameter. 

386. The Earth, considered as a planet, occupies a favored 
rank in the Solar System. It pleased the All-wise Creator to 
assign its position among the heavenly bodies, where nearly all 
the sister planets are visible to the naked eye. It is situated 
next to Yenus, and is the third planet from the Sun. 

To the scholar who for the first time takes op a book on astronomy, it will no doubt 
seem strange to find the Earth classed with the heayenly bodies. For what can appear 
more unlike, than the Earth, with her vast and seemin^^y immeasurable extent, and the 
stars, which appear but as pobitsf «The Earth is dark and opaque, the celestial bodies 
are brilliant. We perceiye in it no motion ; while in them we obserye a continual diange 
of place, as we yiew them at different hours of the day or night, or at different seasons 
of the year. 

38t. It moves round the Sun from west to east, in 365 days, 
S hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds ; and turns the same way, 
on its axis, in 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 4 seconds. The former 
is called its annual motion, and causes the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. The latter is palled its diurnal motion, and produces 
the succession of day and night. 

The Earth's mean distance from the Sun is about 95,000,000r 
of miles. It consequently moves in its orbit at the mean rate of 
68,000 miles an hour. Its equatorial diameter being 1924 miles, 
it turns on its axis at the rate of 1040 miles an hour. 

Thus, the Earth on which we stand, and which has seryed for Ages as the unshaken 
foundation of the firmest structures, Is eyery moment turning swiftly on its center, and, 
at the same time, moying onwards with great rapidity through the empty space. 

This compound motion is to be understood of the whole Earthy with all that it holds 
within its substance, or sustains upon its surface— of the solid mass beneath, of the 
ocean which flows around it, of the air that rests upon it. and of the clouds which float 
aboye it in the air. 

886. What said of the position of the earth in the system ? What remark as to classi- 
fying the earth as a planet? 887. Slate the time of the earth's reyolutlon around the 
Bun? On her own axis? What are they called, respectiyely? ViThat is the earth's 
mean distance from the sun ? Its mean rate of motion in its orbit ? Hourly motion of 
bodies at the equator? What twofold motion there? Includes what? 
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388. That the Earth, in common with all the planets, rerolves 
around the Sun as a center, is a fact which rests upon the clear- 
est demonstrations of philosophy. That it revolves, like them, 
upon its own axis, is a truth which every rising and setting sun 
illustrates, and which very many phenomena concur to establish. 
Either the Earth moves around its axis every day, or the whole 
universe moves around it in the same time. There is no third 
opinion that can be formed on this point. Either the Earth 
must revolve on its axis every twenty-four hours, to produce the 
alternate succession of day and night, or the Sun, Moon, planets, 
comets, fixed stars, and the whole frame of the universe itself, 
must move around the Earth, in the same time. 

389. To suppose the latter case to be the fact, would be to 
cast a reflection on the wisdom of the Supreme Architect, whose 
laws are universal harmony. As well might the beetle, that in 
a moment turns on its ball, imagine the heavens and the earth 
had made a revolution in the same instant. It is evident, that 
in proportion ta the distance of the celestial bodies from the 
Earth, must, on this supposition, be the rapidity of their move- 
ments. The Sun, then, would move at the rate of more than 
400,000 miles in a minute ; the nearest stars, at the inconceiv- 
able velocity of 1,400,000,000 of miles in a second; and the 
most distant luminaries, with a degree of swiftness which no 
numbers could express, and all this, to save the little globe we 
tread upon, from turning safely on its axis, once in twenty-four 
hours. 

390. The idea of the heavens revolving about the Earth, is 
encumbered with innumerable other difficulties. We will men- 
tion only one more. It is estimated on good authority, that 
there are visible, by means of glasses, no less than 100,000,000 
of stars, scattered at all possible distances in the heavens above, 
beneath, and around us. Now, is it in the least degree probable, 
that the velocities of all these bodies should be so regulated, 
that, though describing circles so very different in dimensions, 
they should complete their revolutions in exactly the same time? 
In short, there is no more reason to suppose that the heavens 
revolve around the Earth, than there is to suppose that they 
revolve around each of the other planets, separately, and at the 
same time ; since the same apparent revolution is common to 
them all, for they all appear to revolve upon their axis, in differ- 
ent periods. 

888. What two motions has the earth ? What proof of her diamal rerolution ? 8S9. 
Why not suppose the hearens revolve aroond us ? 890. What ftirther proof? 
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391. The rotation of the Earth detennines the length of tlie 
day, and may be regarded as one of the most important ele- 
ments in astronomical science. It serves as an universal measnre 
of time, and forms the standard of comparison for the revoln- 
tions of the celestial bodies, for all ages, past and to come. 
Theory and observation concur in proving, that among the innu- 
merable vicissitudes that prevail tluroughout creation, the period 
of the Earth's diurnal rotation is immutable. 



SOLAR AND SIDEREAL TIME. 

392. The Earth performs one complete revolution on its axis 
in 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 4.09 seconds, of solar time. • This 
is called a sidereal devy^ because, in that time, the stars appear 
to complete one revolution around the Earth. 

But, as the Earth advances almost a degree eastward in its 
orbit, in the time that it turns eastward Ground its axis, it is 
plain that just one rotation never brings th# same meridian 
around from the Sun to the Sun again ; so that the Earth 
requires as much more than one complete revolution on its axis 
to complete a solar day, as it has gone forwi^ird in that time. 

80LAB AMD 8It»BBAL TDO. 
^ ^ StDEBrAL DAY 1*^^^ 
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To th« man at A the Son (S) Is exactly on the meridian, or it is twelve o'clock, noon. 
The Earth passes on from B to I), and at the same time revolyes on her axis. When she 
reaches D, the man who has stood on the same meridian has made a complete reyolation, 
as determined hy the star O (which was also on his meridian at twelve o'clock the day 
before) ; but the Sun is now mH of the meridian, and he most wnltfour minvUB for the 
Barth to roll a Uttle ftirthcr eastward, and bring the Sun again over his north and south 
line. If the Earth was not revolving around the Sun, her solar and sidereal days would 
be the same ; but as it is, she has to perform a little more than one complete revolution 
each solar day, to bring the Sun on the meridian. 

393. It is obvious, therefore, that in every natural or solar 
day, the Earth performs one complete revolution on its axis, and 
the 365th part of another revolution. Consequently, in 365 
days, the Earth turns 366 times around its axis. And as every 

891. What relation has the earth's dinmal revolution to Hme t What said of its regu- 
larity? 892. What is the time required for a complete revolution f Explain the differ- 
ence between sotor and Hdereal timet 898. Is a solar day more than a complete 
revolution of the earth on her axis? To what does this excess amount in a year? 
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revolation of the earth on its axis completes a sidereal day, 
there mast be 366 sidereal days in a year. And, generally, 
since the rotation of any planet about its axis is the length of a 
sidereal day at that planet, the number of sidereal days will 
always exceed the number of solar days by one, let that number 
be what it may, one revolution being always lost in the course 
of an annual rerolution. This difference between the sidereal 
and solar days may be illustrated by referring to a watch or 
clock. When both hands set out together, at 12 o'clock for 
instance, the minute hand must travel more than a whole circle 
before it will overtake the hour hand, that is, before they will 
come into conjunction again. 

394. In the same manner, if a man travel around the Earth 
eastwardly, no matter in what time, he will reckon one day more, 
on his arrival at the place whence he set out, than they do who 
remain at rest ; while the man who travels around the Earth 
westwardly will have ont day less. From which it is manifest, 
that if two persons start from the same place at the same time, 
but go in contrary directions, the one traveling eastward and 
the other westward, and each goes completely around the globe, 
although they should both arrive again at the very same hour 
at the same place from which they set out, yet they will disagree 
two whole days in their reckoning. Should the day of their 
return, to the man who traveled westwardly, be Monday, to 
the man who travelled eastwardly, it would be Wednesday ; 
while to those who remained at the place itself, it would be 
Tuesday. 

395. Nor is it necessary, in order to produce the gain or loss 
of a day, that the journey be performed either on the equator, 
or on any parallel of latitude : it is sufficient for the purpose, 
that all the meridians of the Earth be passed through, eastward 
or westward. The time, also, occupied in the journey, is equally 
unimportant ; the gain or loss of a day being the same, whether 
the Earth be traveled around in 24 years, or in as many hours. 

396. It is also evident, that if the Earth turned around its 
axis but once in a year, and if the revolution was performed the 
same way as its revolution around the Sun, there would be per- 
petual day on one side of it, and perpetual night on the other. 

Hence what general rule? What mustration referred tot 894. What effect has tra- 
veling east or west, upon time f Hence what resnltf 895. Is it important that the sup- 
posed Journeys be performed in a short period f 886. How would it be if the Barth 
rerolyed oo ber axis but once a year? 
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From these racis the pupil will readily comprehend the principles inyolyed in a curious 
problem which appeared a few years ago. It was gravely reported by an American ship, 
that, in sailing over the ocean, it chanced to find six Srwndays in February, The /act 
was insisted on, and a solution demanded. There is nothing absurd in this. The man 
who travels around the earth ecutwardly^ will see the Sun go down a little earlier every 
succeeding day, than if he had remained at rest; or earlier than they do jrho live at the 
place from which he set out. The faster he travels towards tlie rising sun, the sooner 
will it appear above the horizon in the morning, and so much sooner will it set in the 
evening. What he thus gains in tinu^ will bear the same proportion to a solar day, as 
the distance traveled does to the circumference of the Earth. As the globe is 860 degrees 
In circumference, the Sun will appear to move over one twenty-fourth part of its surface, 
or 14* every hour, which is 4 minutes to one degree. Consequently, the Sun will rise, 
come to the meridian, and set, 4 minutes sooner, at a place 1* east of us, than it will 
with us; at the distance of 2* the Sun will rise and set 8 minutes sooner; at the distance 
of 8*, 12 minutes sooner, and so on. 

Now the man wlio travels one degree to the east, the first day will have the Sun on his 
meridian 4 minutes sooner than we do who are at rest ; and the second day 8 minutes 
sooner, and on the third day 12 minutes sooner, and sp on ; each successive day beinfl^ 
completed 4 minutes earlier than the preceding, until he arrives again at the place from 
which he started : when this continual gain of 4 minutes a day will have amounted to a 
whole day i/n advance of our time : he having seen the Sun rise and set once more than 
we have. Consequently, the day on which he arrives at home, whatever day of the 
week it may be, is one day hi advance of ours, and he must needs live that day over 
again, by calling the next day by the same name, in order to make the accounta 
harmonize. 

If this should be the last day of February in a bissextile year, it would also be the 
same day of the week that the Jlrst was, and be six times repeated, and if it should 
happen on Sunday, he would, under these circumstances, have six Sundays in February. 

Again : whereas the man who travels at the rate of one degree to the east, will have 
all his days 4 minutes shorter than ours, so, on the contrary, Uie man who travels at the 
same rate towards the west, will have all his days 4 minutes longer than ours. When he 
has finished the circuit of the Earth, and arrived at the place from which he first set 
out, he will have seen the Sun rise and set once less than we have. Consequently, the 
day he gets home will be one day after the time at that place; for which reason, if he 
arrives at home on Saturday, according to his own account, he will have to call the next 
day Monday; Sunday having gone by before he reached home. Thus, on whatever day 
of the week January should end, in conunon years, he would find the same day r<%ppate(i 
only three times in February. If Januaiy ended on Sunday, he would, under these 'chr- 
cumstances, find only three Sundays in februoAry, 

39*1. The Earth's motion about its axis being perfectly equable 
and uniform in every part of its annual revolution, the sidereal 
days are always of the same length, but the solar or natural days 
vary very considerably at different times of the year. This varia- 
tion is owing to two distinct causes, the inclination of the Earth's 
axis to its orbit, and the inequality of its motion around the Sun. 
From these two causes it is, that the time shown by a well-regu- 
lated clock and that of a true sun-dial are scarcely ever the 
same. The difference between them, which sometimes amounts 
to \^\ minutes, is called the EqyiMwn of Time^ or the equation 
of solar days. 

What curious facts accounted for ? What supposition of a man traveling eastward 
one degree a day ? What effect upon the time of the Sun*s passing the meridian? Upon 
the length of his day ? What change of name may it require f 897. Are the solar 
and sidereal days alike uniform as to length ? Why do solar days vary in length? Why 
do not a dialaaid dock agree? What is the BguaUon qf Tknet 
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■QUATIO* or VDU 

The difference between N 

fn^an and apparent time, 
or, in other words, between 
iZ^u<n<>ctia2 and Eol4(pUo 
time, may be further shown 
by this figure, which repre- 
sents the circles of the 
sphere Let it be first pre- 
mised, that equinoctial time 
ia ^ock time; and that 
ecUptie time is eolar or 
apparent time. It appears 
that from Aries to Oancer, 
the Sun in the ecliptic comes 
to the meridian oeftyre the 
equinoctial Sun ; from Can- 
cer to Libra, a/%dr it; from 
liibra to Capricorn befbre 
it; and from Capricorn to 
Aries after it. If we notice 
what months the Sun is in 
these several quarters, we 
shall find that firom the 25th 
of December to the 16th of 
April, and from the 16th of 
June to the Ist of Septem- 
ber, the d>ockief<uter than 
the sun-dial ; and that, from 

the 16th of April to the 16th of Jane, and from the Ist of September to the 25th of Dec, 
the 9im-dial is faster than the clock. 

398. It is an universal fact, that, while none of the planets are 
perfect spheres, none of their orbits are perfect circles. The 
planets all revolye about the Sun, in ellipses of different degrees 
of eccentricity ; having the Sun, not in the center of the ellipse, 
but in one of its foci. 

The figure A D B E is an dUpM. The line A B is 
called the transrerse axis, and the line drawn throi^sii 
the middle of this line, and perpendicular to it, is the 
coqjugate axis. The point 0, the middle of the trans- 
verse axis, is the oenter of the ellipAe. The points 
F and f , equally distant from 0, are called the Jbd, 
C F, the distance from the center to one of the foci, 
is called the eccentricity. The orbits of the planets 
being ellipses, having the Sun in one of the foci, If 
A D B E be the orbit of a planet, with the Sun in the 
focus F, when the planet is at the point A, it will be fn 
its perihelUm^ or nearest the San ; and when at the 
point B in its aphelion^ or at its greatest distance 
from the Sun. The difference in these distances is 
evidently equal to F f , that is, equal to twice the eccentricity of its orbit. In every revo- 
lution, a planet passes tlirough its perihelion and aphelion. The eccentricity of the 
Earth's orbit is about one and a half millions of miles; hence she is 8,000,000 of miles 
nearer the Sun in her perihelion, than in her aphelion. 

Mow as the Sun remains fixed in the lower foeas of the Earth's orbit, it is easy to per- 
ceive that a line, passing centrally through the Son at right angles with the longer axis 
of the orbit, will divide it into two unequal segments. Predeel/if fhue U ia dUHded by 
the equinoctial. 

399. That portion of the Earth's orbit which lies above the 

898. \Vhat is the true form of the planets* orbits f Why ic equinoctial time irregular r 
899. H<iw is the Earth's orbit divided by the equinoctial? 
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Sun, or Tiorth of tbe equinoctial, contains about 184 d^rees , 
while th^t portion of it which lies below the San, or sorUh of the 
eqninoctial, contains only 116 degrees. This fact shows why 
the Sun continues about eight days longer on the north side of 
tbe equator io summer, than it does on the south side in winter. 
The exact calculation, for the year 1830, is as follows : 

d. h. m. 

from the Ternal equinox to the rammer sotetioe, cs 93 81 19 

From the summer solstice to the autumnal equinox, = 98 14 1 

From the autumnal equinox to the winter solstioe, =89 17 17 

Prom tlie winter solstice to the rernal equinox, s 89 1 18 

Difference in faTor of the north side, =3 7 16 49 

The points of the Earth's orbit which correspond to its greatest and least distances 

from the Sun, are called, the former the Apogee^ and the latter the Perigee; two Oreek 

words, the former of which signifies from the Earthy and the latter abotit the JBarih, 

These points are also designated hj the common name of ApHdes, 

400. Tbe Earth being in its perihelion about the 1st of Jan- 
uary, and ID its aphelion the 1st of July, we are -3,000,000 of 
miles nearer the Sun in winter than in midsummer. The reason 
why we have not, as might be expected, the hottest weather 
when the Earth is nearest the Sun, is, because the Sun, at that 
time, having retreated to .the southern tropic, shines so obliquely 
on the northern hemisphere, that its rays have scarcely half the 
effect of the summer Sun ; and continuing but a short time above 
the horizon, less heat is accumulated by day than is dissipated 
by night. 

401. As the Earth performs its annual revolution around the 
Sun, the position of its axis remains invariably the same ; always 
pointing to the North Pole of the heavens, and always main- 
taining the same inclination to its orbit. This seems to be^ pro- 
videntially ordered for the benefit of mankind. If the' axis of 
the Earth always pointed to the center of its orbit, all external 
objects would appear to whirl about our heads in an inexplicable 
maze. Nothing would appear permanent. The mariner could 
no longer direct his course by the stars, and every index in 
nature would mislead us. 

What phenomenon does this explain? 400. When is the Earth in its perihelion f Its 
aphelion? What difference in ito distance from the Sun ? Why, then, have we not the 
warmest weather in January ? 401. What said of the permanency of tbe Earths axis? 
How would it be if either pole was toward the Sun? 
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402. There is no object within the scope of astronomical 
observatioa,which affords greater variety of interesting investi- 
gation than^tCe Various phases and motions of the Moon.. From 
themcQfe astronomer ascertains the form of the Earth, the vicis- 
situdes of the tides, the causes of eclipses and occultations, the 
distance of the Sun, and, consequently, the magnitude of the 
solar system... These phenomena, which are perfectly obvious to 
the unassisted eye, served as a standard of measurement to all 
nations, until the advancement of science taught them the advan- 
tages of solar time. It is to these phenomena that the naviga- 
tor is indebted for that precision of knowledge which guides Mm 
with well-grounded confidence through the pathless ocean. / 

'The Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, and, in general, all 
the ancients, used to assemble at the time of new or full Moon, 
to discharge the duties of piety and gratitude for her unwearied 
attendance on the Earth, and all her manifold uses. ( 

The philosophy of the changes of the Moon is illustrated by 
the foilowing'cut : 

PBILOeOFHT or ms 1I00H*B OHAaOB. 
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This cut repretenti the moon revolying eastward around the Earth. In the oatslde 
circle, she is represented as she would appear, if viewed from a direction at right angles 
with the plane of her orbit. The side toward the Sun is enlightened in erery case, and 
she appears like a half moon at every point 

4<)2. What said of the Moon's motions and phases? What learned trovoL them? How 
usml anciently ? How at the present thne? How did the ancients observe the new and 
fiiU moons f 

9* 
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The interior suit represents lier as she appears when ylewed from the earth. At A it ifl 
Kew Moon ; and if seen at all so near the Sun, she would appear like a dark globe. At 
B she would appear like a crescent, concave toward the east. At C, more of her enlight- 
ened side is visible ; at D still more ; and at E the enlightened hemisphere is fully in 
view. We then call her a FtUl Moon. From E around to A again, the dark portion 
becomes more and more visible, as the luminous part goes out of view, till she comes to 
her change at A. When at D and F the moon is said to be gibbous. 

403. When the Moon, after haying been in conjauction with 
the San, emerges from his rays, she first appears in the evening, 
a little after snnset, like a fine luminous crescent, with its convex 
side towards the Sun. If we observe her fhe next evening, we 
find her abont 13° farther east of the Sun than on the preceding 
evening, and her crescent of light sensibly augmented. Repeat- 
ing these observations, we perceive that she departs farther and 
farther from the Sun, as her enlightened surface comes more and 
more into view, until she arrives at her first qudrter, and comes 
to the meridian at sunset. She has then finished half her course 
from the new to the full, and half her enlightened hemisphere is 
turned towards the Earth. 

404. After her first quartery she appears more and more gib- 
bousj as she recedes farther and farther from the Sun, until she 
has completed just half her revolution around the Earth, and is 
seen rising in the east when the Sun is setting in the west. She 
then presents her enlightened orb full to our view, and is said 
to be in opposition ; because she is then on the opposite side of 
the Earth with respect to the Sun. 

In the first half of her orbit she appears to pass over our 
heads through the upper hemisphere ; she now descends below 
the eastern horizon to pass through that part of her orbit which 
lies in the lower hemisphere. 

405. After her full she wanes through the same changes of 
pearance as before, but in an inverted order ; and we see her in 
the morning like a fine thread of light, a little west of the rising 
Sun, For the next two or three days she is lost to our view, 
rising and setting in conjimdion with the Sun ; after which, she 
passes over, by reason of her daily motion, to the east side of 
^he Sun, and we behold her again, a new Moon, as before. In 
changing sides with the Sun, she changes also the direction of 
her crescent. Before her conjunction it was turned to the east ; 
it is now turned towards the west. These different appearances 
of the Moon are called her phases. They prove that she shines 



403. Explain the cause of. the changes of the Moon f 404. How after her first quarter? 
406. How after her Ml? What change in her crescent? What do the Moon *s phases 
prove t 
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not by any light of her own ; if she did, being globular, we 
should always see her a round full orb like the Sun. 

406. The Moon is a satellite to the Earth, about which she 
revolves in an elliptical orbit, in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
and 3 seconds ; the time which elapses between one new moon 
and another. This is called her synodic revolution. Her revo- 
lution from any fixed star to the same star again, is called her 
periodic or sidereal revolution. It is accomplished in 27 days, t 
hours, 43 minutes, and 11^ seconds ; but in this time, the Earth 
has advanced nearly as many degrees in her orbit ; consequently, 
the Moon, at the end of one complete revolution, must go as 
many degrees farther, before she will come again into the same 
lx)sition with respect to the Sun and the Earth. 



BDBUIAI. AVD SniaDfO RBTOLUTIOMS OF THS MOON. 



11' ^a^ v> • 
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synopjc - j^ 

'(^^.n'.'.'.".. ?.yj(!'.^t'.P..J!?.?.*'„!?!.*?.»'JH.'i?.T.!.'>i!-"E* "oo"' i^ n '• 

On the right, the earth is shown in her orbit, revolving around the san, and the moon 
In her orbit, revolving around the earth. At A, the son and mioon are in oon^vneUon^ 
or it is New Moon. As the earth passes from D to E, the moon passes aroand ftrom A to 
B, or the exact point in her orbit where she was 8TH days before. But she is still west 
of the sun, and must pass on flrom B to G, or 1 day and 20 hours longer, before she can 
again come in ooivjunction with him. This 1 day and 20 hours constitutes the difference 
between a sidereal and a synodic revolution. 

The student will perceive that the difference between a sidereal and synodic revolution 
of the moon, like that between solar and sidereal time, is due to the same cause, namely, 
the revolution of the earth around the sun. 

S 401. Lying along the Moon's path, there are nine conspicu- 
ous stars that are used by nautical men for determining their 
longitude at sea, thence called nautical Uars, These stars are, 
ArieteSj Aldeharan, Pollux^ RegtUuSf Spica Vtrginis^ AtUares, 
Allaire, Fomalhaut, and Markab, 

The true places of these stars, for every day in the year, are given in the Nautical 
Almanac, a valuable work published annually by the English '* Board of Admiralty,*' to 
guide mariners in navigating the seas. They are usually published two or three years in 
advance, for the benefit of long voyages 

Let A in the cut represent Greenwich Obfervatory, near London. B is the Moon, and 
her apparent pi ace among the distant stars, about 40* west of the star D. The ship E, 
having Greenwich time, as well as her own local time, saiki from London westward ; 

406. Form of the lunar orbit T Time of tynodic revolution ? Of sidereal revolution ? 
What diflerence f 407. What are the nauUoal star* f Can yon explain how longitude 
is ascertained by them ? 
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tat OD obMrriof Um Moon wben, hj Ghreenwkh 
time, she on^t to be at 0, she 1b found to be at F, or 
ooly about 90* west of the star D. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the «Mp is weti of Greenwich, as the 
Mood appears eaH of her Greenwich frface. From 
this difference between her place as laid down in the 
tables, and her obeerred place, as referred to cer- 
tain prominent stars, the mariner determines how 
far he is east or west of the meridian of Greenwich. 
The Moon's geocentric place (or place as viewed 
firom the center of the Esxth) may be given instead 
of her Greenwich place, and the same conclusions 
arrived at. In either ease, this is called the lunar 
mdkod of determining the longitude. It is also ascer- 
tained by sbnple comparison of load and standard 
time, that a man, says Sir J<rfin Herschel, by merely 
measuring the Moon's apparent distance firom a star, 
with a little portable instrument held In his hand, 
and apiriied to his eye, even with so unstable a foot- 
ing as the deck of a ship, shall say positively within 
Ave miles where he is, on a boundless ocean, cannot 
but appear to persons ignorant of physical astronomy 
an an>roach to the miraculous. And yet, says he, 
the alternatives of life and death, wealth and ruin, 
are daily and hourly staked, with perfect confldenoe, 
on these marvellous computations. 

408. The Moon is the nearest of all the heavenly bodies, being 
abont thirty times the diameter of the Earth, or 240,000 miles, 
distant from us. Her mean daily motion in her orbit is nearly 
fourteen times as great as the Earth's ; since she not only accom- 
panies the Earth aronnd the Snn every year, bat, in the mean 
time, performs nearly thirteen revolutions about the Earth. 

Although the apparent motion of the Moon in her orbit is greater than that of any 
other heavenly body, since she passes over, at a mean rate, no less than 18* 10' 86* in a 
day ; yet this Is to he understood as tu^gviar f9M)Mo»,-^notion in a small orbit— and 
therefore embracing u great number of oe^frtett and but comparatively few miles. 




■\ 



\ 



7409. The point in the Moon's orbit 
nearest the Earth is called Perigee^ from 
the Greek peri, about, and gt, the earth. 
The point most distant is called Apogee, 
from apo, from, and ge, the earth. These 
two points are also called the apsides 
of her orbit ; and a line joining them, 
the line of the apsides. 

See the Moon in apogee and perigee in the ent. The 
singular of apsides is apHs, 

410. The line of the apsides of the 
Moon's orbit is not fixed in the ecliptic, 
but revolves slowly around the ecliptic. 



408. The Moon's distance f DaOy motion in orbit? How many degrees? 4001 
Perijiree and Apogee? Derivation? What other name for these two points? What Is 
the /ifM of the apsides? 410. Is this line stationary? What motion? Its period of 
revolut'on ? 
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from west to east, in the period *"■«» ^ ™" ^wn>«' 

of aboat nine years. 

In the adjoining cut, an attempt is made to 
represent this motion. At A, the line of the 
apsides points directly to the right and left ; 
but at B, 0, and D, it is seen changing its 
direction, till at E the change is very percep- 
tible when compared with A. But the same 
ratio of change continues ; and at the end of 
a year, when the Earth reaches A again, the 
line of the apsides is found to have revolved 
eastward to the dotted line I K, or about 40*. 
lu nine years the aphelion point near A will 
have made a complete revolution, and return- 
ed to its original position. 

^411. The line of the Moon's 

nodes is also in revolution ; bnt 

it retrogrades or falls back westward, making the circuit of the 

ecliptic once in about nineteen years. 
^ 412. Though her orbit is an ellipse, 

with respect to the Earth, it is, in 

reality, an irregular curve, always 

concave toward the Sun, and crossing 

the Earth's orbit every 13° nearly. 

If the Earth stood atill in her orbit, the Moon 
would describe Just such a path in the ecliptic as 
she describes with respect to the Earth. 

If the Earth moved but slowly on her way, the 
Moon wonid actually retrograde on the ecliptic at 
the time of her change, and would cross her own 
path at every revolution, as shown in the adjoin- 
ing figure. But as the Earth advances some 
4<(,0(K),000 of miles, or near 100 times the diameter 
of the Moon's orbit, during a single lunation, It \n 
evident that the Moon's orbit never can return into Itself, or retrograde, as here repre- 
sented. » o . r 

That the lunar orbit is always concave toward the Sun, may be demonstrated by the 
above diagram. 

THB MOOB'S orbit ALWAYS OONCAVK TOWARD THK SUN. 
^_^ /^ _^ 




-. ^ A^t ^^^^.^^^J^^J"? "PJ^Ment an aro of the Earth's orbit, equal to that 
passed through by the Earth during half a lunation. Now the radius and arc being 
Known, Itis found that the chord A B must pass more than 400,000 miles within the 
Earth. But as the Moon departs only 240,000 from tne Earth, as shown in the figure, it 
followi that she must describe the curve denoted by the middle Kne, which U concave 
toward the Sun. ' 

This sabyect may be still further Illustrated by the following cut ; 



411 How with the line of the Moon's nodes f 412. What is the actual form of the 
Moon's orbit? How If the Earth stood stiU ? How If she moved but slowly? Howls 
the Moon's orbit demonstrated to be always concaTe towards the Sun? 
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THB ]COON*S PATH DDRINO A COMPLBTll LUNATIOIT. 




Here tl>e plain line represents the Earth's orbit, and the dotted one that of the Moon. At 
A the Moon crosses the Earth's track 240,000 miles behind her. She gains on the Earth, 
till in seven days she passes her at B as a FvU Moon. Continuing to gain on the Earth, 
she crosses her orbit at C, 240,000 miles ahead of her, being then at her Third Quarter, 
From this point the Earth gains upon the Moon, till seven days afterward she overtakes 
her at D as a New Moon. From D to E the Earth continues to gain, till at E the Moon 
crosses 240,000 behind the Earth, as she had done four weeks before at A. Thus the 
Moon winds her way along, first within and then without the Earth ; always gaining upon 
us when outside of our orbit, and falling behind us when within it. 

The small circles in the cut represent the Moon's orbit with respect to the Earth, which 
is as regular tou8tA\t the Earth had no revolution around the Sun. 

f" 413. The moon never retrogrades on the ecliptic, or returns 
into her own path again ; but is always advancing with the 
Earth, at the rate of not less than 65,700 miles per hour. 

moon's path. The Moon's orbitual velocity, with respect to the 

Earth, is about 2800 miles per hour. When outside 
the Earth, as at B, in the last figure, she gains 2800 
miles per hour, which added to the Earth's velocity, 
would give 70,300 miles as the hourly velocity of the 
Moon. When within the Earth's orbit, as at D, she 
losei 2300 miles per hour, which, substracted from 
68,000 miles (the Earth's hourly velocity), would leave 
65,700 miles as the slowest motion of the Moon in 
space, even when she is falling behind the Earth. 

Could we look down perpendicularly upon the eclip- 
tic, and see the paths of the Earth and Moon, we should 
see the latter pursuing her serpentine course, first 
within and then outside our globe, somewhat as repre- 
sented by the dotted line in the annexed figure. Her 
path, however, would be concave toward the Sun, as 
ehown on the preceding page, and not convex, as we 
were obliged to represent it here in so small a diagram. 

414. In her joumeyings eastward, the Moon often seems to 
run over and obscure the distant planets 
and stars. This phenomenon is called 
an occultation. 

The adjoining cut, represents the new Moon as Jus* 
about to obscure a distant star, by passing between 
us and it. In 1850, she occulted Jupiter for three 
revolutions in succession — viz., Jan. 80th, Feb. 27th, 
and March 26th. Through a telescope, the Moon is 
seen to be constantly obscuring stars that are invisi 
ble to the naked eye. They disappear behind the 
Moon's eastern limb, and in a short time reappear 
from behind her western ; thus distinctly exhibiting 
her eastward motion. 





418, Does she ever retrograde on the ecliptic? What is her slowest motion? How 
demonstrated? 414. What is an occuUuMon t Remarks respecting this phenomenon? 



MOOH'8 RKVOLDTIOH. 
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1?^ 416. The Moon revolves once on her axis exactly in the time 
that she performs her revolution around the Earth. This is evi- 
dent from licr always presenting the same side to the Earth ; 
for if she had no rotation upon an axis, every part of her surface 
would be presented to a spectator on the Earth, in the course 
of her synodical revolution. It fol- 
lows, then, that there is but ont day 
and night in her year, containing, t)—-. 

• both together, 29 days, 12 hours, C5" b. ^^ €) v 
44 minutes, and 3 seconds. ^/^ \^ 

Suppose a monuxnent erected upon the Moon's . / \ 

surface, so as to point toward the Earth at New ^^ ^^X /U>^ 

Moon, as represented at A. From the Earth it ■ Vc I^HhB A-hA j. 

would appear in the Moon's center. Now if the ^-^ ^KJ^ •w' 

Moon so revolve upon her axis, in the direction of \ ""*-*^ ; 

the arrows, as to keep the pillar pointing directly / 

toward the Earth, as shown at A, B, 0, and D, and ''^^ n^v'' 

the intermediate points, she must make Just one V J .^ ^ ■) 

revolution on her axis during her periodic revolu- ^-^•'^v*. i^ .'-^-^ 

tion. At A, the pillar points /row the /Si«n, and at *"*••-. ■;•—**"* 

C toward him : showing that, in going half-way ^-^ 

round the Earth, she has performed half a revolu- 
tion upon her axis. 

416. Though the Moon always presents nearly the same hemi- 
sphere toward the Earth, it is not always precisely the same. 
Owing to the ellipticity of her orbit, and the consequent 
inequality of her angular velocity, she appears to roll a little on 
her axis, first one way and then the other — thus alternately 
revealing and hiding new territory, mom's ubeaticw. 

• as it were, on her eastern and west- 

em limbs. This rolling motion east %J - .. 

and west is called her libration in .■" b ^ Wn 

longitude. ^[X • %) 

The accompanying cut will Illustrate the subject 
of the Moon's Ilbrations in longitude. / \ 

From A around to C, the angular motion Is • 
slower than the average, and the diurnal motion ^^^ ^^\ m^ 

gains upon it, bO that the pillar points v)est of the tfy-G mlBi u a rM J 

Earth, and we see more of the ecuiem limb of the m-x ^K^ V^ 

moon. ^BS^ 

From C to A, again, the Moon advances^«f«r \ 

than a mean rate, and gains upon the diurnal 'MX t\ ^S* 

. revolution; so that the pillar points east of the ^J^ Vv 

E^rth, and we see more of the Moon's western ^^-^^^ ^l ,.,-^^ 

limb. Thus she seems to librate or roU, first *'fl ) ' 

one way and then the other, during every periodic ^-^ 

revolution. 

At B, we see most of her eastern limb ; and at D, most of her western. 

417. The axis of the Moon is inclined to the plane of her 
orbit only about one and a half degrees (1° 30' 10.8"). But this 

415. How often does the Moon revolve on her axis? How is it known ? Wliat follows 
from this fkctf 416. What are the Moon's librationsf In Longitude t 417. In 
LatUudst 
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slight inclination enables ns to see first one pole and then the 
other, in her revolution aroand the Earth. These slight rolling 
motions are called her librations in latitude. 

As tDe inclination of the Earth*! axis brings first one pole and then the other toward the 
Sun^ and produces the seasons, so the inclination of the Moon's axis brings first one pole 
and then the other in view from the Earth. But as her inclination is only 13$*, the 
Ubratlon in latitude is rery slight. 

418. As the Moon turns on her axis only as she moves around 
the Earth, it is plain that the inhabitants of one half of the 
lunar world are totally deprived of the sight of the Earth, unless 
they travel to the opposite hemisphere. This we may presume 
they will do, were it only to view so sublime a spectacle ; for it 
is certain that from the Moon the Earth appears ten times larger 
than any other body in the universe. 

419. As the Moon enlightens the Earth, by reflecting the light 
of the Sun, so likewise the Earth illuminates the Moon, exhibit- 
ing to her the same phases that she does to us, only in a con- 
trary order. And, as the surface of the Earth is 13 times as 
large as the surface of the Moon, the Earth, when full to the 
Moon, will appear 13 times as large as the full Moon does to us. 
That side of the Moon, therefore, which is towards the Earth, 
may be said to have no darkness at all, the Earth constantly 
shining upon it with extraordinary splendor when the Sun is 
absent ; it therefore enjoys successively two weeks of illumina- 
tion from the Sun, and two weeks of earth-light from the Earth. 
The other side of the Moon has alternately a fortnight's light, ' 
and a fortnight's darkness. 

420. As the Earth revolves on its axis, the several continents, 
seas, and islands, appear to the lunar inhabitants like so many 
spots of different forms and brightness, alternately moving over 
its surface, being more or less brilliant, as they are seen through 
intervening clouds. By these spots, the lunarians can not only 
determine the period of the Earth's rotation, just as we do that 
of the Sun, but they may also find the longitude of their places, 
as we find the latitude of ours. 

^ ^> 421. As the full Moon always happens when the Moon is 
directly opposite the Sun, all the full moons in our winter , must 
happen when the Moon is on the n^orth side of the equinoctial, 

418. Can all the Lunarians see the Earth? How large must she appear from the 
Moon ? 419. What said of her light and phases ? How, then, are the two hemispheres of 
the Moon enlightened? 420. How must the Earth appear to the Lunarians, and what 
may they infer from the motion of the spots seen on her surface ? 421. Where is the 
Moon at the /u/^ in winter? In summer? Why? What result as to moonlight at the 
poles ? 
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because then the Sun is on the sotiik side of it ; consequently, at 
the north pole of the Earth, there will be a fortnight's moon- 
light and a fortnight's darkness by turns, for a period of six 
months, and the same will be the fact during the Sun's absence 
the other six months, at the south pole. 

422. The plane of the Moon's orbit is very near that of the 
ecliptic. It departs from the latter only about 5^° (5° 8' 48*'.) 

IHCUNATION OV THB MOON'S ORBIT TO THB PLAHB OV THB BCUFTIO. 




Let the line A B represent the plane of the Earth's orbit, and the line Joining the Moon 
at G and D would represent the inclination of the Moon's orbit to that of the Earth. At 
G the Moon would be toWUn the Earth's orbit, and at D exterior to it ; and it would be 
FiM Moon at D, and liew Moon at 0. 

423. The Moon's axis being inclined only about 1^° to her 
orbit, she can have no sensible diversity of seasons ; from which 
we may infer, that her atmosphere is mild and uniform. The 
quantity of light which we derive from the Moon when full, is at 
least 300,000 times less than that of the Sun. 

This is Monsieur Bouquer's inference, ft'om his experiments, as stated by La Place, in 
his work, p. 42. The result of Dr. Wollaston's computations was different. Professor 
Leslie makes the light of the Moon 150,000 times less than that of the Sun ; it was for- 
merly reckoned 100,000 times less. 

^ 424. The Moon, though apparently as large as the Sun, is the 
smallest of all the heavenly bodies that are visible to the naked 
eye. Her diameter is but 2162 miles ; consequently her surface 
is 13 times less than that of the Earth, and her bulk 49 times 
lessp^ It would require 10,000,000 of such bodies to equal the 
volume of the Sun. The reason why she appears as large as the 
Sun, when, in truth, she is so much less, is because she is 400 
times nearer to us than the Sun. 

V 425. When viewed through a good telescope, the Moon pre- 
sents a most wonderful and interesting aspect. Besides the^ 
large dark spots, which are visible to the naked eye, we perceive 
extensive valleys; shelving rocks, and long ridges of elevated 
mountains, projecting their shadows on the plains below. Single 
mountains occasionally rise to a great height, while circular hol- 
lows more than three miles deep, seem excavated in the plains. 

4S2. How is the Moon's orbit situated with respect to the ecliptic T 428. What is 
the inclination of the Moon's axis, and what effect has It on her seasons and atmosphere ? 
What is the amount of light derived from the Moon as compared with the Sun, and is 
there any diflference of opinion on this point f 4^. What said of the apparent and 
TMl diameters of the Moon? Compared with the Earth? The Sun? Why, then, 
appear as large as he does ? <^5. How does she appear through a telescope t 
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TKUEsoopio vnw ov Tin MO(ur. Specimens of these shacUnos may 

be seen in the cut, projecting to 
the left. Bright points of light, or, 
in other words, the illuminated 
tops of mountains, may also be 
seen near the terminator, in the 
darlc portion. The writer has often 
watched them, and seen them en- 
large more and more, as the 8un 
arose upon the side of the Moon 
toward us, and enlightened the 
sides of her mountains. 

Tlie shadows are always pro- 
jected in a direction opposite the 
Sun, or towards the dark side 
of the moon ; and as her eastern 
limb is dark from the change to the 
fUIl, and her western from the ftdl 
to the change, of course the direc- 
tion of the shadows must be re- 
versed. 

Suppose a person stationed at a 
distance directly over the Andes. 
Before the Sun arose, he would see 
Uie tallest peaks enlightened ; and 
as he arose, the long shadows of 
the mountains would extend to the 
west. At noon, however, little or no shadow would be visible ; hut at sunset, they would 
again be seen stretching away to the eaM. Tliis is precisely the change that is 
seen to take place with ttie lunar shadows, except that the time required is a lunar day, 
equal to about 15 of our days, instead of one of our days of 12 hours. 

426. The Moon's mountain scenery bears a striking resem- 
blance to the towering sublimity and terrific ruggedness of the 
Alpine regions, or of the Apennines, after which some of her 
mountains have been named, and of the Cordilleras of our own 
continent. Huge masses of rock rising precipitously from the 
plains, lift their peaked summits to an immense height in the air, 
while shapeless crags hang over their projecting sides, and seem 
on the eve of being precipitated into the tremendous chasm 
below. 

Around the base of these- frightful eminences, are strewed 
numerous loose and unconnected fragments, which time seems to 
have detached from their parent mass ; and when we examine 
the rents and ravines which accompany the overhanging cliffs, 
the beholder expects every moment that they are to be torn 
from their base, and that the process of destructive separation 
which he had only contemplated in its effects, is about to be 
exhibited before him in all its reality. 

427. The range of mountains called the Apennines, which 
traverses a portion of the Moon's disc from northeast to south- 
west, and of which some parts are visible to the naked eye, rises 



426. What said of the Moon*8 mountain scenery f 
ticularf 



427. Of the Apennines In par* 
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with a precipitous and craggy front from the level of the Mart 
Imhriumj or Sea of Showers. In this extensive range are several 
ridges whose summits have a perpendicular elevation of four 
miles, and more ; and though they often descend to a much 
lower level, they present an inaccessible barrier on the northeast, 
while on the southwest they sink in gentle declivity to the 
plains. 

428. There is one remarkable feature in the Moon's surface 
which bears no analogy to anything observable on the Earth. 
This is the circular cavities which appear in every part of her 
disc. Some of these immense caverns are nearly four miles deep, 
and forty miles in diameter. They are the most numerous in the 
southwestern part. As they reflect the Sun's rays more 
copiously, they render this part of her surface more brilliant 
than any other. They present to us nearly the same appearance 
as our Earth might be supposed to present to the Moon if all 
our great lakes and seas were dried up. 

429. The number of remarkable spots on the Moon, whose 
latitude and longitude have been accurately determined, exceeds 
200. The number of seas and lakes, as they were formerly con- 
sidered, whose length and breadth are known, is between 20 and 
30 ; while the number of peaks and mountains, whose perpen- 
dicular elevation varies from a fourth of a mile to five miles in 
height, and whose bases are from one to seventy miles in length 
is not less than one hundred and fifty. 

Graphical riews of these nataral appearances, accompanied with minute and ftuniliar 
descriptions, constitute what is called Selenography ^ from two Greeic words, which mean 
the same thing In regard to the Moon, as Geography does in regard to the Earth. 

430. An idea of some of these scenes may be formed by con- 
ceiving a plane of about 100 miles in circumference, encircled by 
a range of mountains, of various forms, three miles in perpen- 
dicular height, and having a mountain near the center, whose 
top reaches a mile and a half above the level of the plain. From 
the top of this central mountain, the whole plain, with all its 
scenery, would be distinctly visible, and the view would be 
bounded only by a lofty amphitheatre of mountains, rearing their 
summits to the sky. 

431. The bright spots of the Moon are the mountainous 
regions ; while the dark spots are the plains, or more level parts 
of her surface. There may be rivers or small lakes on this 

428. What remarkable feature of the Moon's surface noticed? 429. What number 
o' remarkable spots I Of " seas or lakes ? " Of mountains ? What is Selenography f 
Hdi). How conceiye Justly of the lunar scenery f 431. What are the brightest spotd on 
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planet ; but it is generallj thcoght, bj astronomers of the present 
d&Yf that there are no seas or lar^e collections of water, as was 
formerly supposed. Some of these mountains and deep valleys 
are visible to the naked eye ; and many more are visible throagh 
a telescope of bnt moderate powers. 

432. A telescope which magnifies only 100 times will show a 
spot on the Moon's surface, whose diameter is 1223 yards ; and 
one which magnifies a thousand times, will enable us to perceive 
any enlightened object on her surface whose dimensions are only 
122 yards, which does not much exceed the dimensions of some 
of our public edifices, as for instance, the Capitol at Washington, 
or St. Paul's Cathedral. Some years sin^e. Professor Frauen- 
hofer, of Munich, announced that he had discovered a lunar 
edifice, resembling a fortification, together with severed lines of 
road. The celebrated astronomer Schroeter, conjectures the 
existence of a great city on the east side of the Moon, a little 
north of her equator, an extensive canal in another place, and 
fields of vegetation in another. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 

433. Of all the phenomena of the heavens, there are none 
which engage the attention of mankind more than eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon ; and to those who are unacquainted with astro- 
nomy, nothing appears more wonderful than the accuracy with 
which they can be predicted. In the early ages of antiquity, 
they were regarded as alarming deviations from the established 
laws of nature, presaging great public calamities, and other 
tokens of the divjue displeasure. 

In China, the prediction and observance of eclipses are made a matter of state policy, 
in order to operate upon the fears of the ignorant, and impose on them a superstitious 
regard for the occult wisdom of their rulers. In Mexico, the natives fast and afflict them- 
selves, during eclipses, under an apprehension that the Oreat Spirit is in deep sufferance. 
Some of the northern tribes of Indians have Imagined that the Moon had been wounded 
in a quarrel ; and others, tiiat she was about to b« swallowed by a huge fiAh. 

the Moon's surface f The dark ones ? 482. How small ol^ects may be seen on the 
Moon*8 surface? What announcement by Frauenhofer? Conjecture of Schroeter f 
488. Subject of Chapter V.t Remarlc respecting eclipses? How regarded by the 
ancients ? In China ? Mexico ? By northern Indians ? Anecdote of Columbus ? 
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It was by availing tiimself of theM saperstitioitt notioai, that Columbus, when ship- 
wrecked on the Island of Jamaica, extricated himself and crew ftom a most embarrass* 
Ing condition. Being driren to great distress for want of provisions, and the natives 
refusing him any assistance, when all hope seemed to be cut off, he bethought himself of 
^heir superstition in regard to eclipses. Having assembled the principal men of the 
island, he remonstrated against their inhvunanity, as being offensive to the Great Spirit : 
and told them that a great plague was even then ready to fall upon them, and as a token 
of it, they would that night see the Moon hide her face in anger, and put on a dreadfully 
dark and threatening aspect. This artifice had the deshred effect ; fur the eclipse had no 
sooner begun, than the frightened barbarians came running with all kinds of provisions, 
and throwing themselves at the feet of Columbus, implored his forgiveness.— ^toto^rM^, 
vol. /., 66 0. «. 3. 

434. An eclipse of the San takes place, when the dark body 
of the Moon, passing directly between the Earth and the Sun, 
intercepts his light. This can happen only at the instant of new 
moon, or when the \loon is in conjunction ; for it is only then 
that she passes between ns and the San. 

An eclipse of the Moon takes place when the dark body of 
the Earth, coming between her and the Sun, intercepts his light, 
And throws a shadow on the Moon. This can happen only at the 
time of full moon, or when the Moon is in opposition ; for it is 
only then that the Earth is between her and the Sun. 

435. As every planet belonging to the solar system, both pri- 
mary and secondary, derives its light from the Sun, it must cast 
a shadow towards that part of the heavens which is opposite to 
the Sun. If the Sun and planet were both of the same magni- 
tude, the form of the shadow cast by the planet, would be that 
of a cylinder, and of the same diameter as the Sun or planet. 

CYUXDRICAL 8HjUX>W. 





Here the Sun and planet are represented 9a t^ihe tarns «iM, and the shadow of the 
latter is in the form of a cylinder, 

436. If the planet were larger than the Sun, the shadow would 
continually diverge, and grow larger and larger ; but as the Sun 
is much larger than any of the planets, the shadows which they 
cast must converge to a point in the form of a cone, the length 
of which will be proportional to the size and distance of the 
planet from the Sun. 

484. When do tolar eclipses occur? Why only then? Lunar? Why only 9,xfutt 
moont 486. Do all the planets cast shadows? Suppose the Sun and planet were of 
tht •aiM aUe. what would be the form of thehr shadows? 486. What if the planet was 
largest? How as they are smaller than the Sun? Howls the length of the shadow 
modifled by the dUtance of the planet from the Sun ? 
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UTBROIHO SHADOW. 





In this cut. the opaque body U the larger, and \he shadow projected from it diverges^ 
or grows more broad as the distance from the planet increases. ,^^^„^- ♦« m. 

If the opaque body is wuOUr than the luminous one, the shadow eoiwergee to a 
point. 



oosTKBonro shadow. 



Here ihe hminous hodyU ths larger, and the shadow conyerges to a njint, and takes 
the form of a cone. 

The opaque body being smaller than the lumlnoos one, the length of ita shadow will be 
modified by its diekmee, as in the following: 





Here, also, the lumlnoos body is the larger, and both precisely of the p«;me sise as in 
the cut preceding ; but l)eing placed ne€irer each other, the shadow is shown to be con- 
siderably shorter. 

437. All the planets, both primaries and secondaries, cast 
shadows in a direction opposite the Sun (see cut on i?ext page). 
The form and length of these shadows depend upon thf compara- 
tive ms^nitnde of the Sun and planet, and their distance from 
each other. If the Sun and a planet were of the same size, the 
shadow of the planet would be in the form of a cylvMr, what- 
ever its distance. If the planet was larger than the Sun, the 
shadow would diverge^ as we proceed from the planet off into 
space ; and the nearer the Sun, the more divergent the shadow 
would be. But as the planets are all much smaller than the 
Sun, the shadows all converge to a point, and take the form of. a 
coTie ; and the nearer to the Sun, the shorter their shadows. 



487. Why hare the largest and most distant planets the longest shadows f Do any of 
the primary planets eclipse each other? 
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SHADOWS OP FUR PLAMBTS. 




These principles are partly illus- 
trated in the a(]ijoining cut. The 
planets nearest the Sun hare com- 
paratively short shadows, while those 
more remote extend to a great dis- 
tance. No primary, however, casts a 
shadow long enough to reach the next 
exterior planet. 

The magnitude of the Sun is such, 
that the shadow cast by each of the 
primary planets always converges to 
a point before it reaches any other 
planet; so that not one of the pri- 
mary planets can eclipse another. 
The shadow of any planet which is 
accompanied by Satellites, may, on 
certain occasions, eclipse its satel- 
lites; but it is not long e&ough to 
eclipse any other body. The shadow 
of a satellite or Moon, may also, on 
certain occasions, TeJI on the primary, 
and eclipse it. 



>^ 438. When the Sun is at his greatest distance from the Earth, 
and the Moon at her least distance, her shadow is sufficiently 
long to reach the Earth, and extend 19,000 miles beyond. 
When the Sun is at his least distance from the Earth, and the 
Moon at her greatest^ her shadow will not reach the Earth's sur- 
face by 20,000 miles. So that when the Sun and Moon are at 
their mean distances, the cone of the Moon's shadow will termi- 
nate a little before it reaches the Earth's surface. 

In the former case, if a coAjunction take place when the center of the Moon comes in a 
direct line between the centers of the Sun and Earth, the dark shadow of the Moon will 
fall centrally upon the Earth, and corer a circular area of 175 miles in diameter. To all 
places lying within this dark spot, the Sun will be totally eclipsed, as illustrated by the 
figure. 

439.> Eclipses of the Sun must always happen at New Moon, 
and those of the Moon at Full Moon. The reason of this is, 
that the Moon can never be between us and the Sun, to eclipse 
him, except at the time of her change, or New Moon ; and she 
can never get into the Earth's shadow, to be eclipsed herself, 
except when she is in opposition to the Sun, and it is Full 
Moon. 

440. If the Moon's orbit lay exactly in the plane of the eclip- 
tic, she would eclipse the Sun at every change^ and be eclipsed 
herself at every full ; but as her orbit departs from the ecliptic 
over 5° (422), she may pass either above or below the Sun at 

488. What is the length of the Moon's shadow when she is nearest the Earth and 
farthest from the Sun? What when nearest the Sun and farthest from the Earth? 
What when the Sun and Moon are at their mean distances? 489. At what time of the 
Moon do tolar eclipses always occur? Lunar? Why? 440. Why not two solar anJ 
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the time of her change, or above or below the Earth's shadow 
at the time of her fall. 

mnr aiid pull moohs without ■aunuH. 

B Ewrth. AbVT* th« Earth's ahudow. 




Shadow telow th« Earth. Balbw Um Earth's shadow. 

Let the line Joining the Earth and the Sun represent the plane of the eoliptlc. Now as 
the orbit of the Moon departs f^om this plane about 5* 9\ she may appear either abova 
or beloto the Sun at New Moon, as represented in the figure, and her shadow may fall 
aboye the north pole or below the south. At such times, then, there can be no solar 
eclipse. 

On the right, the Moon is shown at her ftill, both abore and below the Earth's shadow, 
in which case there can be no lunar eclipse. 

441. <As the Moon passes from one of her nodes to the other 
in 173 days, there is just this period between two snccessive 
eclipses of the Sun, or of the Moon. In whatever time of the 
year, then, we have eclipses at either node, we may be sure that 
in 173 days afterwards, we shall have eclipses at the other node. 

As the Moon's nodes fall baclc, or retrograde in the ecliptic, at the rate of 193$* eretj 
year, they will complete a backward revolution entirely around the ecliptic to the same 
point again, in 18 years, 226 days ; in which time there would always be a r^pilar period 
of eclipses, if any complete number of lunations were finished without a remainder. But 
this never happens ; for if both the Sun and Moon should start from a line of conjunction 
with either of the nodes in any point of the ecliptic, the Sun would perform 18 annual 
revolutions and 222* of another, while the Moon would perform 280 lunations, and 85* of 
another, before the node would come around to the same point of the ecliptic again ; so 
that the Sun would then be 188* fi-om the node, and the Moon 85' firom the Sun, 

But after 228 lunations, or 18 years, 11 days, 7 hours, 42 minutes, and 81 seconds, the 
Sun, Moon, and Earth, will return so nearly in the same position with respect to each 
other, that there will be a regular return of the same eclipses Jbr many ages. This 
grand period was discovered by the Chaldeans, and by them called Saros. If, therefore, 
to the mean time of any eclipse, either of the Sun or Moon, we add the Chaldean period 
of IS years and 11 days, we shall have the return of the same eclipse. This mode of pre- 
dicting eclipses will hold good for a thousand years. In this period there are usually 70 
eclipses ; 41 of the Sun and 29 of the Moon. 

442. The diameter of the Earth's shadow, at the distance of 
the Moon, is nearly three times as large as the diameter of the 
Moon ; and the Imgth of the Earth's shadow is nearly four times 
as great as the distance of the Moon ; exceeding it in the same 
ratio that the diameter of the Earth does the diameter of the 
Moon, which is as 3.663 to 1. 

443. The number of eclipses in any one year, cannot be less 
than two, nor more than seven. In the former case, they will 

two lunar eclipses every lunar month? 441. How often may eclipses occur at oppo- 
site nodes? What cycle of eclipses described? Number of eclipses in this cycle? 
442. What is the diameUrot the Earth's shadow at the disUnce of the Moon? 448. 
What number of eclipses may occur in any one year? If but two, what will they b«? 
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both be of the San ; and in the latter, there will be five of the 
Sun, and two of the Moon — ^those of the Moon will be total. 
There are sometimes six ; bnt the nsual number is four : two of 
"the Sun, and two of the Moon. 

The eaofle of this rariety is thus ftccoonted for. Although the Sun usually passes 
by both nodes only once in a year, he may pass the same node agaiu a little before 
the end of the year. In consequence of the retrograde motion of the Moon's nodes, 
he will come to either of them 178 days after passing the other. He may, there- 
fore, return to the same node in about 846 days, having thus passed one node twicer and 
the other onee, making each time, at each, an eclipse of both the Sun and the Moon, or 
Has in all. And since 12 lunations, or 854 days from thejtr^ eclipse, in the beffitmdng of 
the year, leave room for another New Moon before the close of the year, and since this 
New Moon may fall within the ecliptic limit, it is possible for the Sun to be eclipsed again. 
Thus there may be 8&oen eclipses in the same year. ' 

444riSclrpses of the Sun always come on from the west, and 
pass over eastward ; while eclipses of the Moon come on from 
the east, and pass over westward. 
This is a necessary result of the 
eastward motion of the Moon in 
her orbit. 



boulb acupsB. 





LUHAR KfUFSB. 



In the right hand cut, the Moon is seen 
revolving eastward, throwing her shadow upon 
the Earth, and hiding the western limb of the 
Sun. In some instances, however, when the 
eclipse is very slight, it may first appear on the 
nor^,em or wtOhern iimb of the Sun — ^that is, 
the upper or lower side; but even then its 
dire<dion must be from west to east. It will 
also be obvious from this figure, that the «Aa- 
doto of the Moon upon the Earth must also tra- 
verse her surface from west to east; conse- 
quently the eclipse will be visible earlier in the 
west than in the east. 

On the left, the Mooa is seen striking into 
the Earth*8 shadow from the west, and having 
her eastern limb first obscured. By holding the 
book up south of him, the student will see at 
once why the revolution of the Moon eastward 
must cause a solar eclipse to proceed from west 
to east, and a lunar eclipse from east to west. 
To locate obgects and motions correctly, the 
student should generally imagine himself look- 
ing to the south, as we are situated north of the 
equinoctial. The student should bear in mind 
that nearly all the cuts in the bonk are drawn 
to represent a view firom northern latitude 
upon the Earth. Hence, by holding the book 
up 8<nUh of him, the cuts will generally afford 
an accurate illustration both of the positions 
and motions of the bodies represented. 

445. The time which elapses between two successive changes 
of the Moon is called a Jjwnation, which, at a mean rate, is about 





If seven? What is the usual number? Can you explain the ccm»e of this variety? 
444. What is the direction of a solar eclipse? A lunar? Why this dilTerence? 445. 
What is a lrim<Uion T What would be the effect if the solar and lunar months wer« 
equal ?. What result from the ezistiug inequality? 
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29^ days. If 12 Innar months were exactly equal to the 12 solar 
mouths, the Moon^s nodes would always occupy the same points 
in the ecliptic, and all eclipses would happen in the same months 
of the year, as is ■ the case with the transits of Mercury and 
Venus : but, in 12 lunations, or lunar months, there are only 
854 days ; and in this time the Moon has passed through both 
her nodes, but has not quite accomplished her revolution around 
the Sun ; the consequence is, that the Moon's nodes fall back in 
the ecliptic at the rate of about 19J° annually ; so that the 
eclipses happen sooner every year by about 19 days. 

446. Eclipses can never take place, except when the Moon 
is near the ecliptic ; or, in other words, at or near one of her 
nodes. At all other times, she passes above or below the Sun, 
and also above or below the Earth's shadow. It is not neces- 
sary that she should be exactly at her node, in order that an 
eclipse occur. - If she is within VI? of her node, at the time of 
her change, she will eclipse the Sun ; and if within 12° of her 
node at her full, she will strike into the Earth's shadow, and be 
more or less eclipsed. These distances are called, respectively, 
the solar and lunar ediptic limits. 

This flubject may be understood by consulting the following figure . 

TBK MOOir CBAMGIHO AT DirraREHT DBTABCSS rSOM HKX NQDI8. 






Let the line E E represent the ecliptic, and the line the plane of the Moon's 
orbit. The light gIol)es are the Sun, and the dark ones the Moon, which may be imagined 
as much nearer the student; hence their apparent diameter is the same. . 

Let the point A. represent the node of the Moon's orbit. Now if the change occar 
when the Moon is at B, she will pass bflow the Sun. If when at C, she will Just touch his 
lower limb. At C, she will eclipse him a little, and so on to A; at which point, if the 
change occurs, the eclipse would be central, and probably total. 

If the Moon was at G, H, I, or J, in her orbit, when the change occurred, she would 
eclipse the upper or northern limb of the Sun, according to her distance ft-om her node 
at the time ; but if she was at K, she would pass above the Sun, and would not eclipse 
him at all. The points C and J will represent the Solar EcUpUc Limits, 

The mean ecliptic limit for the Sun is 16)<* on each side of the node ; the mean eclip- 
tic limit for the Moon is lOH* on each side of the node. In the former case, then, there 
are 88 degrees about each node, making, in all, 66* out of 860*, in which eclipses of the 
Sun may happen ; in the latter case there are Tfi* about each node, making, in all, 42* 
-ut of 360* in which eclipses of the Moon usually occur. The proportion of the solar to 
!he lunar eclipses, therefore, is as 66 to 42, or as 11 to 7. Yet, there are more visible 
•elipses of the Moon, at any given place, than of the Sun ; because a lunar eclipse is 
risible to a whole hemisphere, a solar eclipse only to a small poi tion of it. 

'^ 447. All parts of a planet's shadow are not alike dense. The 

446. Where must the Moon be, with respect to the ecliptic and her nodes, in order to 
an eclipse f What meant by ecHptio limits T Name the distance of each, respectively, 
from the node, lllnstrate. 447. What is the umbra of the Earth or Moon f Tht 
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darkest portion is called the «m^a, and the partial shadow the 
pentbmhra. 

UMBBA JJTD FBnniBBi. Of THl BAITH JJTD XOOV. 



aS^*^! 




^^^^ 



Penumbra Is from the Latin peTte, almost, and ttmbra^ a shadow. In this cut, the 
Earth's umbra and penumbra will be readily found by the lettering ; while A is the umbra, 
and B fi the penumbra, of the Moon. The latter is more broad than it should be, owing 
to the nearness of the Sun in the cut, as it never extends to much orer half the Earth's 
diameter. The student will see at once that solar eclipses can be total only to persons 
within the umbra ; while to all on which the penumbra falls, a portion of the Sun's disc 
will be obscured. 

448. The average length of the Earth's nmbra is about 
860,000 miles ; and its breadth, at the distance of the Moon, is 
about 6000 miles, or three times the Moon's diameter. 

As both the Earth and Moon reyolye in elliptical orbits, both the above estimates are 
subject to variations. The length of the Earth's umbra varies from 843,217 to 871,263 
miles ; and its diameter, where the moon passes it, varies frodl 6285 to 686& miles. 

449. The average length of the Moon's umbra is about 
239,000 miles. It varies from 221,148 to 252,638 miles, 
according to the Moon's distance from the Sun. Its greatest 
diameter, at the distance of the Earth, is IKO miles ; but the 
penumbra may cover a space on the Earth's surface 4393 miles 
in diameter. 

X When the Moon but just touches the limb of the Sun, or the 
umbra of the Earth, it is called an appulse (see C and J in the 
cut on the opposite page). 

450p^A partial eclipse is one in which only part of the Sun or 
Moon is obscured. A solar eclipse is partial to all places 
outside the umbra ; but within the umbra, where the whole 
disc is obscured, the eclipse is said to be total, ^Ji. ceiUral eclipse 
is one taking place when the Moon is exactly at one of her nodes. 
If lunar, it is total, as the Earth's umbra is always broad enough, 
at the Moon's distance, if centrally passed, to obscure her whole 
disc. But a solar eclipse may be central and not total, as the 
Moon is not always of sufficient apparent diameter to cover the 

penumbra r Derivation? Within which are solar eclipses total f 448. The average 
length of the Earth's shadow ? Breadth at the Moon's distance ? Do they vary ? Why? 
449. Average length of the Moon's umbra? Does it vary? Why? Greatest diameter 
at the Earth's surface? Of penumbra? What is an appuleef 460. A partial 
eclipse? AMair AcerUralf Are all central eclipses total? Why not? What called 
then? Why? 
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whole disc of the San. In that case, the eclipse would be 
WMwla/r (from ammiXus, a ring), because the Moon only hides the 
center of the Son, and leaves a bright ring nnobscnred. 



I OP k GDTKAL KLIPSa 



G«iBC«a. Aiumlu. CaBiii«<n. 


■MPl 



451. It has abreadj been shown that the apparent magni- 
tades of bodies vary as their distances vary ; and as both the 
Earth and Moon revolve in elliptical orbits, it follows that the 
Moon and Snn mnst both vary in their respective apparent mag- 
nitudes. Hence some central eclipses of the Snn are total, 
while others are partial and annular. 



TOTAL AXD JLITHULAB 



or nu SUV 




At A, the Earth U at her a/phMon^ and the Sun being at his mott distant point, will 
have his UoiA apparent magnitude. At the same time, the Moon is in periffMj and 
appears larger than usoaL. If, therefore, she pass centrally oyer the San*8 disc, the 
edipse will be Mai. 

At B, this order is rerersed. The Earth is at her perihelion^ and the Moon in apogee ; 
BO that the San appears larger, and the Moon smaller than usual. If, then, a central 
eclipse occur under these circumstances, the Moon will not be large enough to eclipse the 
whole of the Sun, but will leave a ring, apparently around herself nnobscured. Such 
eclipse will be ammUar. 

r 452. The greatest possible duration of the annular appearance 
of a solar eclipse, is 12 minutes and 24 seconds ^nd the greatest 
possible time during which the Sun can be totally eclipsed, to 
any part of the world, is T minutes and 58 seconds. -^The Moon 
may continue totally eclipsed for one hour and three quarters. 

553. As the solar ecliptic's limits are further from the Moon's 
nodes than the lunar, it results that we have more eclipses of 
the Sun than of the Moon. There may be geven in all in one 

461. Why are some central eclipses total, and others partial and annular? 46S. 
How long may an awMiiUur eclipse continue f A UhUjI eclipse of the Sun ? Of the Moon? 
468. Which kind of eclipses is most frequent? Why? The greatest number in a year f 
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year, yiz., five solar and two Innar ; but the most visual nnmber 
is four. There can never be less than two in a year ; in which 
case, both mast be of the San. Eclipses both of the San and 
Moon recar in nearly the same order, and at the same intervals, 
at the expiration of a cycle of 223 lauations, or 18 years of 365 
days and 15 hoars. This cycle is called the Period of the 
Edifses, At the expiration of this time, the San and the 
Moon's nodes will sustain the same relation to each other as at 
the beginning, and a new cycle of eclipses begins. 

454. In a total eclipse of the Sun, the heavens are shroaded 
in darkness, the planets and stars become visible, the tempera- 
tare declines, the animal tribes become agitated, and a general 
gloom overspreads the landscape. Such were the effects of the 
great eclipse of 1806. In a lunar eclipse, the Moon begins to 
lose a portion of her light and grows dim, as she enters the 
Earth's penumbra, till at length she comes in contact with the 
umbra, and the real eclipse begins. 

^55. In order to measure and record the extent of eclipses, 
the apparent diameters of the Sun and Moon are divided into 
twelve equal parts, called digits; and ih predicting eclipses, 
astronomers usually state which **limb'' of the body is to be 
eclipsed — the southern or northern — the time of the first con- 
tact, of the nearest approach of centers, direction, and numbex 
of digits eclipsed. 

VIVH Dions SCUPSBDw TWBLTB DIGITS. 





456. The last aminlar eclipse visible in the United States, 
occurred May 26, 1854. The next total eclipse of the Sun will 
be August T, 1869. 

Some of the ancients, and all barbarous nations, formerly 
regarded eclipses with amazement and fear, as supernatural 
events, indicating the displeasure of the gods. Columbus is said 

How many of each? Least number, and which? Usual number? What said of the 
order of eclipses? Time of cycle? 4M. Describe the effects of a total eclipse of the 
Sun. The process of a lunar eclipse? 455. How are eclipses measured and recorded? 
456. When the next annular eclipse risible in this country ? The next total ? How bare 
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to have made a yery happy ose of this superstition, as already 
stated on a previous page. (Art. 433.) 

45'fw Eclipses can be calculated with the greatest precision, 
not only for a few years to come, but for centuries and ages 
either past or to come. This fact demonstrates the truth of the 
Copernican theory, and illustrates the order and stahUity that 
everywhere reign throughout the planetary regions. 

The fonowlng is a llit of all the solar eclipies that will be ylsible in Europe and America 
daring the remainder of the present century. To those Which will be visible in New 
England, the number of digits is annexed. 



Year. 


Month. 


Day and hour. 


Digits. 


Year. 


Month. 


Day and hour. 


Digits. 


1858, 


Mar. 


15 6 14 A. M. 


1% 


1878, 


July 


29 4 66 P. M. 


T^ 


1859, 


July 


29 5 82 P. M. 


2H 


1879, 


July 


19 2 A. M. 




1860, 


July 


18 7 23 A. M. 


6H 


1880, 


Dec. 


81 7 80 A. M. 


63$ 


1861, 


Dec. 


81 7 80 A. M. 


4H 


1882, 


May 


17 1 A. M. 




1868, 


May 


17 1 OP. M. 




1885, 


Mar. 


16 85 A. M. 


6^ 


1865, 


OcU 


19 9 10 A. M. 


8H 


1886, 


Aug. 


29 6 80 A. M. 


OM, 


1866, 


Oct. 


8 11 12 A. M. 





1887, 


Aug. 


18 10 P. M. 




1867, 


Mar. 


6 8 A. M. 




1890, 


June 


17 8 A. M. 




1868, 


Feb. 


88 10 A. M. 




1891, 


June 


6 Mer. 




186», 


Aug. 


7 5 21 A. M. 


1Q\ 


1892, 


Oct. 


20 19 P. M. 


^\ 


18T0, 


Dec. 


22 6 A. M. 




1895, 


Mar. 


26 4 A. M. 




1878, 


May 


26 8 A. M. 




1896, 


Aug. 


9 Mer. 


' 


1874, 


Oct. 


10 4 A. BL 




1897, 


July 


29 9 8 A. M. 


^H 


1876, 


Sept. 


29 6 56 A. M. 


n% 


1899, 


June 


8 Mer. 




1876, 


Mar. 


25 4 11 P. M. 


8H 


1900, 


May 


28 8 9 A. M. 


11 



The eclipses of 1869, 1875, and 1900 wiU be rery large. In those of 1868, 1861, 1878, 
1875, and 1880, the Sim toUl rise eclipsed. 

That of 1875 will be anntUar. The scholar can continue this table, or extend it back> 
wards, by adding or substracting the Chaldean period of 18 yean, 11 days, 7 hours, 64 
sUnutes, and 81 seconds. 



CHAPTER VI. 



PRIMARY PLANETS CONTINUED— MARS AND THE 
ASTEROIDS. 

458. Mars is the first of the exterior planets, its orbit lying 
immediately without, or beyond, that of the Earth, while those 
of Mercury and Yenus are within. He appears, to the naked 
eye, of a fine ruddy complexion ; resembling, in color, and appa- 

the ignorant and superstitious regarded eclipses? 467. What said of the calculation of 
eclipses? What does this demonstrate and illustrate f 458. Position of Mars* orbit? 
Hov does he appear to the naked eye? When most brilliant? When least? 
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rent magnitade, tbe star Antares, or Aldebaran, near which it 
frequently passes. It exhibits its greatest brilliancy about the 
time that it rises when the Sun sets, and sets when the Snn 
rises ; because it is then nearest the Earth. It is least brilliant 
when it rises and sets with the Sun ; for then it is five times farther 
removed from us than in the former case. 

459. Its distance from the Earth at its nearest approach is 
about 50,000,000 of miles. Its greatest distance from us is 
about 240,000,000 of miles. In the former case, it appears, 
nearly 25 times larger than in the latter. When it rises before 
the Sun, it is our morning star ; when it sets after the Sun, it is 
our evening star. 

The distance of all the planets from the Earth, whether they be interior or exterior 
planets, yarles within the limits of the diameters of their orbits ; for when a planet is 
in that point of its orbit which is nearest the Earth, it is evidently nearer by the whole 
diameter of its orbit, than when it is in the opposite point, on the other side of its orbits 
The apparetU diaaneier of the planet will also vary for the same reason, and to the 
same degree. 

460. Mars is sometimes seen in opposition to the Sun, and 
sometimes in superior conjunction with him ; sometimes gibbous, 
but never horned. In conjunction, it is never seen to pass over 
the Sun's disc, like Mercury and Venus. These prove not only 
that its orbit is exterior to the Earth's orbit, but that it is an 
opaque body, shining only by the reflection of the Sun. 

461. The motion of Mars through the constellations of the 
zodiac is but little more than half as great as that of the Earth ; 
it being generally about 5T days in passing over one sign, which 
is at the rate of a little more than half a degree each day. Thus, 
if we know what constellation Mars enters to-day, we may con- 
clude that two months hence it will be in the next constellation ; 
four months hence, in the next ; six months, in the next, and 
60 on. 

Its mean eidereal revolution is performed in 686.9796458 solar days ; or in 686 days, 28 
hours, 80 minutes, 41.4 seconds. Its aynodical revolution is performed in 779.986 solar 
days ; or in 779 days, 22 hours, 27 minutes, and 50 seconds. 

462. Mars performs his revolution around the Sun in one 
year and 10^ months, at the distance of 145,000,000 of miles ; 
moving in its orbit at the mean rate of 55,000 miles an hour. 
Its diurnal rotation on its axis is performed in 24 hours, 39 

459. Its distance from the Earth? WLat effect upon its apparent magnitude ? When 
morning and evening star ? How do the distances of the planets from the Earth vary ? 
Their apparent diameters ? 460. Is Mars ever in appo»itiortr to the Sun ? In conjunc- 
tion t Its phases? Does it ever transit the San? What do these facts prove ? 461. 
What is his rate of motion through the constellations ? What calculation based upon it ? 
462. His periodic time ? Distance from the Sun? Mean rate of motion per hour? Time 
of rotation on hU axis ? How does his day compare with ours ? 
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minntes, and 2H seconds ; which nmkes its day about 44 min- 
utes longer than ours. 

463. Its form is that of an oblate spheroid, whose polar 
diameter is to its equatorial, as 15 is to 16, nearly. Its diameter 
is 4,222 miles. Its bulk, therefore, is 7 times less than that of 
the Earth ; and being 50,000,000 of miles farther from the Sun, 
it receives from him only half as much light and heat. 

464. The inclination of its azis to the plane of its orbit, is 
about 28f°. Consequently, its seasons must be very similar to 
those of the Earth. Indeed, the analogy between Mars and the 
Earth is greater than the analogy between the Earth and any 
other planet of the solar system. Their diurnal motion, and of 
course the length of their days and nights, are nearly the same ; 
the obliquity of their ecliptics, on which the seasons depend, are 
not very different ; and, of all the superior planets, the distance 
of Mars from the Sun is by far ttie nearest to that of the Earth ; 
nor is the length of its year greatly different from ours, when 
compared with the years of Jupiter, Saturn and TJranus. 

465. To a spectator on this planet, the Earth will appear 
alternately, as a morning and evening star ; and will exhibit all 
the phases of the Moon, just as Mercury and Yenus do to us ; 
and sometimes like them, will appear to pass over the Sun^s disc 
like a dark round spot. Our Moon will never appear more than 
a quarter of a degree from the Earth, although her distance from 
it is 240,000 miles. If Mars be attended by a satellite, it is too 
small to be seen by the most powerful telescopes. 

When it is considered that Vesta, the smallest of the asteroids, which is once and a 
Ao^times the distance of Mars from us, and only 209 miles in diameter, is perceivable 
In the open space, and that without the presence of a more conspicuous body to point ii 
out, we may reasonably conclude that Mars is without a Moon. 

466. The progress of Mars in the heavens, and indeed of all 
the superior planets, will, like Mercury and Yenus, sometimes 
appear direct, sometimes retrograde, and sometimes he will seem 
stationary. The portion of the ecliptic through which a planet 
seems to retrograde is called the Arc of lUtrogradation. The 
more remote the planet the less the arc, and the longer the time 
of its retrogression. These retrograde movements and stations, • 
as they appear to a spectator from the Earth, are common to 
all the planets, and demonstrate the truth of the Copernican 
system. 

468. Form of Mars? Diameter? Bulk? Light and heat? 464. Inclination of his 
axis to the plane of his orbit? ms seasons? Resemblance to our globe? 465. How 
would the Earth appear to a spectator upon Mars ? Our Moon ? Has Mars a satellite ? 
166. What said of the motions of Mars and the other planets? What constitutes th« 
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stnooRADH iionoii 07 TH> xzmiOB njjnm, 
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Suppose the Earth at A, and the planet Neptune at B, he would then appear to be at 0, 
among the stars ; but as Neptune moves but a little from B toward F, while the Barth is 
passing from A to D, Neptune will appear to retrograde from to E. Whatever Neptune 
may have moved, however, from B toward F, will go to deduce the amount of apparent 
retrogression. 

It is obvious Arom this figure^ that the more distant an exterior planet is, and the slower 
it moves, the less will be its arc of retrogradation, and the longer will it be retrograding. 
Neptune appears to retrograde 180 days, or nearly half the year. 

The following table exhibits the cmunmi of arc and the iim4 of the retrogradation of 
fhe principal planets : 

Are. DaTt. 

Mercury 185<* ^ 

Venus ^ 16 43 

Mars 16 78 

Jupiter ,.... 10 121 

Saturn ft 18D 

Uranus 4 161 

Neptune 1 180 

TKUSOOPIO iPPBABlKCXS Of lOBS. 




The right-hand figure represents Mars as seen at the Cincinnati Observatory, August B, 
1845. On the 80th of the same month he appeared as represented on the left. The 
mUddle view is flrom a drawing by Dr. Dick. 

46t. The telescopic phenomena of Mars afford peculiar interest 
to astronomers. They behold^ its disc diversified with numerous 
irregular and variable spots, and ornamented with zones and 
belts of varying brilliancy, that form, and disappear, by turns. 
Zones of intense brightness are to be seen in its polar regions, 
subject, however, to gradual changes. That of the southern 
pole is much the most brilliant. Br. Herschel supposes that 
they are produced by the reflection of the Sun's light from the 
frozen regions, and that the melting of these masses of polar ice 
is the cause of the variation in their magnitude and appearance. 

Arc of Retrogradation t What do these motions prove? 46T. How does Mars appear 
through a telescope? Dr. Herschel's opinion of its polar regions? How confirmed in 

10* 
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He wms the more confirmed In these opinions bj observing that after the exposure of 
the luminous lone about the north pole to a summer of eight months, it was considerably 
decr§cU0dt while that on the south pole, which had been in total darkness during eight 
months, had considerably inersMed, He observed, farther, that when this spot waa 
most luminous, the disc of Mars did not appear exactly rawnd^ and that the bright part 
of its southern limb seemed to be swollen or arched out beyond the proper curve. 

468. The extraordinary height and density of the atmosphere 
of Mars, are supposed to b^ the cause of the remarkable redness 
of its light. It has been found, by experiment, that when a 
beam of white light passes through any colorless transparent 
medium, its color inclines to red, in proportion to the density of 
the medium, and the space through which it has traveled. Thus 
the Sun, Moon, and stars, appear of a reddish color when near 
the horizon ; and every luminous object, seen through a mist, is 
of a ruddy hue. 

This phenomena may be thus explained : — The momentum of the red, or least refrangi- 
ble rays, being greater than that of the violet, or most refrangible rays, the former wiU 
make their way through the resisting medium, while the latter are either reflected or 
absorbed. The color of the beam^ therefore, when it reaches the eye, must partake of 
the color of the least refrangible rays, and this color must increase with the distance. 
The dim light, therefore, by which Mars is illuminated, having to pass twice through its 
atmosphere before it reaches the Earth, must be deprived of a great proportion of ita 
violet rays, and consequently then be red. Dr. Brewster supposes that the difference of 
eolor among the other planets, and even the fixed stars, is owing to the different heights 
and densities of their atmospheres. 



THE ASTEROIDS, OR TELE800PIO PLANETS. 

469. Ascending higher in the solar system, we find, between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, a cluster of twenty-seven small 
planets, which present a variety of anomalies that distinguish 
them from all the older planets of the system. Their names are 
Flora, Clio, Vesta, Iris, Metis, Eunomia, Psyche, Thetis, Melpo- 
mene, Fortuna, Massilia, Lutetia, Calliope, Thalia, Hebe, Parthfe- 
nope, Irene, Egeria, Astraea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, and Hygeia. 
These, and four others whose nam^ have not yet been announced, 
have all been discovered during the present century. 
r 470. The scientific Bode entertained the opinion, that the 
planetary distances, above Mercury, formed a geometrical series, 
each exterior orbit being double the distance of its next interior 
one, from the Sun ; a fact which obtains with remarkable exact- 
ness between Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. But this law seemed 
to be interrupted between Mars and Jupiter. Hence he inferred, 
that there was a planet wanting in that interval ; which is now 

this opition? 468. Supposed cause of th^ ruddy oolar of Mars? Philosophical expla- 
nation ? Dr. Brewster's opinion ? 469. Position and number of the asteroids ? When 
diseovtrtidf 470. Bode's theory? What seeming interruption? What condiuioa? 
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happily supplied by the discovery of the numerous sta/r-form 
planets, occupying the very space where the unexplained vacancy 
presented a strong objection to his theory. 

According to Bode, the distances of the planets may be ezprefl8«d nearly as follows : the 
Earth's distance from the Sun being 10. 

Mercuiy 4 =4 Asteroids 4+8x23 = 28 

Venus 4+8x1 = T Jupfter 4+8x2* = 62 

The Earth 4+8x2 = 10 Saturn 4+8x2* = 100 

Mars 4+8 x2« = 16 Uerschel 4+8x26 = 196 

Comparing th«se values with the actual mean distances of the planets from the Sun, 
we cannot but remark the near agreement, and can scarce^ hesitate to pronounce that 
the respective distances of the planets from the Sua, were assigned according to a law, 
although we are entirely ignorant of the exact law, and of the reason for that law.— 
BrinkUy^% EleimenU, p. 89. 

^^Tl. The Asteroids are much smaller in size than the older 
planets — they all revolve (U nearly the same distances from the 
Sun, and perform their revolutions in nearly the same periods — 
their orbits are much more eccentric^ and have a much greater indi- 
nation to the ecliptic — and what is altogether singular, except in 
the case of comets — some of their orbits cross each other ; so that 
there is eveu a possibility that two of these bodies may, some 
time, in the course of their revolutions, come into collision. 

The orbit of Vesta is so eccentric, that she is sometimes 
farther from the Sun than either Ceres, Pallas, or Juno, although 
her mean dlslance is many millions of miles less than theirs. The 
orbit of Vesta crosses the orbits of several other asteroids, in 
two opposite points. 

The student should here refer to the Tigures, Map I. of the Atlas, and verify such of 
these particulars as are there represented. It would be well for the teacher to require 
him . to observe particularly the positions of their orbits, and to state their different 
degrees of inclination to the plane of the ecliptic. 

-'- 472. From these and other cu-cumstances, many eminent 
astronomers are of opinion, that these twenty-seven planets are 
the fragments of a large celestial body which once revolved 
between Mars and Jupiter, and which burst asunder by some 
tremendous convulsion, or Some external violence. The dis- 
covery of Ceres, by Piazzi, on the first day of the present cen- 
tury, drew the attention of all the astronomers of the age to 
that region of the sky, and every inch of it was minutely explor- 
ed. The consequence was, that in the year following. Dr. Olbers, 
of Bremen, announced to the world the discovery of Pallas, 
situated not many degrees from Ceres, and very much resembling 
it in size. 

llow substantially Justified? 471. Siae of the asteroids? Distance from the Sun? 
Periodic time? Forms of their orbits? Position with respect to the ecliptic? What 
other singularity In their orbits ? What remarkable facts respecting the orbit of Vesta ? 
472. What eonclusion hat been drawn firom these facts? Progress of discovery ? 
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' 4*13. From this discovery, Dr. Olbers first conceiyed the idea 
that these bodies might be the fragments of a former world ; and 
if 60, that other portions of it might be found either in the same 
neighborhood, or else, having diverged from the same point, 
" they ought to have two common points of reunion, or two 
nodes in opposite regions of, the heavens through which all the 
planetary fragments must sooner or later pass." 
- 474. One of these nodes he found to be in the constellation 
Yirgo, and the opposite one in the Whale ; and it is a remark* 
able comcidence that it was in the neighborhood of the latter 
constellation that Mr. Harding discovered the planet Juno. In 
order, therefore, to detect the remaining fragments, if any 
existed. Dr. Olbers examined, three times every year, all the 
small stars in Yirgo and the Whale ; and it was actually in the 
constellation Virgo, that he discovered the planet Vesta. Since 
that time, twenty-three additional asteroids have been discovered, 
and it is not unlikely that still additional fragments of a similar 
description will hereafter be discovered. 

Dr. Brewster attributes the fall of meteoric stones to the 
smaller fragments of these bodies happening to come within the 
sphere of the Earth's attraction. 

Meteoric stones, or what are generally termed <uroUUSy are stones which sometimes 
fell from the upper regions of the atmosphere upon the Earth. The substance of which 
they are composed, is, for the most part, tnetalUe; but the ore of which it consists is not 
to be found in the saune constituent proporliona in any known substance upon the Earth. 
Their fall is generally preceded by a luminous appearance, a hissing noise, and a loud 
explosion ; and when found immediately after their descent, they are always hot, and 
usually covered with a black crust, indicating a state of exterior fusion. 

Their sise varies f^om that of small fragments of inconsiderable weight to that of the 
most ponderous masses. They have been found to weigh from 800 pounds to several tons ; 
and they have descended to the earth with a force sufficient to bury them many feet 
under the surface. 

Some have supposed that they are projected from volcanoes in tiie Moon ; others that 
they proceed from volcanoes on the Earth ; while others imagine that they are gene- 
rated in the regions of the atmosphere ; but the truth probably is not yet ascertained. In 
some instances, these stones have penetrated through the roofi of houses, and proved 
destructive to the inhabitants. 

If we carefully compute the force of gravity in the Moon, we shall find that if a body 
were projected from her surface with a momentum that would cause it to move at the rate 
of 8200 feet in the first second of time, and in the direction of a line joining the centers 
of the Earth and Moon, it would not fall again to the surface of the Moon ; but would 
become a satellite to the Earth. Such an impulse might, indeed, cause it, even after 
many revolutions, to fall to the earth. The fall, therefore, of these stones, flrom the air, 
may be accounted for in this manner. 

Mr. Harte calculates, that even a velocity of 6000 feet in a second, would be anfflcient 
to carry a body projected trova the surface of the Moon beyond the power of her attrac- 
tion. If so, a projectile force three times greater than that of a cannon, would carry a 
a body firom the Moon, beyond the point of equal attraction, and cause it to reach the 
Earth. A force equal to this is often exerted by our volcanoes, and by subterranean 
steam. Hence, there is no impossibility in the supposition of their coming from the Moon. 

478. Theory of Dr. Olbers f 474. Where did he find these nodes? What remarkable 
coincidence? Dr. Gibers' efforts ? Discoveries since? Dr. Brewster's idea respecting 
meteoric stones ? What are meteoric stones? Circumstances of their fall? Sise and 
weight? Supposed origin ? Gould they have fallen from the Moon? What oomputations ? 
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75. Yesta appears like a star of the 5tli or 6tli magnitade, 
sbining with a pare steady radiance, and is the only one of the 
asteroids which can be discerned by the naked eye. 

Juno revolves around the Sun in 4 years, 4J months, at the 
mean distance of 254,000,000 of miles, moving in her orbit at 
the rate of 41,000 miles an hour. Her diameter is estimated at 
1393 miles. This would make her magnitude 183 times less 
than the Earth's. The light and heat which she receives from 
the Sun is seven times less than that received by the Earth. 

The eccentricity of her orbit is so great, that her greatest 
distance from the Sun is nearly double her least distance ; so 
that, when she is in her periheliony she is nearer the Sun by 
130,000,000 of miles, than when she is in her aphelion. This 
great eccentricity has a corresponding eflPect upon her rate of 
motion ; for being so much nearer, and therefore so much more 
powerfully attracted by the Sun at one time than at another, 
she .moves through that half of her orbit which is nearest the 
Sun, in one-half of the time that she occupies in completing the 
other half. 

According to Schroeter, the diameter of Juno is 1425 miles ; and she is surrounded by 
an atmosphere more dense than that of any of the other planets. Schroeter also remarks 
that the variation in her brilliancy is chiefly owing to certain changes in the density of 
her atmosphere ; at the same time, he thinks it not improbable that these changes may 
arise from a diurhal reyolution on her axis. 

416. Ceres rfevolves about the Sun in 4 years, T-J- months, at 
the mean distance of 263,500,000 of miles, moving in her orbit 
at the rate of 41,000 miles an hour. Her diameter is estimated 
at 1682 miles, which makes her magnitude 125 times less than 
the Earth's. The intensity of the light and heat which she 
receives from the Sun is about 7^ times less than that of those 
received by the Earth. 

Ceres shines with a ruddy color, and appears to be only about 
the size of a star of the 8th magnitude. Consequently she is 
never seen by the naked eye. She is surrounded by a species 
of cloudy or nebulous light, which gives her somewhat the 
appearance of a comet, forming, according to Schroeter, an 
atmosphere 675 miles in height. 

Ceres, as has been said, was the first discovered of the asteroids. At her discovery, 
astronomers congratulated themselves upon the harmony of the system being restored. 
They had long wanted a planet to fill up the great void between Mars and Jupiter, in 
order to make the system complete in their own eyes ; but the successive discoveries of 

475. What is the appearance of Vesta? Juno's period? Distance from the Sun? 
Rate of motion ? Diameter ? Relative magnitude ? Light and heat ? Eccentricity of 
orbit? Eifect upon her orbitual motion? 476. Geres' period and mean distance? 
Rate of motion? Diameter? Relative magnitude ? Light and heat ? Oolor and appa- 
rent size? How seen? What said of her atmosphere ? Her discovery? 
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PalUs and Jano afaln fntrodneed conftttion, and presented a diffleolty which they were 
onable to toire, till Dr. Olbers soggested the idea that these small anomalous bodies were 
merely the fragments of a larger planet, which had been exploded by some mighty con- 
nil lion. Among the most able and decided advocates of this hypothesis, is Dr. Brewster, 
of Kdinborgh. 

4TT. Pallas performs her revolution around the Sun in 4 
years, 7} months, at the mean distance of 264,000,000 of miles, 
moving in her orbit at the rate of 41,000 miles an hour. Her 
diameter is estimated at 2025 miles, which is but little less than 
that of our Moon. It is a singular and very remarkable phe- 
nomenon in the solar system, that two planets (Ceres and Pal- 
las), nearly of the same size, should be situated at equal dis- 
tances from the Sun, revolve about him in the same period, and 
in orbits that intersect each other. The diflference in the respec- 
tive distances of Ceres and Pallas is less than a million of miles. 
The difference in their sidereal revolutions, according to some 
astronomers, is but a single day. 

The calculation of the latitude and longitude of the asteroids is a labor of extreme 
difficulty, requiring more than 44)0 equations to reduce their anomalous perturbations to 
the true place. This arises from the want pf auxiliary tables, and from the fact that the 
elements of the star-form planeto are very imperfectly determined. Whether any of the 
asteroids has a rotation on its axis, remains to be ascertained. 

The following Table contains most that is known of the asteroids to the present data 
(1855): 

TABLB or THS OTTRBIOB PLAlinS AKS ABTHBOISS. 



Nahu. 




liiTiMkfvtatd lb* 


Wbift 




Wlim 


Mtrcury . ....... 


iil.Hl.VJ'ifl 


1,1 fl3 

1,3^ 
1,»41 
1,345 


Oct, ISl^T 
SepL 13, lS5a 
MiurcL £!>, 1ml 
Aug. 13, 1B4T 
April £r,. 1&4S 
July rj, 1^1 
Mardi 17, ISTiS 
April U,1^2 
Jtii]l; 24, 1!^^ 
Aug, n, 1S53 
8ept. 21, ISh^ 
Nov. 15, 1^-12 
Not, It, 1852 

April "SjASSS 
May !>, 11^ 
July 1, 1847 
>Juy 13. 1^0 

Nor. a, 1850 
t>i!0. S. 1845 
?flpt, 1, ia>4 

JSLE. 1, 18111 

March £S, mn 
April 13, 184» 


Hind. 

Htnd 

Olhen 

Kind 

Orab&m .. . . 
liaapu-U ^ . . 
Gasparis ... 

Lu Liter , 

Hind........ 

Hind 

ChAFconac^*. 
Goldichiiilt,. 
lUnd 


London, 
tondaiu 


TJju Earth* 

Miirfl,., 

Florm, , . . . ....... 


rremen. 
London. 
Msi^rkree. 


ono,,„. 

Vesta 


Nap lei. 
Naples, 


Irla .„.„*..... 






Ullk. (^HT 


Metis **-..- 






London^ 








l^otjdon. 


P^iyqlie «.... 






T^liirseUlei. 


TJietis .. .,.. 






iVrl^. 


Meipr^mene^..^^*^ 


2S0,4^9,BTil 

1244,!!518.M0 
fl(!9^9M,S4J^ 

aea^*2i,.Mii 


,,..:, 


London. 




1,370 
!,4(il 

1.41^ 
1,511 




MflMiEUa 

Lut(?U;i 

C'HEUope ,, 

^UaM 


Oafip&rli.... 

Ltiiher 

Hencke 

&AspfirI».... 

Hind 

Qaicparii.,., 
Ili^ncke ... 
Harding. „. 

PJarti , 

Qlberi..,,,. 
OH»parla . , . 


Nttp]e«. 
Dilk, Out. 
Urti^aten. 


New pljiTiQt, ,«« ,. 

Nii^wpliiiiel , 

Hebe.- 


[x^ndon. 
N allies. 
0rieBBei]. 


Iritne. , ,^. ,„ 


Lilientbal. 
Palerolfl. 


E«orlA 


Bremeik. 


AsEriea .**,** 


Naples. 



477. Periodic revolution of Pallas? Mean distance from the Son f Rate of motion f 
Diameter t What remarkable phenomenon mentioned ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRIMARY PLANETS— JUPITER AND SATURN. 

418. JuniER is the largest of all the planets belonging to the 
solar system. It may be readily distinguished from the fixed 
stars, by its peculiar splendor and magnitude ; appearing to the 
naked eye almost as resplendent as Yenns, although it is more 
than seven times her distance from the Sun. 

When his right ascension is less than that of the Sun, he is 
our morning star, and appears in the eastern hemisphere before 
the Sun rises ; when greater, he is our evening star, and lingers 
in the western hemisphere after the Sun sets. ' 

Nothing can be easier than to trace Jupiter among the con- 
stellations of the zodiac ; for in whatever constellation he is seen 
to-day, one year hence he will be seen equally advanced in the 
nea^t constellation ; two years hence, in the next ; three years 
hence, in the next, and so on ; being just a year, at a mean rate, 
in passing over one constellation. 

The exact mean motion of Jupiter in its orbit, is about one-twelfth of a degree in a day ; 
Which amounts to only 80* 30' 82' in a year. 

For 12 years to come, he will, at a mean rate, pass through 
the constellations of the zodiac, as follows : 

1856, Aquarius. 1860, Gemini. 

1857, Pisces. 1861, Cancer. 

1858, Aries. 1862, Leo. 

1859, Taurus. 1868, Virgo. 

4*19. Jupiter is the next planet in the solar system above the 
asteroids, and performs his annual revolution around the Sun in 
nearly 12 of our years, at the mean distance of 496,000,000 of 
miles ; moving in his orbit at the rate of 30,000 miles an hour. 

The exact period of Jupiter*B sidereal revolution is II years, 10 months, IT. days, 14 
hours, 21 minutes, 253^ seconds. His exact mean distance from the Sun is 495,588,887 
miles ; consequently, the exact rate of his motion in*hi8 orbit, is 29,948 miles per hour. 

480. He revolves on an axis, which is nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of his orbit, in 9 hours, 66 minutes, and 60 seconds ; 
so that his year contaiiis 10,471 days and nights ; each about 
6 hours long. 

His form is that of an oblate spheroid, whose polar diameter 

478. Gomparatiye sice of Jupiter? How distinguished from the fixed stars? When 
morning star, Ac. ? Is he easily traced ? 479. His position in the system? His peri- 
odic time? Distance from the Sun? Rate of motion? 480. Time of diurnal revolu- 
Uon ? Position of axis ? Length of his days ? Number in his year ? His form ? Cause 
of hit oblateoeas f DUference of equatorial and polar diameters ? The Earth ? 



1864, Libra. 
1866, Scorpio. 

1866, Sagittarius. 

1867, Capricomus. 
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IB to its equatorial, as 13 to 14. He is therefore considerably 
more flattened at the poles than any of the other planets, except 
Saturn. This is caused by his rapid rotation on his axis ; for it 
is an universal law that the equatorial parts of every body, 
revolving on an axis, will be swollen out, in proportion to the 
density of the body, and the rapidity of its motion. 

The diflTerenee between the pidar and equatorial diameters of Japiter, exceeds 6000 
milei. The difference between the polar and equatorial diameters of the Earth, is only 
86 miles. JTapiter, eren on the most careless rlew through a good telescope, appears to 
N oval ; the longer diameter being parallel to the direction of his belts, which are alao 
parallel to the ediptic. 

481. By this rapid whirl on its axis, his equatorial inhabitants 
are carried around at the rate of 26,554 miles an hoar ; which 
is 1600 miles farther than the equatorial inhabitants of the 
Earth are carried, by its diurnal motion, in twenty-four hours. 

The true wmn diameter of Jupiter is 86,255 miles ; which 
is nearly 11 times greater than the Earth's. His volume is, 
therefore, about thirteen hundred times larger than that of the 
, Earth. (For magnitude as compared with that of the Earth, see 
Map L) On account of his great distance from the Sun, the 
degree of light and heat which he receives from it is 21 times 
less than that received by the Earth. 

When Jupiter is in cox\Junction, he rises, sets, and comes to the meridian with the Sun ; 
but Is never observed to make a transit, or pass over the Sun's disc ; when in opi>osition, 
he rises when the Sun sets, sets when the Sun rises, and comes to the meridian at mid- 
night, which never happens in the case of an interior planet. This proves that Jui^ter 
revolves in an orbit which is eoBtorior to that of the Earth. 

482. As the variety in the seasons of a planet, and in the 
length of its days and nights, depends upon the inclination of its 
axis to the plane of its orbit, and as the axis of Jupiter has 
little or no inclination, there can be no difference in his seasons, 
on the same parallels of latitude, nor any variation in the length 
of his days and nights. It is not to be understood, however, 
that one imiform season prevails from his equator to his poles ; 
but that the sam^ parallels of latitude on each side of his equci- 
tor, uaiformly enjoy the same season, whatever season it may be. 

About his equatorial regions there is perpetual summer ; and 
at his poles everlasting winter ; but yet equal day and equal 
night at each. This arrangement seems to have been kindly 
ordered by the beneficent Creator ; for had his axis been inclined 
to his orbit, like that of the Earth, his polar winters would have 
been alternately a dreadful night of six year^ darkness. 

481. Motion at Jupiter's equator f His mean diameter f His volume f Light and heatf 
Poes he ever transit the Sun f What proof that his orbit is exterior to that of the Earth ? 
i82. What of the ioawns of Jupiter f What apparent manifestation of Divine Wisdom f 
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vsLHOono thw or junraa. 

483. Jupiter, when 
viewed through a 
telescope, appears to 
be surrounded by a 
number of luminous 
zones, usually termed 
bdtSf that frequently 
extend quite around 
bim. These belts are 
parallel not only to 
each other, but, in 
general, to his equa- 
tor, which is also 
nearly parallel to the 
ecliptic. They are 
subject, however, to considerable variation, both in breath and 
number. Sometimes eight have been seen at once ; sometimes only 
one, but more usually three. Dr. Herschel once perceived his * 
whole disc covered with small belts, though they are more 
usually confined to within 30° of his equator, that is, to a zone 
60° in width. 

Sometimes these belts continue for months at a time with little 
or no variation, and sometimes a new belt has been seen to form 
in a few hours. Sometimes they are interrupted in their length ; 
and at other times, they appear to spread in width, and run into 
each other, until their breadth exceeds 5000 miles. 

484. Bright and daris spots are also frequently to be seen in 
the belts, which usually disappear with the belts themselves, 
though not always, for Cassini observed that one occupied the 
same position more than 40 years. Of the cause of these vari- 
able appearances, but little is known. They are generally sup- 
posed to be nothing more than atmosjpkerical ;pherwmena^ resulting 
from, or combined with, the rapid motion of the planet upon its 
axis. 

Different opinions have been entertained by astronomers respecting the cause of these 
belts and spots. By some they have been regarded as clouds, or as openings in the 
atmosphere of the planet, whUe others imagine that they are of a more permanent 
nature, and are the marks of great physical revolutions, which are perpetually agitating 
and changing the surface of the planet. The first of these opinions sufficiently explains 
the yariations in the form and magnitude of the »pot8^ and the parallelism of the belts. 

468. How does Jupiter appear through a telescope? Where are his belts usually 
seen ? Their number ? Are they permanent f 484. What else seen upon Jupiter's 
surface f Are they i>ermanentt Is the cause of these phenomena well understood f 
What different opinions? 
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The spot first obserred by Cauini, in 16d5, which has both disappeared and reappeared 
in the same form and position for the space of 43 years, could not possibly be occasioned 
by any atmospherical variations, but seems evidently to be connected with the surface 
of the planet. The form of the belt, according to some astronomers, may be accounted 
for by supposing that tlie cUmoaphere reflects more light than the body of the planet, 
and that the clouds wtiich float in it, being thrown into parallel strata by the rapidity of 
its diurnal motion, form regular instersticeSj through which are seen its opaque body, or 
any of the permanent spots which may come within the range of the opening. 



MOONS OF JUPITER. 



TBLB800PI0 TDEWB or THB MOOHS OT 



485. Jupiter is attended by four satellites or moons 
are easily seen with a common spy- 
glass, appearing like small stars 
near the primary. (See adjoining 
cut.) By watching them for a few 
evenings, they will be seen to change 
their places, and to occupy different 
positions. At times, only one or two 
may be seen, as the others are 
either between the observer and the 
planet, or beyond the primary, or 
eclipsed by his shadow. 

486. The size of these satellites 
is about the same as our moon, 
except the second, which is a trifle 
less. The first is about the distance 
of our moon ; and the others, re- 
spectively, about two, three, and 
five times as far off. 



They 




OOMPABjLTIVK DISTANOBS or JUPITER'S M00K8 



4th. 



3d. 



2d. 



1st. 



48T- Their periods of revolution are from 1 day 18 hours to 
17 days, according to their distances. This rapid motion is 
necessary, in order to counterbalance the powerful centripetal 
force of the planet, and to keep the satellites from falling to his 
surface. 



485. How many moons has Jupiter? How seen? Why not all seen at once? 
Their sixe ? Distances ? 487. Periods of Jupiter's satellites? Why io rapid? 



436. 
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The mftgnitudes, distances, and periods of the moons of Jupiter are aa foUows: 

Diameter in milea. Diatanee. Periodic timei. 

1st 2,500 259,000 1 day 18 hours. 

2d 2,068 414,000 8 " 12 " 

8d 8,877 647,000 T " 14 " 

4th 2,890 1464,000 IT " " 

488. The orbits of Jupiter's moons are all in or near the plane 
of his eqnator ; and as his orbit nearly coincides with the eclip- 
tic, and his equator with his orbit, it follows that, like our own 
moon, his satellites revolve near the plane of the ecliptic. On 
this account, they are sometimes between us and the planet, and 
sometimes beyond him, and seem to oscillate, like a pendulum, 
from their greatest elongation on one side to their greatest elon- 
gation on the other. 

489. Their direction is from west to east, or in the direction 
their primary revolves, both upon his axis and in his orbit. From 
the fact that their elongations east and west of Jupiter are nearly 
the same at every revolution, it is concluded that their orbits 
are but slightly elliptical. They are supposed to revolve on 
their respective axis, like our own satellite, the moon, once dur- 
ing every periodic revolution. 

490. As these orbits lie near the plane of the ecliptic, they 
have to pass through his broad shadow when in opposition to the 
Sun, and be totally eclipsed at every revolution. To this there 
is but one exception. As the fourth satellite departs about 3° 
from the plane of Jupiter's orbit, and is quite distant, it some- 
times passes above or below the shadow, and escapes eclipse. But 
such escapes are not frequent. 

These moons are not only often eclipsed, but they often eclipse 
Jupiter, by throwing their own dark shadows upon his disc. 
They may be seen like dark round spots traversing it from side 
to side, causing, wherever that shadow falls, an eclipse of the 
Sun: Altogether, about forty of these eclipses occur in the sys- 
tem of Jupiter every month. 

491. The immersions and emersums of Jupiter's moons have 
reference to the phenomena of their being eclipsed. Their 
erUrance into the shadow is the immersion ; and their coming out 
of it the emersion, 

488. How are their orbits situated ? How satellites appear to move? 489. Direction 
of secondaries? Form of orbits? How ascertained? What motion on axis? 490. 
What said of eclipses ? Of fourth satellite ? Of solar eclipses upon Jupiter ? Number 
of solar and lunar? 491. What are the immersions and emersions of Jupiter's 
moons? Are the Unmersions and emersions always visible from the Earth? Why not? 
lUostrate. 
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waurem or Junm*8 noon, lamsion^ skj. 






1^/^ 






*:?•■• 



The above ia a perpendicnlar ylew of the orbits of Jupiter's satellites. His oroad 
shadow is projected in a direction opposite the Sun. At C, the second satellite is sofTer- 
Ing an immerHon^ and will soon be totally eclipsed ; while at B, the first is in the act of 
emm'gion^ and will soon appear with its wonted brightness. The other satellites are seen 
to cast their shadows off into space, and are ready in turn to eclipse the Sun, or cut off a 
portion of his beams f^om the face of the primary. 

If the Earth were at A in the cut, the immerHont represented at G, would be invisible ; 
and if at B, the emotion at D could not be seen. So, also, If the Earth were exactly at 
F, neither could be seen ; as Jupiter and all his attendants would be directly beyond the 
Bun, and wonld be hid firom our view. 

492. The system of Jupiter may be regarded as a miniature 
representation of the solar system, and as furnishing triumphant 
evidence of the truth of the Copernican theory. It may also be 
regarded as a great natural clock, keeping absolute time for the 
whole world ; as the Immersions and emersions of his satellites 
furnish a uniform standard, and, like a vast chronometer hung 
up in the heavens, enable the mariner to determine his longitude 
upon the trackless deep. 

By long and careful observations upon these satellites, astronomers have been able to 
construct tables, showing the exact time when each immersion and emersion will take 
place, at Greenwich Observatory, near London. Now suppose the tables fixed the time 
for a certain satellite to be eclipsed at 12 o'clock at Greenwich, but we find it to occur at 
o'clock, for instance, by our local time : this would show that our time was three hours 
l>eMnd the time at Greenwich ; or, in other words, that we were three hours, or 45°, toeei 
of Greenwich. If our time was ahead of Greenwich time, it would show that we were 
east of that meridian, to the amount of 15° for every hour of variation. But this method 
of finding the longitude is less used than the '* lunar method" (Art 407;, on account of 
the greater difficulty of makinjg the necessary observations. 

493. By observations upon the eclipses of Jupiter's moons, afi 
compared with the tables fixing the time of their occurrence, it 
was discovered that light had a progressive motion, at the rate 
of about 200,000 miles per second. 

This discovery may be illustrated by again referring to the preceding cut. In the year 
1675, It was observed by Roemer, a Danish astronomer, that when the Earth was nearest 
to Jupiter, as at E, the eclipses of hUi satellites took place 8 minutes IS seconds sooner 
than the mean time of the tables ; but when the earth was farthest from Jupiter, as at 
F, the eclipses took place 3 minutes and 18 seconds later than the tables predicted, the 
entire difference being 16 minutes and 26 seconds. This difference of time he ascribed to 
the progressive motion of light, which he concluded required 16 minutes and 26 seconds 
to cross the earth*s orbit firom E to F. 

492. How may the system of Jupiter be regarded ? What use of It made in navigation T 
Illustrate method? Is it much used? 498. What discovery by observing the ectipsei 
of Jupit2r*8 moons ? Explain the process F 
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This progress may be demonstrated as follows :— l<fan. 26B.=98as. If the radios of the 
Earth's orbit be 96,000,000 of miles, the diameter most be twice that, or 190,000,000. 
Divide 190,000,000 miles by 986 seconds, and we have 192,697^1^^ miles as the progress 
of light in each second. At this rate, light would pass nearly eight times aroond the globe 
at every tick of the clock, or nearly 600 times every minute I 

494. Jupiter, when seen from his nearest satellite, appears a 
thousand times larger than our Moon does to us, exhibiting on a 
scale* of inconceivable magnificence, the varying forms of a cres- 
cent, a half moon, a gibbous phase, and a full moon, every 42 
hours. 

SATURI^. 

495. Saturn is situated between the orbits of Jupiter and 
Uranus, and is distinctly visible 'to the naked eye. It may be 
easily distinguished ftrom the fixed stars by its pale, feeble, and 
steady light. It resembles the star Fomalhaut, both in color 
and size, differing from it only in the steadiness and uniformity 
of its light. 

From the slowness of its motion in its orbit, the pupil throughout the period of his 
whole life, may trace its apparent course among the stars, without any danger of mis- 
take. Having once found when it enters a particular constellation, he may easily remem- 
ber where he is to look for it in any subsequent year ; because, at a mean rate, it is Just 
2^ years in passing over a single sign or constellation. 

Saturn's mean daily motion among the stars is only about 2', 
the thirtieih part of a degree. 

496. The mean distance of Saturn from the Sun is nearly 
double that of Jupiter, being about 909,000,000 of miles. His 
diameter is about 82,000 miles ; his volume, therefore, is eUven 
hundred times greater than the Earth's. Moving in his orbit at 
the rate of 22,000 miles an hour, he requires 29^ years to com- 
plete his circuit around the Sun : but his diurnal rotation on his 
axis is accomplished in 10^ hours. His year, therefore, is nearly 
thirty times as long as ours, while his day is shorter by more 
than one-half. His year contains about 25,150 of its own days, 
which are equal to 10,159 of our days. 

491. The surface of Saturn, like that of Jupiter, is diversified 
with belts and dark spots. Dr. Herschel sometimes perceived 
five belts on his surface ; three of which were dark and two 
bright. The dark belts have a yellowish tinge, and generally 
cover a broader zone of the planet than those of Jupiter. 

To the inhabitants of Saturn, ttie Sun appears 90 times less than he appears at the 
Xarth ; and they receive from him only one mfnetieth pari as much light and heat. But 

494. How does Jupiter appear from his nearest satellite ? 496. Situation of Saturn ? 
How distinguished? How trace? His rate of motion in the heavens ? 496. Distance 
fkt>mtheSunr Diameter? Volume? Rate of motion in orbit? Periodic time ? Dinr 
nal revolution? Days in his year? 497. Appearance of his surface? Belts? The 
Sun as seen from Saturn? Light and heat of that planet? Brtimated strength of the 
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It to computed that eren the tdneUslh part of the Son's light exceeds the Ulominatlng 
power of 8000 tall moons, which would be abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of 
life. 

498. The telescopic appearance of Saturn is unparalleled. It 
is even more interesting than Jupiter, with all his moons and 
belts. That which eminently distinguishes this planet from 
every other in the system, is a magnificent zone or ring, encir- 
cling it with perpetual light. 

The adjoining out to an excel- txlksoopio tisw or siTinur. 

lent representation of Saturn 
M seen through a telescope. 
The oblateness of the planet is 
easily perceptible, and his 
^adow can be seen upon the 
rings bacic of the planet. The 
shadow of the rings may also 
be seen running across hto disc. 
The writer has often seen the 
opening between the body of 
the planet and the interior 
ring as distincUy as it appears 
to the student in the cut Un- 
der rery powerful telescopes, 
these rings are found to be 
again subdivided into an in- 
definite number of concentric circles, one within the other, though this to considered 
doubtful by Sir John Uerschel. 

499. The light of the ring is more brilliant than the planet 
itself. It turds around its center of motion in the same time 
that Saturn turns on its axis. When viewed with a good 
telescope, it is usually found to consist of two concentric rings, 
divided by a dark band. 

It has been ascertained, however, that these rings are again subdivided; the third 
divtoion was distinctly seen by Prof. Encke, on the 25th of April, 1887, and also by Mr. 
Lassel, on the 7th of September, 1848, at his observatory near Liverpool, England. Six 
different rings were seen at Rome, in Italy, on the night of the 89th of May, 1888. And 
more recent observations l>y Professor Bond, of Cambridge, have led to the conclusion 
that, in all probability, these wonderful rings are fiuid ! It is well known that under the 
most powerful instruments they seem to be almost indefinitely subdivided. 

600. As our view of the rings of Saturn is generally an 
oblique one, they usually appear elliptical^ and never circular. 
The ellipse seems to contract for about 1^ years, till it almost 
entirely disappears, when it begins to expand again, and con- 
tinues to enlarge for 1^ years, when it reaches its maximum of 
expansion, and again begins to contract. For fifteen years, the 
part of the rings toward us seems to be thrown tip, while for the 



solar radiance? 498. Telescopic appearance of Saturn? For what distinguished? 
499. Comparative light of his rinli^s? Time of rotation around the planet? How does it 
usuaUy appear? What farther discoveries? 500. Wiiat the general apparent figure 
of the rings? Why elliptical ? What periodic variation of expansion ? Of inclination f 
When nearly invisible? 
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next fifteen it appears to drop hdow the apparent center of the 
planet ; ancj while shifting from one extreme to the other, the 
rings become almost invisible, appearing only as a faint line of 
light running from the planet in opposite directions. The rings 
vHry also in their inclination, sometimes dipping to the right, 
and at others to the left. 

TKLESOOPIO PHASSS OW THK BDrOS OF SATDBH. 







^. :Jfc.||r|^^0r.^^ 


*;«#*. «k 



The above is a good representation of the yarions inclinations and degrees of expan- 
sion of the rings of Saturn, during his periodic journey of 80 years 

501. The rings of the fkrpkndkJula* view or thb whgs ot saturn. 

planet are always directed 
more or less toward the 
Earth, and sometimes ex- 
actly toward us ; so that 
we never see them perpen- 
dicularly, but always either 
exactly edgewise, or ob- 
liquely, as shown in the last 
figure. Were either pole 
of the planet exactly toward 
us, we should then have a 
perpendicular view of the 
rings, as shown in the ad- 
joining cut. 

602. The various phases of Saturn's rings are explained by 
the facts that his axis remains parallel to itself (see following 
cut), with an uniform inclination to the plane of his orbit, which 
is very near the ecliptic ; and as the rings revolve over his 
equator, and at right angles with his axis, they also remain 
parallel to themselves. The revolution of the planet about the 
Earth every 30 years, must therefore bring first one side of the 
rings to view, and then the other — causing all the variations of 
expansion, portion, and inclination which the rings present. 




601. Hoir are the rings situated with respect to the Earth? How would they appear if 
either pole of Saturn were toward us? 502. How are the various phases of Saturn's 
rings accounted for? 
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Here obserre, first, that the axis of Saturn, like those of all the other planets, remains 
permanent, or parcUM toUh UMif; and as the rings are in the plane of his equator, and 
at right angles with his axis, they also must remain parallel to themselres, whatever 
position the planet may occupy in its orbit. 

This being the case, it is obyious that while the planet is passing from A to E, the Sun 
will shine upon the vmd«r or «ou<4 side of the rings ; and while he passes from E to A 
again, upon the tipper or north side ; and as it requires about 80 years for the planet 
to traverse these two semicircles, it is plain that the alternate day and night on the rings 
will be 15 years each. 

A and E are the equinoctial^ and and Gt the eoUtiUal points in the orbit of Saturn. 
At A and B the rings are edgewiie toward the Sun, and also toward the Earth, provided 
Saturn is in opposition to the Sun. To an observer on the Earth, the rings wUl seem to 
expand from A to 0, and to contract from G to E. So, also, from E to G, and from Q to 
A. Again : fh)ra A to B the front of the rings will appear (ibove the planet's center, and 
from E to A beloto it. 

The rings of Saturn were invisible, as rings, from the 82d of April, 1848, to the 19th of 
January, 1849. He came to his equinox September 7, 1848 ; from which time to February, 
1856, his rings will continue to expand. From that time to June, 1868, they will contract, 
when he will reach his other equinox at E, and the rings will be invisible. From June, 
1868, to September, 1870, they will again expand ; and from September, 1870, to March, 
1877, they will coatrac% when he will be at the equinox passed September 7, 1848, or 
29 J< years before. « 

The writer has often seen the rings of Satiurn in different stages of expansion, and con- 
traction, and onoe when they were almost directly edgewise toward the Earth. At that 
thne (January, 1849), they appeared as a bright line of light, as represented at A and 
E, in the first cut on the preceding page. 

503. The dimensions of the rings of Saturn may be stated in 
round numbers as follows : 

MUes. 

Distance from the body of the planet to the first 

ring 19,000 

Width of interior ring 11,000 

Space between the interior and exterior rings . . 2,000 

Width of exterior ring 10,500 

Thickness of the rings 100 



B08. State the distances and dimensions of his rings, beginning at the body of the planet, 
and passing outward? What additional statistics from Herschel? 



HIOHT eOBMM UPOM BITUSH. 
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III a recent work, entitled " The New Theory of Creation and Deiuge," it is predicted 
Uiat, at some future time, the fluid rings of Saturn may descend and deluge the planet, 
as oors was deiuged in the days of Noah. Sir Darid Brewster says :— " Mr. Otto Struve 
and Mr. Bond hare lately studied with the great Munich telescope at the Obserratory 
of Pulkoway, the third ring of Saturn, which Mr. Bassels and Mr. Bond discovered to 
be fluid. These astronomers are of opinion that this fluid ring is not of very recent 
formation, and that it is not subject to rapid change , and they have come to the extra- 
ordinary conclusion that the inner border of the ring has, since the time of Huygens, 
been gradually approaching the body of Saturn, and that we may expect, sooner or 
later, perhaps in some dozen of years, lo see the rings united with the body of the planet." 

504. The rings of Saturn serve as reflectors to reflect the 
light of the Sun upon his disc, as our Moon reflects the light to 
the Earth. In his nocturnal sky, they must appear like two 
gorgeous arches of light, bright as 
the full moon, and spanning the 
whole heavens like a stupendous 
rainbow. 

In the annexed cut, the beholder is supposed 
to be situated some 80° north of the equator of 
Saturn, and looking directly south. The shadow 
of the planet is seen travelling up the arch as 
the night advances, while a 2few Moon is shown 
in the west, and a IhtU Moon in the east at the 
same time. 

505. The two rings united are nearly 13 times as wide as the 
diameter of the Moon ; and the nearest is only J^th as far from 
the planet as the Moon is from us. 

The two rings united are 27,500 miles wide ; which-^2160 the moon's diameter=12-7_. 
So 240,000 miles, the Moon's distance -i- 19,000 the distance of Saturn's interior 
ring=I2lf. 

At the distance of only 19,000 miles, our Moon would appear some forty times as large 
80 she does at her present distance. How magnificent and inconceivably grand, then, 
must these vast rings appear, with a thousand times the Moon's magnitude, and only 
one-twelfth part of her distance 1 

506. The periodic time of Saturn being nearly thirty years, 
his motion eastward among the stars must be very slow, amount- 
ing to only 12° a year, or one sign in 2^ years. It will be easy, 
therefore, having once ascertained his position, to watch his slow 
progress eastward year after year. Saturn is now (1855) just 
east of the seven stars. 

MOONS OF SATURN. 

501. Besides the magnificent rings already described, the 
telescope reveals eight satellites ov mooris, revolving around Saturn. 
But these are seen only with good instruments, and under favor- 
able circumstances. 

604. What purpose do the rings of Saturn serve? How appear in his evening skyf 
505. Width of two rings, as compared with Moon ? Distance? Demonstrate both. How 
would our Moon appear at the distance of Saturn's rings ? 506, Eastward motion of 
Saiurn? How traced? 507. Moons of Saturn? How seen? Best time for observing:? 

B.G. 11 
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The best time for observ- 
ing them is when the planet 
is at his equinoxes, and his 
rings are nearly inrisible. 

In JanuMT. 1849, the author mw fire 
of thcM MtolUtM, M repreten ted In the n^Jointaif eat. The ringv appeared onlj as a Une 
of light extending each way from the planet, and the eatellites were in the direction of 
the line, at diftrent distances, as here represented 

608. These satellites all revolve eastward with the rings of 
the planet, in orbits nearly circular, and, with the exception of 
the eighth, in the plane of the rings. Their mean distances, 
respectively, from the planet's center are from 123,000 to 
2,366,000 miles ; and their periods from 22 hours to 79 days, 
according to their distances. 

The distances and periods of the satellites of Batam are as foDows : 

DIsUnm fn milM. Periodic times. DieUaee in milM. Peilodie tiioM. 

1st 188,000 day 89 hours | 6th 861,000 4 days 18 boors. 

8d 168,000 1 « 8 »» 6th 811,000 16 " 22 ** 

8d 198,000 1 " 81 « ITth 8,888,000 T9 " T •• 

4th 851,000 9 " IT " I 

Of the 8th satellite recently discovered, we have as yet much 
less knowledge than of its predecessors. 
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509. The most distant of these satellites is the largest, sap 
posed to be about the size of Mars ; and the remainder grow 
smaller as they are nearer the primary. They kre seldom eclipsed, 
on account of the great inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic, 
except twice in thirty years, when the rings are edgewise toward 
the Sun, The eighth satellite, which has been studied more than 
all the rest, is known to revolve once upon its axis during every 
periodic revolution ; from which it is inferred that they all 
revolve on their respective axis in the same manner. 

STSnH or BATUBM— HO BCLirSK. 

Let the line A B represent the plane 
of the planet's orbit, D his axis, and 
E F the plane of his rings. The satdlites 
being in the plane of the rings will 
revolye around the shadow of the pri- 
mary, instead of passing through it, and 
being eclipsed. 

At the time of his equinoxes, however, 
when the rings are turned toward the 
Sun (see A and E, cut, page 242) they 
must be in the center of the shadow on 

608. The rerolutionsT Shape and position of their orbits? Distances flrom their prt 
mary? 609. Oomparatiye siso? 
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the opposite side ; and the moons, reyolying in the plane of the rings, must pass Uiroogh 
the shadow at every reyolation. The eighth, however, may sometimes escape, on account 
of his departure from the plane of the rings, as shown in the cut. 

610. The theory of the satellites of Saturn is less perfect than 
than that of the satellites of Jupiter. The difficulty of obserr- 
ing their eclipses, and of measuring their elongations from their 
primary, have prevented astronomers from determining, with 
their usual precision, their mean distances and revolutions. But 
of this we are certain : there is no planet in the solar system, 
whose firmament presents such a variety of splendid and mag- 
nificent objects as that of Saturn. 

The various aspects of the seven moons, one riring above the horison, while another Is 
Betting, and a third approaching to the meridian ; one entering into an eclipse, and 
another emerging from one ; one appearing as a crescent, and another with a gibbous 
phase ; and sometimes the whole of them shining in the same hemisphere, in one bright 
assemblage I The majestic motion of the rings — at one time illuminating the sky with 
their splendor, and eclipsing the stars ; at another, casting a deep shade over certain 
regions of the planet, and unveiling to view the wonders of the starry firmament, are 
scenes worthy of the majesty of the Divine Being to unfold, and of rational creatures to 
contemplate. 

Such displays of Wisdom and Omnipotence, lead us to conclude that the numerous 
splendid ofc^ects connected with this planet, were not created merely to shed their luster 
on nak^ rocks and barren sands ; but that an immense population of intelligent beings 
is placed in those regioQS, to ei\joy the bounty, and adore the goodness, of their great 
Creator. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PRIMARY PLANETS.— URANUS AND NEPTUNE. 

511. TJranxjs is the next planet in order from the Sun, beyond 
or above Saturn. To the naked eye, it appears like a star of 
only the 6th or 1th magnitude, and of a pale, bluish white ; but 
it can seldom be seen, except in a very fine, clear night, and in 
the absence of the Moon. Through a telescope, he exhibits a 
small, round, uniformly illuminated disc, without rings, belts, or 
discernible spots. His apparent diameter is about 4", from 
which he never varies much, owing to the smallness of our orbit 
in comparison with his own. 

610. Is the system of Saturn weU understood Y Why not? Of what are we surer 
What •cenee must it present? To what conclusion must these phen(»n«na lead us? 
ML Position and appearance of Uranus ? Through a telescope ? 
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8tr John Heraehel says he ia without discernible fpots, and yet in his tables he I lys 
down the time of the planet's rotation fwhich could only be ascertained by the rotatum 
of spots upon the planet's disc;, at 9)i hours. This time is probably given on the 
authority of Schroeter, and is marked as doubtful by Dr. HerscheL 

512. The motion of Uranus^ in longitude is still slower than 
that of Saturn. It moves over but one degree of its orbit in 
85 days ; hence he will be seven years in passing, over one sign 
or constellation. His periodic time being 84 years 27 days, his 
eastward motion can amount to only about 4^ IV in a whole 
year. To detect this motion requires instruments and close 
observations. At this date (1856), Uranus has passed over 
about i of his orbit, since his discovery in 1781 ; and in 1865 
will have traversed the whole circuit of the heavens, and reached 
the point where Herschel found him 84 years before. 

It is remarkable that fhts body was obserred as far back as 1690. It was seen three 
thnes by Flamstead, once by Bradley, once by Mayer, and eleyen times by Lononnier, 
who registered it among the stars ; but not one of them suspected it to be a planet. 

513. The inequalities in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
which could not be accounted for from the mutual attractions 
of these planets, led astronomers to suppose that there existed 
another planet beyond the orbit of Saturn, by whose action 
these irregularities were produced. This conjecture was con- 
firmed March 13th, 1781, when Dr. Herschel discovered the 
motions of this body, and thus proved it to be a planet. 

614. The mean distance of Uranus from the Sun is 
1,828,000,000 of miles ; more than twice the mean distance of 
Saturn. His sidereal revolution is performed in 84 years and 
1 month, and his motion in his orbit is 15,600 miles an hoar. 
He is supposed to have a rotation on his axis, in common with 
the other planets ; but astronomers have not yet been able to 
obtain any ocular proof of such a motion 

515. His diameter is estimated at 34,000 miles ; which would 
make his volume more than 80 times larger than, the Earth's. 
To his inhabitants, the Sun appears only the -^j part as large 
as he does to us ; ajid of course they receive from him only that 
small proportion of light and heat. It may be shown, however, 
that the ^^7 part of the Sun's light exceeds the illuminating 
power of 800 full moons. This, aSded to the light they must 
receive from their six satellites, will render their days and 
nights far from cheerless. 

613. His motion in longitude T Periodic time? Angular motion per year? How far 
has he been traced since his discoreryf When complete his rerolution ? Was he ever 
seen previous to 1781 f By whom? Why are they not the dUcovarers, then ? ,518. Was 
his ezlstenoe suspected prerious to 1781 r What rround for the suspicion f How proved 
to be a planet r 514. Mean distance? Sidereal revolution? Hourly motion in urbltf 
KoUtion on axis? 515. Diameter ? Volume? Light and heat? Use of satefiifr-s? 
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516. XJranns is attended by six moons or satellites, which 
revolve about him in different periods, and at various distances. 
Four of them were discovered by Sir William Herschel, and two 
by his sister, Miss Caroline Herschel. It is possible that others 
remain yet to be discovered. 

Sir Williftm Hersohd reckoned six, though no other observer has confirmed this opinion ; 
and ey&a. his son, Sir John Herschel, seems to consider the existence of six satellites quite 
doabtful. After mentioning the two most conspicuous, he says : »* Of the remaining four, 
whose existence, though announced with considerable confidence by their original dis- 
ooyerer, could hardly be regarded as fully demonstrated, two only have been hitherto' 
Tk-ohaeTYcd."—Ot£mne8 of Astronomy y Article 661. The two that be regarded as doubt- 
ftil he supposed would be found, if at all, in orbits exterior to those of the other four. 

The distance from the planet and periodic times of the satellites of Uranus, respectively, 
are as follows : 

Dist. inmUes. Periodic Tunes. Dut.mmnM. Periodic Timet. 

D. H. M. S. D. H. M. S. 

1 224,000 5 21 25 2014.... 890,000 11 10 66 » 

8 296,000 8 16 67 47 6 717,000 88 01 48 00 

8 840,000 10 28 03 47 6 1,656,000 107 16 89 66 



NEPTUNE. 

617. This is the most distant of the primary planets, and in 
some respects one of the most interesting. It is about 31,000 miles 
in diameter, is situated at the mean distance of 2,850,000,000 
miles from the Sun, and revolves around him in 164 years. So 
remote is this newly-discovered member of the solar system, that 
for a body to reach it, moving- at railroad speed, or 30 miles an 
hour, would require more than twenty thousand years ! 

618. The circumstances of the discovery of this planet are at 
once interesting and remarkable. Such is the regularity of the 
planetary motions, that astronomers are enabled to predict, with 
great accuracy, their future places in the heavens, and to con- 
struct tables, exhibiting their positions for ages to come. Soon 
after the disoivery of Uranus, in 1181, his orbit was computed, 
and a table constructed for determining his future positions in 
the heavens, but instead of following the prescribed path, or 
occupying his estimated positions, he was found to be yielding to 
some mysterious and unaccountable influence, under which he 
was gradually leaving his computed orbit, and failing to meet 
conditions of the tables. 

616. Number of Moons? By whom discoTered? Is it certain that Uranus has six 
■atelUtesf Why doubtful? 617. Distance and diameter of Neptune? Period? How 
long to pass from the Sun to it at railroad speed? 618. What remarkable clrcum- 
itances respecting its discovery? Perturbation ? 
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519. At first this discrepancy between the observed and the 
estimated places of Uranns, was charged upon the tables, and a 
new orbit and new tables were computed, which it was thought 
coald not fail to represent the futnre places of the planet. Eat 
these also seemed to be erroneoos, as it was soon discovered that 
the computed and observed places did not agree, and the differ- 
ence was becoming greater and greater every year. This was 
an anomaly in the movements of a planetary body. It was not 
strange that it should be subject to perturbations, from the attrac- 
tive influebce of the large planets Jupiter and Saturn, as these 
were known to act upon hun, as well as upon each other, and 
the smaller planets, producing perturbations in their orbits, but 
all this had been taken into the account in constructing the 
tables, and still the planet deviated from its prescribed path. 

520. To charge the discrepancy to the tables, was no longer 
reasonable, though it was thought perhaps sufficient allowance 
had not been made, in their computation, for the disturbing influ- 
ence of Jupiter and Saturn. To determine this question, M. Le- 
verrier, of Paris, undertook a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject, and soon ascertained that the disturbing influence upon 
IJranns of all the known planets, was not sufficient to account 
for the anomalous perturbations already described, and that they 
were probably caused by some unknown pkmet, revolving beyond 
the orbit of Uranus. From the amount and eflTect of this dis- 
turbing influence from an unknown source, the distance, magni- 
tude, and position of the imaginary planet were computed. 

521. At this stage of the investigation, Leverrier wrote to 
his friend. Dr. Galle, of Berlin, requesting him to direct his 
telescope to that part of the heavens in which his calculations 
had located the new planet, when lo I there he lay, a thousand 
millions of miles beyond the orbit of Uranus, and yet within less 
than one degree of the place pointed out by Leverrier 1 This 
was on the 1st of September, 1846. *" 

522. While M. Leverrier was engaged in his calculations at 
Paris, Mr. Adams, a young mathematician of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, was discussing the same great problem, and had arrived at 
similar results even before M. Leverrier, though entirely igno- 
rant of each other's labors or conclusions. This seems to estab- 



619. To whftt attributed at first? What done to correct? What then? 520. What 
next undertaken, and by whom ? What result and conclusion ? 621. What remarkable 
computation and letter? Result of Dr. Oalle*8 search? 622. Who else investigating 
the subject at tlie same time? ms conclusions? What fact does this establish? Why 
not Adams the discoverer ? 
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lish the fact, that the new planet was discorered by ealcnlation, 
though the failure of Mr. Adams to publish his conclusions, cut 
off his right to the honor of the discovery. 

523. Since the discovery of this planet, it has been ascertained 
that it was seen as far back as 1*795, though supposed to be a 
fixed star, and catalogued as such ; and that all the irregulari- 
ties of Uranus, with which astronomers were so much perplexed, 
are perfectly accounted for by the influence of the new planet. 

524. On the 12th of October, 1846, Mr. Lassell, of Starfield, 
near Liverpool, discovered a satellite attendant upon'Leverrier, 
and also, as he supposes, one or more fings similar to those of 
Saturn ; but though the secondary has often been seen by others 
since, and has been made the basis of elaborate calculations 
respecting the mass of the primary, no further discovery of the 
rings has been made by any other observer. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COMETS— THEIR NATURE, MOTIONS, ORBITS, &o. 

525. CoKETS, whether viewed as ephemeral meteors, or as 
substantial bodies, forming a part of the solar system, are objects 
of no ordinary interest.. - When, with uninstructed gaze, we look 
upwards, to the clear sky of evening, and behold, among the 
multitudes of heavenly bodies, one, blazing with its long train 
of light, and rushing onward towards the center of our system, 
we insensibly shrink back as if in the presence of a supernatural 
being. But when, with the eye of astronomy, we follow it 
through its perihelion, and trace it far off, beyond the utmost 
verge of the solar system, till it is lost in the infinity of space, 
not to return for centuries, we are deeply impressed with a sense 
of that power which could create and set in motion such 
bodies. 

526. Comets are distinguished from the other heavenly bodies, 
by their appearance and motion. The appearance of the "planets 

fi28. Has Neptune ever been seen prior to 1846? What supposed to be? Does it 
account for the perturbation of Uranus? 524. Has Neptune a satellite? When, and 
by whom discovered? What said of ringgf 525. Subject of this chapter? Row 
comets regarded by the uninstructed ? By the astronomer? 526. How distinguished 
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is globular, and their motion around the Sun is nearly in the 
same plane, and from west to east ; but the comets hare 
variety of forms, and their orbits are not confined to any par- 
ticular part of the heavens ; nor do they observe any one general 
dir^ection. 

- The orbits of the planets approach nearly to circles, while 
fliose of the comets are very elongated ellipses. A wire hoop, 
for example, will represent the orbit of a planet. If two oppo- 
site sides of the same hoop be extended, so that it shall be long 
and narrow it will then represent the orbit of a comet. The 
Sun is always in one of the foci of the comet's orbit. 
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Here it will be seen that the orbit is yery eccentric, that the perihelion point is yerj 
near the Sun, and the aphelion point rery remote. 

There is, howerer, a practical diflOculty of a pectdiar nature which embarrasses the 
solution of the question as to the form of the cometary orbits. It so hai^ens that the 
only part of the course of a comet which can ever be Tisible, is a portion throughout 
which the ellipse, the parabola, and hyperbola, so closely resemble each other, that no 
observations can be obtained with sufficient accuracy to enable us to distinguish them. 
In fact, the observed path of any comet, while risible, may belong eitlier to an ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbola. 

62'7/-That part which is usually brighter, or more opaque, than 
the other portions of the comet, is called the nudetus. This is 
surrounded by an envelope, which has a cloudy, or hairy appear- 
ance. These two parts constitute the body, and, in many 
instances, the whole of the comet. Most of them, however, are 
attended by a long train, called the tail ; though some are with- 
out this appendage, and as seen by the naked eye, are not easily 
distinguished from the planets. Others again, have no apparent 
nucleus, and seem to be only globular masses of vapor. 

Nothing is known with certainty of the composition of these bodies. The envelope 
appears to be nothing more than vapor, becoming more luminous and transparent when 

>^ 

fi-om other bodies? Form? Orbits? What practical difficulty mentioned? 627. 
What is the niuUeus of a comet ? The erwelope t The tail t Have all comets these 
three parts? Do we understand of what they are composed? What evidence of their 
extreme tenuity? 
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approaching the flan. As the comets pass between os and the fixed stars, their enyeiopes 
and tails are so thin, that stars of yery small magnitude may be seen through them. 
Some comets, having no nacleus, are transparent throughout their irhole extent. 

9^28. The nucleus of a comet sometimes appears opaque, and 
it then resembles a planet. Astronomers, however, are not 
agreed upon this point. Some affirm that the nucleus is always 
transparent, and that comets are in fact nothing but a mass of 
vapor, more or less condensed at the center. By others it is main- 
tained that the nucleus is sometimes solid and opaque. It 
seems probable, however, that there are three classes of comets, 
viz. ; 1st. Those which have no nucleus, being transparent 
throughout their whole extent ; 2d. Those which have a trans- 
parent nucleus ; and, 3d. Those having a nucleus which is solid 
and opaque. 

529. A comet, when at a distance from the Sun, viewed 
through a good telescope, has the appearance of a dense vapor 
surrounding the nucleus, and sometimes flowing far into the 
regions of space. As it approaches the Sun, its light becomes 
more brilliant, till it reaches its perihelion, when its light is more 
dazzling than that of any other celestial body, the Sun excepted. 
In this part of its orbit are seen to the best advantage the phe- 
nomena of this wonderful body, which has, from remote antiquity, 
Jbeen the specter of alarm and terror. 

^ ' ' 530. The luminous train of a comet usually foUows it, as it 
approaches the S.un, and goes before it^ when the comet recedes 
from the Sun ; sometimes the tail is considerably curved towards 
the region to which the comet is tending, and in some instances, 
it has been observed to form a right angle with a line drawn 
from the Sun through the center of the comet. The tail of the 
comet of 1T44, formed nearly a quarter of a circle ; that of 
1689 was curved like a Turkish sabre. (Map IX., Fig. 13.) 
Sometimes the same comet has several tails. That of 1*744 had, 
at one time, no less than six, which appeared and disappeared in 
a few days. (See Map IX., Fig. 14.) The comet of 1823 
had, for several days, two tails ; one extending towards the Sun, 
and the other in the opposite direction. 

^531. Comets, in passing among and near the planets, are ma- 
terially drawn aside from their courses, and in some cases have 
their orbits entirely changed. This is remarkably true in regard 

528. What difference of opinion respecting the nucleus of comets ? What probable 
solution r 529. How do they appear when Tiewed through a telescope at a distance 
from the Sun? As it approaches him? Where seen to best adrantagef 580. Usual 
direction of the trains of comets? Other positions? Comet of 1744? Of 1689? Of 
1688? 5S1. Influence of attraction upon comets? niustrations ? Comet of 3770? 

11* 
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to Japiter, which seems by some strange fatality to be constantly 
in their way, and to serve as a perpetual stambllng-block to 
them. 

** The renuirkable oomet of 1770, which was found by Lexell to reroLre in a moderate 
elHpse, in a period of about five years, actually got mtangled among the satellites of 
Jupiter, and thrown out of its orbit by the attractions of that planet," and has not been 
heard of aince.—Hermshelt p. 810. By this extraordinary rencontre, the motions of 
Jupiter*s satellites suffered not the least perceptible derangement ; a suflScient proof of 
the aeriform nature of the comet's mass. 

y 532. It is clear frc^m observation, that comets contain very 
little matter. For they produce little or no effect on the motion 
of the planets when passing near those bodies ; it is said that a 
comet, in 1454, eclipsed the Moon ; so that it must have been 
very near the Earth ; yet no sensible effect was observed to be 
produced by this cause, upon the motion of the Earth or the 
Moon. 

The obterrations of philosophers upon comets^are as yet detected nothing of their 
nature. Tycho Brahe and Appian supposed their tails to be produced by the rays of the 
Sun transmitted through the nucleus, which they supposed to be transparent, and to ope- 
rate as a lens. Kepler thought they were occasioned by the atmosphere of the comet, 
driven off by Uie impulse of the Son's rays. This opinion, with some modification, was 
also maintained by Euler. Sir Isaac Newton conjectured that they were a thin Taper, 
rising from the heated nucleus, as smoke ascends from the Earth ; while Dr. Hamilton 
supposed them to be streams of electricity. 

*' That the luminous part of a comet," says Sir John Herschel, " is something in the 
nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, suspended in a transparent atmosphere, is OTident from 
a fact which has been often noticed — via., that the portion of the tail where it comes up 
to, and surrounds the head, is yet separated from it by an interval less luminous ; as we 
often see one layer of clouds laid over another with a considerable clear space between 
them." And again : " It follows that these can only be regarded as great masses of thin 
vapor, susceptible of being penetrated through their whole substance by the sunbeams.** 

533. Comets have always been considered by the ignorant and 
superstitious, as the harbingers of war, pestilence, and famine. 
Nor has this opinion been, even to this day, confined to the 
unlearned. It was once universal. And when we examine the 
dimensions and appearances of some of these bodies, we cease 
to wonder that they produced universal alarm. 

According to the testimony of the early writers, a comet which could be seen in day- 
light with the naked eye, made its appearance 48 years before the birth of our Saviour. 
This date was just after the death of CsBsar, and by the Romans, the comet was believed 
to be his metamorphosed soul, armed with fire and vengeance. This comet Is again men- 
tioned as appearing in 1106, and then resembling the Sun in brightness, being of a great 
siie, and having an immense tail. In the year 1402, a comet was seen, so brilUant as to 
be discerned at noon-day. 

534. In 1456, a large comet made its appearance. It spread 
a wider terror than was ever known before. The belief was very 
general, among all classes, that the comet would destroy the 
Earth, and that the Day of Judgment was at hand I 

682. What said' of their physical natures ? Opinion of Tycho Brahe ? Of Kepler and 
Boler ? Of Newton and Dr. Hamilton ? Of Sir John Herschel ? 688. How have comets 
usually been regarded by the ignorant? What remarkable comet mentioned? 684. 
What comet in 1466 ? Effect of its appearance ? Has it appeared since ? Its period f 
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The same comet appeared again in the years 1531, 160*7, 1682, 
1158 and 1835. It passed its perihelion in November, 1835, 
and will re-appear every 15^^ years thereafter. 

At the time of the appearaace of this comet, the Turks extended their yictorious arms 
across the Hellespont, and seemed destined to overrun all Europe. This added not a 
Uttle to the general gloom. Under all these impressions, the people seemed totally regard- 
less of the present, and anxious only for the future. The Romish Church held at this 
time unbounded sway oyer the liyes, and fortunes, and consciences of men. To prepare 
the world for its expected doom, Pope Gaiixtus III. ordered the Atc Maria to be repeated 
three times a day, instead of two. He ordered the church bells to be rung at noon, 
which was the origin of that practice, so universal in Christian churches. To the Ave 
Maria, the prayer was added—-*' Lordl save as from the Devil, the Turk and the Comet ;>* 
and once, each day, these three obnoxious personages suffered a regular excommuni" 
eatioB. 

The Pope and clergy exhibitim^ such £ear. It is not a matter of wonder that It became 
Che ruling passion of the multitude. The churches and convents were crowded for con- 
fession of sins ; and treasures uncounted were poured into the Apostolic chamber. 

The comet, after suffering some months of daily cursing and excommunication, began 
to show signs of retreat, and soon disappeared from those eyes in which it found no 
favor. Joy and tranquillity soon returned to the falthftil sol^ects of the Pope, but not so 
their money and lands. The people, however, became satisfied that their lives, and the 
safety of the world, had been cheaply p'Urchased. The Pope, who had achieved so signal 
a victory over the monster of the sky, had checked the progress of the Turk, and kept, 
for the present, his Satanic majesty at a safe distance ; while the Church of Rome, 
retaining her unbounded wealth, was enabled to continue that inflttenee over her follow- 
ers, which she retains, in part, to this di^. 

535, The comet of 1680 would have been still more alarming 
than that of 1456, had not science robbed it of its terrors, and 
history pointed to the signal failure of its predecessor. This 
comet was of the largest size, and had a tail whose enormous 
length was more than nmettf-six millions of miles, (Map IX, 
Fig. 75.) 

At its greatest distance, it is 13,000,000,000 of miles from 
the San ; and at its nearest approach, only 574,000 miles from 
his center ;* or about 130,000 miles from his surface. In that 

* In Brewster*s edition of Ferguson, this distance is stated as only 49,000 miles. This 
Is evidently a mistake; for if the comet approached tbe 8«n*s center within 49,000 miles, 
It would penetraie 890,000 miles below the surface 1 Taking Ferguson*s own elements for ■ 
computing fte perihelion distance, the result will be 494,460 miles. The mistake may be 
accounted for, by supposing that the cypher had been omitted in the copy, and the period 
pointed off one ftgure farther to the left. Yet, with this alteration, it would be still incor« 
rect ; because the Earth*s mean distance from the Sun, which is the integer of this calcu- 
lation, is assumed at 82,000,000 of miles. The ratio of the comet^s perihelion distance 
from the Sun, to the Earth*s mean distance, as given by M. Pingr6, is as 0.00608 to 1. 
This multlpUed into 95,278,869, gives 674,500 miles for the comet's perihelion distance 
from the Sun^s oefOer; from which, if we substract his semi-diameter, 448,840 miles, we 
shall have 180,660 miles, the distance of the comet from the surface of tiie Sun. 

Again, If we divide the Earth's mean distance from the Sun, by the comet's perihelion 
distance, we shall find that the latter is only l-166th part of the Earth's distance. Now 
the square of 166 is 27,556 ; and this expresses the number of times that the Sun appears 
larger to the comet, In the above situation, than it dpes to the Earth. Squire mf^kes i( 
84,596 times larger. • . t r . 

According to Newton, the yeloclty Is 880,000 n^ile^ pe|r hq^r, l^ort reoenfc discoveries 
indicate a velocity of 1,240,108 mUes per hour. 

Incidents respecting the Turjd and Obnrob of Borne f 685. Comet of 1680 ? Length of 
Its tail? Aphelion andperihelion distances? Rapidity of its motion when nearest the Sun ? 
What error cprrectedr Appearance of the Sun from that point? Heat of the comet? 
Indicates what? FaneifUl theory of Dr. Whlston, and remarks upon it ? 
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part of its orbit which is nearest the San, it flies with the amaz- 
ing swiftness of 1,000,000 miles in an hoar, and the San, as seen 
from it, appears 27,000 times larger than it appears to as ; con- 
seqaently, it is then exposed to a heat 27,000 times greater than 
the solar heat at the Earth. This intensity of heat exceeds, 
seyeral thonsand times, that of red-hot iron, and indeed all the 
degrees of heat that we are able to prodace. A simple mass of 
yapor, exposed to a thoasandth part of snch a heat, would be 
at once dissipated in space — a pretty strong indication that, 
however volatile are the elements of which comets are composed, 
they are, nevertheless, capable of endaring an inconceivable 
intensity of both heat and cold. 

This ii the ooraet which, according to the reyeries of Dr. Whiston and others, deluged 
the world in the time of Moah. Whiston was the friend and saccessor of Newton ; bat, 
anxious to know more than is revealed, he passed the bounds of sober philosophy, and 
presumed not only to fix the residence of the damned, but also the nature of their punish- 
ment. According to this theory, a comet was the awftal prison-house in which, as it 
wheeled from the remotest regions of darlmess and cold Into the yery yiciuity of the 
Sun, harrying its wretched tenants to the extremes of perishing cold and devouring fire, 
the Almighty was to dispense the severities of his justice. Such theories msy be ingenious, 
but they have no basis of facts to rest upon. They more properly belong to the chimeras 
^ of Astrology, than to the science of Astronomy. 

636. When we are told by philosophers of great caution and 
high reputation, that the fiery train of the comet, just alluded 
to, extended from the horizon to the zenith ; and that that of 
1744 had, at one time, six tails, each 6,000,000 of miles long, 
long, and that another, which appeared soon after, had one 
40,000,000 of miles long, and when we consider also the incon- 
ceivable velocity with wMch they speed their flight through the 
solar system, we may cease to wonder if, in the darker ages, 
they have been regarded as evil omens. 

But these idle fantasies are not peculiar to any age or country. Even in our own 
times, the beautiftil comet of 1811, the most splendid one of modesn times, was generally 
considered among the superstitions, as the dread harbinger of the war which was 
declared in the following spring. It is well known that an indefinite apprehension of a 
more dreadful catastrophe lately pervaded both continents, in anticipation of Biela*s 
comet of 1882. 

637. The nucleus of the comet of 1811, according to observa- 
tions made near Boston, was 2617 miles in diameter, correspond- 
ing nearly to the size of the Moon. The brilliancy with which 
it shone, was equal to one-tenth of that of the Moon. The 
envelope, or aeriform covering surrounding the nucleus, was 
24,000 miles thick, about five hundred times as thick as the 
atmosphere which encircles the Earth ; making the diameter of 
comet, including its envelope, 60,617 miles. It had a very 

' ■ II ■ . ■ ■■ \ — — 

586. Why not strange that these comets were regarded as evil omens ? Are such super* 
Btitions peculiar to any age or country ? What illustrations f &87. Sise of the '--— ' 
of 181 1 ? Its motion at its perihelion ? 
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luminous tail, whose greatest length was om hundred viillions of 
miles. Map IX., Pig. 16. This comet moved, in its perihelion, 
with an almost inconceivable velocity — fifteen hundred times 
greater than that of a ball bursting from the mouth of a cannon. 
638. According to Regiomontanus, the comet of 1472 moved 
over an arc of 120° in one day. Brydone observed a comet at 
Palermo in ITtO, which passed through 60° of a great circle in 
the heavens in 24 hours. Another comet, which appeared in 
1*159, passed over 41° in the same time. The conjecture of Dr. 
Halley, therefore, seems highly probable, that if a body of such a 
size, having any considerable density, and moving with such a 
velocity, were to strike our Earth, it would instantly reduce it 
to chaos, mingling its elements in ruin. 

The transient efiSect of a body passing near the Earth, could scarcely amoant to anj 
great convulsion, says Dr. Brewster ; but if the Earth were actually to receive a shock 
from one of these bodies, ^' having any considerable density," the consequences would 
indeed be awful. A new direction would be given to its rotary motion, and It would 
revolve around a new axis." The seas, forsaking their beds, would be hurried, by their 
centrifugal force, to the new equatorial regions ; islands and continents, the abodes of 
men and animals, would be covered by the universal rush of the waters to the new 
equator, and every vestige of human Industry and genius would be at once destroyed. 
But BO far as we are as yet acquainted with these singular bodies, they are altogether too 
light and gasseous to produce any such results by collision. 

9^539. The chances against such an event, however, are so very 
numerous, that there is no reason to dread its occurrence. The 
French government, not long since, called the attention of some 
of her ablest mathematicians and astronomers to the solution of 
this problem ; that is, to determine upon matkejnatical principles, 
how mcun/y cha)nc£s of collision the Earth was exposed to. After a 
mature examination, they reported — " We have found that, of 
281,000,000 of chances-, there is only one unfavorable — there ex- 
ists but one which can produce a collision between the two bodies." 

** Admitting, then," say they, "for a moment, that the comets which may strike the 
Earth with their nucleuses, would annihilate the whole human race ; the danger of death 
to each Individual, resulting from the appearance of an tmknown oametj would be 
exactly equal to the risk he would run, if in an urn there was only ans Hngls white ball 
among a total number of 281,000,000 balls, and that his condemnation to death would be 
the inevitable consequence of the white ball being produced at the first drawing." 

A little reBection, however, will show that all such fears are groundless. The same 
unerring hand that guides the ponderous planet in its way, directs also the majestio 
comet ; and where infinite wisdom and almighty power direct, it is ahnost profane to talk 
of collision or accident. 
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640. We have before stated that comets, unlike the planets, 
observe no one direction in their orbits, but approach to, and 
recede from their great center of attraction, in every possible 

088. Velocity of the comet of 1472? Of 1770? Of 1759? Dr. Halley 's conjecture? 
Dr. Brewster's? Could a comet produce any such eflfeets? 689. Is such a collision 
probable? Why not? 640. What said of the orbits of comets and their various 
directions ? 
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direction. Nothing can be more sablime, or better calcolated to 
fill the mind with profound astonishment, than to contemplate the 
revolution of comets, while in that part of their orbits which 
comes within the sphere of the telescope. Some seem to come 
up from the immeasurable depths below the ecliptic, and, having 
doubled the heavens' mightj cape, again plunge downward with 
their fiery trains, 

** On the long trayel of a thooaand years." 

Others appear to come down from the zenith of the universe 
to double their perihelion about the Sun, and then reascend far 
above all human vision. Others are dashing through the solar 
system in all possible directions, and apparently without any 
undisturbed or undisturbing path prescribed by Him who guides 
and sustains them all. 

541. Until within a few years, it was universally believed that 
the periods of their revolutions must necessarily be of prodigious 
length ; but within a few years, two comets have been discov- 
ered, whose revolutions are performed, comparatively, within 
our own neighborhood. To distinguish them from the more 
remote, they are denominated the Comets of a short period. The 
first was discovered in the constellation Aquarius, by two French 
astronomers, in the year 1T86. The same comet was again 
observed by Miss Caroline Herschel, in the constellation Cygnus, 
in 1*795, and again in 1805. In 1818, Professor Encke deter- 
mined the dimensions of its orbit, and the period of its sidereal 
revolution ; for which reason it has been called " Suckers Comei." 
Map IX., Fig. ni. 

This comet performs its reyolution around the Sun in about 8 years and 4 months, in 
an elliptical orbit which lies wholly within the orbit of Jupiter. Its mean distance from 
the Sun is 212,000,000 of miles; the eccentricity of its orbit is 179,000,000 of miles; con- 
sequently, is 868,000,000 of miles nearer the Sun in its perihelion, than it is in ito aphe> 
lion. It was yisible throughout the United States in 1825, when it presented a fine 
appearance. It was also observed at its next return in 1828 ; but its return to its perihe- 
lion on the 6th of May, 1882, was inyisible in the United States, on account of its great 
southern declination. It has returned at regular periods since that time. 

r 542. The second " comet of a short period," was observed in 
1772 ; and was seen again in 1805. It was not until its reap- 
pearance in 1826, that astronomers were able to determine the 
elements of its orbit, and the exact period of its revolution. 
This was successfully accomplished by M. Biela of Josephstadt 9 
hence it is called Biela^s Comet. 

541. What opinion respecting their periods? What distinction in comets founded on 
the lengths of their periods? History of " JS^ri^e'« Comet f" Its period, orbit, mean 
distance, eccentricity of its orbit? 542. History of *'Biela*s Comet P' Its diameter? 
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According to obserrationa made m>on it in 1806, by the celebrated Dr. Gibers, Itt 
diameter, including its envelope, is 42,280 miles. It is a curious fact, that the path of 
Biela*8 Comet passes very near to that of the Earth ; so near, that at the moment the 
center of the comet is at the point nearest to the Earth's path, the matter of the comet 
extends beyond that path, and includes a portion within it Thus, if the Earth were at 
that point of its orbit which is nearest to the path of the comet, at the same moment 
that the comet should be at that point of its orbit which is nearest to the path of the 
Earth, the Earth would be enTeloped in the nebulous atmosphere of the comet. 

With respect to the eflTect which might be produced upon our atmosphere by such a 
circumstance, it is impossible to offer anything but the most yague conjecture. Sir John 
Herschel was able to distinguish stars as minute as the 16th or 17th magnitude through 
the body qf the eomet t Hence it seems reasonable to infer, that the nebulous matter of 
which it is composed, must be infinitely more attenuated than our atmosphere ; so that 
for every particle of cometary matter which we should inhale, we should inspire millions 
of particles of atmospheric air. 

543 This is one of the comets that was to come into collision 
with the Earth, and to blot it out from the Solar System. In 
returning to its perihelion, November 26th, 1832, it was comput- 
ed that it would cross the Earth's orbit at a distance of only 
18,500 miles. It is evident that if the Earth had been in that 
part of her orbit at the same time with the comet, our atmos- 
phere would have mingled with the atmosphere of the comet, 
and the two bodies, perhaps, have come in contact. But the 
comet -passed the Earth's orbit on the 29th of October, in the 
8th degree of Sagittarius, and the Earth did not arrive at that 
point until the 30th of November, which was 32 days after- 
wards. 

If we multiply the number of hours in 82 days, by 68,000 (the velocity of the Earth pet 
hour), we shall find that the Earth was more than 52,000,000 miles behind the comet when 
it crossed her orbit. Its nearest approach to the Earth at any time, was about 51,000,000 
of miles ; its nearest approach to the Sun, was about 88,000,000 of miles. Its mean dis- 
tance from the Sun, or half the longest axis of its orbit, is 887,000,000 of miles. Ittf 
eccentricity is 258,000,000 of miles ; consequently, it is 507,000,000 of miles nearer the 
Sun in its perihelion than it is in its aphelion. The period of its sidereal revolution is 
2460 days, or about %%, days. 

544. Although the comets of Encke and Biela are objects of 
very great interest, yet their short periods, the limited space 
within which their motion is circumscribed, and consequently the 
very slight disturbance which they sustain from the attraction 
of the planets, render them of less interest to physical astrono- 
my than those of longer periods. They do not, like them, rush 
from the invisible and inaccessible depths of space, and, after 
sweeping our system, depart to distances with the conception of 
which the imagination itself is confounded. They possess none 
of that grandeur which is connected with whatever appears to 
break through the fixed order of the universe. 

What curious fact stated f What result if the Earth were to be enveloped in the comet? 
548. What mischief formerly anticipated firom Biela's comet t Its return in 1882 ? Hoit 
near a collision in dUlcmce and in timet Its nearest approach to the Earth ? To the 
Sun? Its mean distance from him? Its eccentricity and period? 644. Why are the 
comets of short periods less Interesting than others ? For what comet is it reserved ro 
afford grounds for the proudest triumphs of mathematical science? 
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It Is reserred for the comet of HaQey alone to afford the proudest triumphs to those 

Sowers of calcolation by which we are enabled to follow it in the depths of space, 
,000,000,000 of miles beyond the extreme verge of the solar system ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the disturbances which render each succeeding period of its return different from 
the last, to foretell that return with precision. To be able to predict the yery day and 
circumstances of the return of such a bodiless and eccentric wanderer, after the lapse 
of so many years, evinces a perfection of the astronomical ocUotUua that may justly 
cBallenge our admiration. 

545. "The re-appearance of Biela's comet," says Herschel, 
" whose return in 1832 was made the subject of elaborate cal- 
culations by mathematicians of the first eminence, did not disap- 
point the expectations of astronomers. It is hardly, possible to 
imagine anything more striking than the appearance, after the 
lapse of nearly seven years, of such an all but imperceptible 
cloud or wisp of vapor, true, however, to its predicted siine and 
ptacCf and obeying laws like those which regulate the planets." 

Herschel, whose Observatory was at Slough, England, observed the daily progress of 
this comet from the 24th of September, until its disappearance, compared its actual posi- 
tion from day to day, with its calculated position, and found them to agree within four 
or five minutes of time in right ascension, and within a few seconds of declination. 
Its position, then, as represented on a planisphere which the author prepared for his 
pupils, and afterwards published, was true to within a less space than one-third of its 
projected diameter. Like some others that have been observed, this comet has no lumi- 
nous train by which it can be easily recognised by the naked eye, except when it is very 
near the Sun. This is the reason why it was not more generally observed at its late 
return. 

Although this comet Is usually denominated "Blela^s comet,'* yet it seems that 
M. Gambart, director of the Observatory at Marseilles, is equally entitled to the honor of 
identifying it with the comet of 1772, and of 1806. He discovered it only 10 days aftM- 
Biela, and immediately set about calculating its elements from his own observations, which 
are thought to equal, if they do not surpass, in point of accuracy, those of every other 
asl^ronomer. 

;' 546. Up to the beginning of the 17th century, no correct 
notions had been entertained in respect to the paths of comets. 
Kepler's first conjecture was that they moved in straight lines ; 
but as that did not agree with observation, he next concluded 
that they were parabolic curves, having the Sun near the vertex, 
and running indefinitely into the regions of space at both extre- 
mities. There was nothing in the observations of the earlier 
astronomers to fix their identity, or to lead him to suspect that 
any one of them had ever been seen before ; much less that they 
formed a part of the solar system, revolving about the Sun in 
elliptical orbits that returned into themselves. 
;'-i 547. This grand discovery was reserved for one of the most 
industrious and sagacious astronomers that ever lived — this was 
Dr. Halley, the cotemporary and friend of Newton. When the 
comet of 1682 made its appearance, he set himself about observ- 
ing it with great care, and found there was a wonderful resem- 

545. Remarks on the re-appearance of Biela's comet? What remarkable calculation 
referred to? Form of this comet? Is It really Biela^s comet? 546. Former know- 
ledge of the orbits of comets? 647. What grand discovery, and by whom? Process 
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blance between it and three other comets that he found recorded, 
the comets of 1456, of 1531, and 1607. The times of their 
appearance had been nearly at equal and regular intervals ; their 
perihelion distances were nearly the same ; and he finally proved 
them to be one and the same comet, performing its circuit around 
the Sun in a period varying a little from 16 years. It is, there- 
fore, called Halleifs comet. (Map IX., Fig. 18.) 

The orbit of Halley's comet extends outward about 120,000,000 
of miles beyond the orbit of Neptune, as represented in the fol- 
lowing cut > 

OBBiT OP HALurr's oonr. 




This is the same comet that filled the eastern world with so much consternation in 1466, 
as stated on page 258, and became an object of such abhorrence to the Church of Rome. 

The periodic times of the three comets just described, are as 
follow : 

Encke's, 1212 days. 
Biela's, 2461 days. 
Halley's, 28,000 days. - 

Halley's comet, true to its predicted time and place, is now (Oct. 1885) visible in the 
evening sicy. But we behold none of those phenomena which threw our ancestors of the 
middle ages into agonies of superstitious terror. We see not the cometa horrendoi 
fnagnitfiMinia^ as it appeared in 1S05, nor that tail of enormous length which, in 1456, 
extended over two-thirds of the interval i>etween the horizon and the zenith, nor even a 
star as brilliant as was the same comet in 1682, with its taU of 80*. 

Its mean distance from the Sun is 1,718,700,000 mll^s ; the eccentricity of its orbit is 
1,658,000,000 miles ; consequently it is 8,816,000,000 miles farther from the Sun in Its 
aphelion than it is in its perihelion. In the latter case its distance from the sun is only 
65,700,000 miles; but in the former It is 8,871,700,000 miles. Therefore, though its aphe- 
lion distance be great, its mean distance is les? than that of Uranus ; and great as is the 
aphelion distance, it is but a very small fraction less than one-Jive thonsandffi part of 
that distance from the Sun, beyond which the very nearest of the fixed stars must be 
situated ; and, as the determination of their distance is negative and not positive, the 
nearest of them may be at twice or ten times that distance. 

of the discovery? Aphelion distance of Halley's comet? What former visit to our sys- 
tem referred to ? Periods of the three comets just described ? Appearance of Halley*8 
comet in 1885? Its mean distance from the Sun? How compare with that of Uranof) ? 
How does his greatest distance compare with that of the Fixed Stars? 
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648. The orbit of Encke's <>»»™ ^' several oomto. 

comet is wholly within the orbit ^^^ " -^ ... 

of Jupiter, while that of Biela's •y ^'^ "" -.^ 

extends but a short distance /* \^ 

beyond it. The aphelion dis- / ^^--^^-s^'y 

tance of Halley's comet is _./...J^f:K?!'s7jfv#^^..--" "^ '^ 

3,400,000,000 of miles, or "**' •^- 

650,000,000 of mUes beyond 
the orbit of Neptune. And 
even this is, in reality, a comet 
of short period compared with 
many that belong to our sys- 
tem. 

649. The comet of 1819 was re- 
markable for its straight wedge- 
shaped appearance — not altogether unlike a shuttle-cock. It 
exhibited none of that curvature in its form which is an almost 
universal characteristic of cometary bodies. Map IX., Fig. 79. 
650. The comet of 1843 was one of the most magnificent of 
modern times (See Map IX.,. Fig. 80). It was more than 60° 
in length. In the Southern Hemisphere it was so brilliant as 
to throw a very strong light upon the Earth. As its distance 
from the Sun varied, its color varied, from pale orange to " rose 
red," and then to white. "It passed its perihelion on the 2Uh 
of February, at which time it almost grazed the surface of the 
Sun, approaching nearer to that luminary than any comet 
hitherto observed. Its motions at this time were astonishingly 
swift, and its brilliancy such as to induce the belief that it was at 
a white heat through its whole extent. Its period is supposed 
to be 21|^ years ; consequently this must be its eighth return 
since 1668 ; and it will visit our sphere again in 1865." 

At the time of the appeurance of this comet, Rey. Mr. Miller and others were earnestly 
warning the people of the United States, that t^e world was to be burned ap on the 284 
of April following ; and the appearance of the comet was regarded by many as an indica- 
tion that the end of all things was at hand. 

:^ 661. The number of comets which have been observed since 
the Christian era, amounts to TOO. Scarcely a year has passed 
without the observation of one or two. And since multitudes 
of them must escape observation, by reason of their traversing 
that part of the heavens which is above the horizon in the day 

648. Where are the orbits of Encke's and Biela*8 comets situated? What said of Hal- 
l«y*B comet? 549. Comet of 1819? 650. That of 1848? Its length? Brimancy? 
What Tarlation in its color ? Its perihelion passage ? Heat ? Its period ? Next appear- 
ance? Incident of its last appearance ? 651. Number of comets? Why so few seen? 
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time, their whole number is probably many thousands. Comets 
so circumstanced, can only become visible by the rare coinci- 
dence of a total eclipse of the Sun — a coincidence which hap- 
pened, as related by Seneca, 60 years before Christ, when a 
large comet was actually observed very near the Sun. 

But M. Arago reasons in the following manner, with respect to the number of comets : — 
The number of ascertained comets, which, at their least distances, pass within the orbit 
of Mercury, is thirty. Assuming that the comets are uniformly distributed throughout 
the solar system, there will be 117,649 times as many comets included within the orbit of 
Uranus, as there are within the orbit of Mercury. But as there are 80 within the orbit 
of Mercury, there must be 8,529,470 within the orbit of Uranus ! 

/^ >/552. Of 91 comets whose elements have been* calculated by 
astronomers, 24 passed between the Sun and the orbit of Mer- 
cury : 33 between the orbits of Mercury and Yenus ; 21 between 
the orbits of Yenus and the Earth ; 15 between the orbits of 
Ceres and Jupiter. 49 of these comets move from east to west, 
and 49 in the opposite direction. The total number of distinct 
comets, whose paths during the visible part of their course had 
been ascertained, up to the year 1856, was about one hundred 
and fifty. 

553. What regions these bodies visit, when they pass beyond 
the limits of our view ; upon what errands they come, when 
they again revisit the central parts of our system ; what is the 
diflference between their physical constitution and that of the 
Sun and planets ; and what important ends they are destined 
to accomplish in the economy of the Universe, are inquiries 
which naturally arise in the mind, but which surpass the limited 
powers of the human understanding at present to determine. 

554. Such is the celestial system with which our Earth was 
associated at its creation, distinct from the rest of the starry 
hosts. Whatever may be the comparative antiquity of our 
globe, and the myriads of radiant bodies which nightly gem the 
immense vault above us, it is most reasonable to conclude, that 
the Sun, Earth, and planets differ little in the date of their 
origin. This, fact, at least, seems to be philosophically certain, 
that all the bodies which compose our solar system must have 
been placed at one and the same time in that arrangement, and 
in those positions in which we now behold them ; because all 
maintain their present stations, and motions, and distances, hy 
thdr mutual action on each other. Neither could it be where it 

Phenomenon 00 years before Christ? M. Arago's reasoning and conclusion? 562. 
Perihelion distances of various comets ? Directions in longitude ? Number whose paths 
have been ascertained ? 653. What inquiries awakened by the visits of cometary 
bodies? 554. Remarks respecting the date of the solar system? What supposed proof 
that the whole system was created at once ? 
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is, nor move as it does, nor aj^ear as we see it, unless they 
were all co-existent. The presence of each is essential to the 
system — ^the Sun to them, they to the Sun, and all to each 
other. This fact is a strong indication that their formation was 
simultaneous. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF THE FORCES BY WHICH THE PLANETS ARE 
RETAINED IN THEIR ORBITS. 

556. Having described the real and apparent motions of the 
bodies which compose the solar system, it may be interesting 
next to show, that these motions, however varied or complex 
they may seem, all result from one simple principle, or law, 
namely, the 

IJLW OP UNIVERSAL GRAVrTATIGN. 

By gravitation is meant, that universal law of attraction, by 
which every particle of matter in the system has a tendency to 
every other particle. This attraction, or tendency of bodies 
towards each other, is in proportion to the quantity of matter 
they contain. The Earth, being immensely large in comparison 
with all other substances in its vicinity, destroys the effect of 
this attraction between smaller bodies, by bringing them all to 



It Is said, that Sir Isaac Newton, when he was drawing to a close the demonstration of 
fche great truth, that gravity is the cause which keeps the heaTenly bodies in their orbits, 
was so much agitated with the magnitude and importance of the discoyery he was abont 
to malce, that he was unable to proceed, and desired a friend to finish what ttie intensi^ 
of his feelings did not allow him to do. 

556. The attraction of gravitation is reciprocal. All bodies 
not only attract other bodies, but are themselves attracted, and 
both according to their respective quantities of matter. The 
Sun, the largest body in bur system, attracts the Earth and all 
the other planets, while they in turn attract the Sun. The 

G55. Subject of this chapter? What is meant by grayitation f Upon what does the 
amount of this attraction depend? Influence of the Earth? Anecdote of Newton? 
656. Is attraction reciprocal? What iUustration cited? Ways in which attracUoD 
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Earth, also, attracts the Moon, and she in tarn attracts the 
Earth. A ball, thrown upwards from the Earth, is brought 
again to its surface ; the Earth's attraction not only counter- 
balancing that of the ball, but also producing a motion of the 
ball towards itself. 

This disposition, or tendency towards the Earth, is manifested in whateTer falls, whethei^ 
it be a -pebble from the hand, an apple from a tree, or an avalanche from a mountain. 
All terreatial bodies, not excepting the waters of the ocean, gravitate towards the center 
of the Earth, and it is by the same power that animals on all parts of the globe stand 
with their feet pointing to its center. 

561. The power of terrestial gravitation is greatest at the 
Earth's surface, whence it decreases both upwards and down- 
wards ; but not both ways in the same proportion. It decreases 
upwards as the square of the. distance from the Earth's center 
increases ; so that at a distance from the center equal to twice 
the semi-diameter of the Earth, the gravitating force would be 
only one-fourth of what it is at the surface. But below the sur- 
face, it decreases in the direct ratio of the distance from the 
center ; so that at a distance of half a semi-diameter from the 
center, the gravitating force is but half of what it is at the 
surface. 

WeiglU and Ora/oUy^ in this case, are synonymous terms. We say a piece of lead 
weighs a pound, or 16 ounces ; but if by any means it could be raised 4000 miles above 
the surface of the Earth, which is about the distance of the surface from the center, and 
consequently equal to two semi-diameters of the Earth above its center, it would weigh 
only one-fourth of a pound, or four ounces ; and if the same weight could be raised to an 
elevation of 12,000 miles above the surface, or four semi-diameters above the center of 
the Earth, it would there weigh only one-sixteenth of a pound, or one ounce.. 

658. The same body, at the center of the Earth, being equally 
attracted in every direction, would be without weight ; at 1000 
miles from the center it would weigh one-fourth of a pound : at 
2000 miles, one-half of a pound ; at 3000 miles, three-fourths of 
a pound ; and at 4000 miles, or at the surface, one pound. 

It is a universal law of attraction, that its power decreases as 
the squa/re of the distance increases. The converse of this is also 
true, viz.: The power increases as the square of the distant 
decreases. Giving to this law the form of a practical rule, it will 
stand thus : 

The gravity of bodies above the surface of the Ea/rth decreases 
in a duplicate ratio {or as the squares of their distances) ^ in semi- 
diameters of the Ea/rthf from the Earth's center. That is, when 

manifests itself? 667. Where is the power of terrestrial gravitation greatest? How 
diminished r In what ratio as we ascend above the Earth ? As we descend toward its 
center? Arc weight and gravity the same ? 668. What would be the weight of a body 
at the Earth's center ? At 100 miles from the center ? At 2000 miles ? At 4000 ? What 
universal law? What rule based upon this law? What illustrations given ? What rule 
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the gravity is increasing^ multiply the weight by the square of 
the distance ; but when the gravity is decreasing, divide the 
weight by the square of the distance. 

Suppose a body weighs 40 poonds at 8000 mUea aboye the Earth*s surface, what would 
It weigh at the surfaoe, estimating the Earth's semi-diameter at 4000 miles. From the 
oenter to the giren height, \8lH semi-diameters: the square of l^,or 1.5 is 2.25, which, 
multiplied into the wei^t (40), giyes SN) pounds, the answer. 

Suppose a body whidi weinis 256 pounds upon the surface of the Earth, be raised to 
the distance of the Moon (840,000 miles), what would be its weight ? Thus, 4000)240,000(60 
semi-diameters, the square of which is 8600. As the gravity in this case is decreasing, 
dUpids the weight by the square of the dUtance, and it will giTe 8600)256(l-16th of a 
pound, or 1 ounce. , 

To find to what height a glTen weight must be raised to lose a certain portion of its 
weight. 

RvuL—DUrids ths v>€ight ai Ihs twrface by ths required tpeightf and eBBtract ths 
•quar€ root of the quotient. Ex. A boy weighs 100 pounds, how high must he be carried 
to weigh bat 4 pounds ? Thus, 100 divided by 4, gives 85, the square root of which is 5 
semi-diameters, or 80,000 miles above the center. 

559. Bodies of equal magnitude do not always contain equal 
quantities of matter ; a ball of cork, of equal bulk with one of 
lead, contains less matter, because it is more porous. The Sun, 
though fourteen hundred thousand times larger than the Earth, 
being much less dense, contains a quantity of matter only 
355,000 as great, and hence attracts the Earth with a force only 
355,000 times greater than that with which the Earth attracts 
the Sun. 

The quantl^ of matter in the Sun is 780 times greater than that of all the planets and 
satellites belonging to the Solar System ; consequently, their whole united force of attrac- 
tion is 780 times less iqion the Sun, than that of the Sun upon them. 



# 
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560. The Center of Gravity of a body, is that point in which 
its whole weight is concentrated, and upon which it would rest, 
if freely suspended. If two weights, one of ten pounds, the 
other of one pound, be connected together by a rod eleven feet 
long, nicely poised on a center, and then be thrown into a free 
rotary motion, the heaviest will move in a circle with a radius of 
one foot, and the lightest will describe a circle with a radius of 
ten feef ; the center around which they move is their common 
center of gravity. (See the Figure.) 

to find what height a given weight must be raised to lose a certain portion of its 
weight? 560. Do bodies attract in proportion to their bulk? Why not? Whatlllus- 
trat<onsr Quantity of matter in the Sun? 560. What is meant by the center of 
gravity f Illustration f How with the Son and planets t How would it be if there was 
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Thus the Sun and planets move around in an imaginary point 
as a center, always preserving an equilibrium. 

If there were but one body in the universe, provided it were of uniform density, the 
center of it would be the center of gravity towards which all the surrounding portions 
would uniformly tend, and they would thereby balance each other. Thus the center of 
gravity, and the body itself, would for ever remain at rest. It would neither move up nor 
down ; there being no other body to draw it in any direction. In this case, the terms tip 
and cUnon would have no meaning, except as applied to the body itself, to express tlie 
direction of the surface from the center. 

561. Were the Earth the only body revolving about the Sun, 
as the Sun's quantity of matter is 355,000 times as great as 
that of the Earth, the Sun would revolve in a circle equal only 
to the ihree hundred amd fifty-five thousandth part of the Earth's 
distance from it ; but as the planets in their several orbits vary 
their positions, the center of gravity is not always at the same 
distance from the Sun. 

The quantity of matter in the Sun so far exceeds that of all 
the planets together, that were they all on one side of him, he 
would never be more than his own diameter from the common 
center of gravity ; the Sun is, therefore, justly considered as the 
center of the system. 

562. The quantity of matter in the Earth being about 80 
times as great as that of the Moon, their common center of 
gravity is 80 times nearer the former than the latter, which is 
about 3000 miles from the Earth's center. The secondary planets 
are governed by the same laws as their primaries, and both 
together move around a common center of gravity. Every sys- 
tem in the universe is supposed to revolve in like manner, around 
one common center, 

ATTRACTIVE AND PROJECTILE FORCES, 

563. All simple motion is naturally rectilinear ; that is, all 
bodies put in motion would continue to go forward in straight 
lines, as long as they met with no resistance or diverting force. 
On the other hand, the Sun, from his immense size, would, by 
the power of attraction, draw all the planets to him, if his 
attractive force were not counterbalanced by the primitive im- 
pulse of the planetary bodies to move in straight lines. 

564. The attractive power of a body drawing another body 

bat one body In the nniyersef 561. Suppose the Earth was the only body revolving 
around the Sun f Is the center of gravity always at the same distance from the Sun f 
Why not T How would it be if all the planets were on one side of him f 662. What is 
the amount of matter in the Earth as compared with the Moon? How with the second- 
ary planets? With other systems in the universe Y 668. What Is the character of all 
•iBi^e motion f What illustrations given f 664 What is the attraoUve power called ? 
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towards the center, is denominated Centripetal force; and the ten- 
dency of a revolving body to fly from the center in a tangent 
line, is called the Projectile or Centrifugal force. The joint 
action of these two central forces gives the planets a circalar 
motion, and retains them in their orbits as they revolve, the pri- 
maries abont the Sun, and the secondaries about their primaries. 

665. The degree of the Sun's attractive power at each par- 
ticular planet, whatever be its distance, is uniformly equal to 
the centrifugal force of the planet. The nearer any planet is to 
the Sun, the more strongly is it attracted by him ; the farther 
any planet is from the Sun, the less is it attracted .by him ; 
therefore, those planets which are the nearer to the Sun, must 
move the faster in their orbits, in order thereby to acquire cen- 
trifagal forces equal to the power of the Sun's attraction ; and 
those which are the farther from the Sun, must move the slower, 
in order that they may not have too great a degree of centri- 
fugal force, for the weaker attraction of the Sun at thoso 
distances. 

>^ LAWS OF PLANETARY MOTION. 

666. Three very important laws, governing the movements of 
the planets, were discovered by K^ler, a German astronomer, 
in 1609. In honor of then* discoverer, they are called Kffpler*s 
Laws, Kepler was a disciple of Tycho Brahe^ a noted astrono- 
mer of Denmark, and was equally celebrated 
with his reno?rned tutor. His residence and 
observatory were at Wirtemburgh, in Ger- 
many. 

The first of these laws is, that the orbits of 
all the planets are ellipticcU, having the Sv/n in 
the common focus. 

The poiDt in a planet*8 orbit nearest the Son is called the 
perihdion point, and the point most remote the aphelion point. 
J*eri/ieUon is from peri^ about or near, and heUoB, the Son ; and 
aphdian^ from apo, from, and hdios, the Sun. 

PBRIHBUON. 

From this first law of Kepler, it results that the planets more with different velocities, 
in diiferent parts of their orbits. From the aphelion to the perihelion points, the 
centripetal force cofnJ>ine8 vMh the centrifugal to accelerate the planet's motion; 
while from perihelion to aphelion points, the centripetal acts agaxniA the centrifugai 
force, and retards it. 

The tendency to depart from the center? What does the Joint action of these two Ibrcea 
produce ? 666. What relation between the Sun's attraction and the centrifugal force 
of the planets? What effect has the distance of a planet fkx>m the Sun, upon his attrac- 
tive force ? How is this increased tendency counterbalanced ? 666. What important 
Iaw&— when and by whom discovered? State the first? What are the apHeUanvoA 
periheXon points ? Derivation ? What results from this first law ? 
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i A to B in the diagram, the oentrifngal force, 
represented by the line 0, acts with the tendency to 
revolye, and the planet's motion is accelerated; but 
from B to A the same force, shown by the line D, acts 
against the tendency^to advance, and the planet is 
retarded. Hence It comes to aphelion with its least 
velocity, and to perihelion with its greatest. 

In the statement. of velocities on page 45, the tnean 
or a^eroife velocity is given. 

567. The seamd law is, that the radius 
vector of a planet describes equal areas in 
equal times. The radius is an imaginary 
line joining the center of the Snn and 
the center of the planet, in any part of 
its orbit. Vector is from veAo^ to carry ; 
hence the radius vector is a radius carried 
round. By the statement that it describes equal areas in equal 
times, is meant that it sweeps over the same surface in an hour, 
when a planet is near the Sun, and moves swiftly, as, when 
furthest from the Sun, it moves most slowly. 

The nearer a planet is to the Snn, the more rapid its RAonTB vbciob. 

motion. It follows, therefore, that If the orbit of a 
planet is an ellipse, with the Son in one of the fooL its 
rate of motion will be unequal in different parts of its 
orbit — swiftest at perihelion, and slowest at aphelion. 
I^om perihelion to aphelion the centripetal more di- 
rectly counteracts the centrifugal force, and the planet 
is retarded. On the other hand, from the aphelion to 
the perihelion point, the centripetal and oentriftigal 
forces are united, or act in a similar direction. They 
consequently hasten the planet onward, and its rate of 
motion is constantly accelerated. Now suppose, when 
the planet is at a certain point near its perihelion, we 
draw a line Arom its center to the center of the Sun. 
This line is the radiua vector. At the end of one day, 
for instance, after the planet has advanced considera- 
bly in its orbit, we draw another line in the same man- 
ner to the Sun's center, and estimate the area between 
the two lines. At another time, wheiy the planet is near 
its aphelion, we note the space over which the radius vector travels tn one day, and esti- 
mate its area. On comparison, it will be found, that notwithstanding the unequal 
velocity of the planet, and consequently of the radius vector, at the two ends of the 
ellipse, the area over which the radius vector has traveled is the same in both cases. 
The same principle obtains in every part of the planetary orbits, whatever may be their 
ellipticity or the mean distance of the planet from the Sun ; hence the rule that tlie 
raaiita vector describee eaual areas in equal times. In the preceding cut, the twelve 
triangles, numbered 1, S,%, ftc, over each of which the radius vector sweeps in equal 
times, are equaL 

568. The third law of Kepler is, that the squares of the periodic 
times of any two planets are proportioned to the cubes of their mean 
distamces from the Sv/ti. 

Take, for example, the Barth and Mars, whose periods are 8<S5-35(S4 and (186-9799 days, 
and whose distances from the Sun are hi the proportion of 1 to 1*52869, and it will be 
found that (865.2564)9: (686.9796)3 : : (1)3 : (1.62869)8. 




567. State the seaond law of Kepler? Explain it? 
Olostration? 



563. The third law? What 



BG. 
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» 

AoeordlBg to tb«M Uwi, which are known to preTftQ throagfaovt th« loUur ^ystea, 
many of Um foeto of utronomy are deduced firom other facta preTiooaly asoertained. 
They are, therefore, of great Importance, and should be etudied till they are, at least, 
thoroughly understood, if not committed to memory. 

669. From the foregoing principles, it follows, that the force 
of grayity, and the centrifugal force, are matnal oppoivng powers 
— each continnally acting against the other. Thus, the weight 
of bodies on the Earth's equator, is dindnished by the centrifugal 
force of her diurnal rotation, in the proportion of one pound for 
every 290 pounds : that is, had the Earth no motion on her 
axis, all bodies on the equator would weigh one two hundred and 
dgktf^inth fo/rt more than they now do. 

On the contrary, If her dinmal motion were accderated,the centrifngal force would be 
proportionally inereaied, and the weight of bodies at the equator would be in the same 
ratio diminished. Should the Earth reTOlre upon its axis with a Telocity which would 
make the day but 84 minutes long, instead of 24 hours, the centrifugal force would coun- 
terbalance that of gravity, and all bodies at the equator would then be absolutely desti- 
tute of weight ; and if the centriftigal force were further augmented (the Earth reyolvtaig 
in less than 84 minutes), gravitation would be completely overpowered, and all fluids 
and loose substances near the equator w<H]ld fly off from the surface. 

510. The weight of bodies, either upon the Earth, or on any 
other planet haying a motion around its axis, depends jointly 
upon the mass of the planet, and its diurnal velocity. A body 
weighing one pound upon the equator of the Earth, would 
weij?b, if removed to the equator of the Sun, 2t.9Ibs.; of Mer- 
cury, 1.03 lbs.; of Venus, 0.98 lbs.; of the Moon, l-6th of a-lb. ; 
of Mars, i lb. ; of Jupiter, 2.U6 lbs. ; of Saturn, 1.01 lbs. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PROPER MOTION OF THE SUN IN SPACE. 

X57I. Though we are accustomed to speak of the Sun as the 
fixed center of the Solar System, the idea of his fixedness is cor- 
rect only so far as his relation to the bodies revolving around 
him are concerned. As the planets accompanied by their satel- 
lites revolve around the Sun, so he is found to be moving with 
all his retinue of worlds, in a vast orbit, around some distant and 
unknown center. 

569. What results from these principles, as respects the weight of bodies on the Earth's 
surface? How increased or diminished f What lUustrations given? 670. Upon 
what, then, does the weight of bodies upon the planets depend? What illustrations ? 
Pn, Is the Sun a flsed body? What ssotion in space? Who first advanced this id«*t 
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This opinion was lint ftdr^iced, w« think, by Sir William Henoliel ; but th« honor of 
actually determining this hiteresting fact, belongs to Stmye. who ascertained not only 
the directum of the Sua and Solar System, but also their vdooUy. The pobit of tend- 
ency is towards the constellation Hercules, Right Ascension SG9*, Declination 85*. The 
f>elocUy of the Bon, ftc, in space, is estimated at about 20,000 miles per hour, or nearly 
8 miles per second ; 

^5 if2./^ith this wonderful fact in view, we may no longer con- 
sider tn^ San as fixed and stationary, bat rather as a vast and 
Inminons planei, sustaining the same relation to some central 
orb, that the primary planets sustain to him, or that the second- 
aries sustain to their primaries. Nor is it necessary that the 
stupendous mechanism of nature should be restricted even to 
these sublime proportions. The Sun's central body may also 
have its orbit, and its center of attraction and motion, and so on, 
till, as Dr. Dick observes, we come to the great center of all — to 
the Throne op God. j 

THE CENTRAL SUN. 

573. In 184t, an article appeared in several European jour- 
nals, announcing the probable discovery by Professor Madler, 
of Dorpat^ of the Sun's central orb ; the indiwxiion of his orbit 
to the ]^ane of tht ecliptic ; and his periodic time ! 

5y an extensive and laborious comparison of the quantities 
and directions of the proper motions of the stars in various parts 
of the heavens, combined with indications afforded by the paral- 
laxes hitherto determined, and with the theory of universal gra- 
vitation, f Professor Madler arrived at the conclusion that the 
Pleiades form the central group of our whole astral or sidereal 
system/ including the Milky Way and all the brighter stars, but 
exclusive of the more distant nebulse, and of the stars of which 
those nebulsB may be composed. / And within this central group 
itself he has been led to fix on tne star Alcyone, as occupying 
exactly or nearly the position of the center of gravity, and as 
entitled to be called the central Sun. 



Assuming Bessel's parallax of the star 61 Gygni, long since remarkable for its larger 
proper motion, to be correctly determined, M&dler proceeds to form a first approximate 
estimate of the distance of this central body from the planetary or solar system ; and 
arrives at the proTlsional conclusion, that Alcyone is about 84,000,000 times as far remored 
ft'om us, or from our own Sun, as the latter luminary is from us. It would, therefore, 
according to this estimation, be at least a million times as distant as the new planet, of 
which the theoretical or deductive discovery has been so great and beautifid a triumph 
of modem astronomy, and so striking a confirmation of the law of Newton. The same 
approximate determination of distance conducts to the result, that the light of the oen- 
triU sun occupies more than five centuries in trareUlng thence to us. 



Direction and velocity of the Sun and Solar System ? 572^ How, then, should we 
regard the Sun? What further speculation? Dr. Dick*s observation? 0T8. What 
great discovery in 1847, and by whom? By what process? What conclusion first 
reached ? What star afterward designated ? Further description of the progress of the 
dltcorexy f What conclusion respecting tiie passage of light from the central Sun to ua ? 
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574. The enormous orbit 
which our own Sun, with the 
Earth, and the other planets, 
is thus inferred to be describ- 1 
ing about that distant cen- 
ter — ^not, indeed, under its [ 
influence alone, but by the I 
combined attractions of all 
the stars which are nearer to 
it than we are, and which are 
estimated to amount to more 
than 111,000,000 of masses, 
each equal to the total mass 
of our own Solar System — 
is supposed to require upwards 
of eighteen millions of years for 
its complete description, at the rate of about eight geographical 
miles in every second of time. At this rate, the arc of its orbit, 
over which the Sun has traveled since the creation of the world, 
amounts to only about ^i^Vt^^ P^^^ ^^ ^^^ orbit, or about t 
minutes — an arc so small, compared with the whole, as to be 
hardly distinguishable from a straight line. 

The plane of this rast orbit of the San is Judged to hare an inclination of about 84 
degrees to the ecliptic, or to the plane of the annual orbit of the Earth ; and the longitude 
of the ascending node of the former orbit on the latter is concluded to be nearly 283 
degrees. 




CHAPTER XII. 

PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES— OBLIQUITY OF THE 
ECLIPTIC. 

575. Of all the motions which are going forward in the Solar 
System, there is none, which it is important to notice, more 
difficult to comprehend, or to explain, than what is called the 

PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 

The equinoxes, as we have learned, are the two opposite 

6T4. Supposed period of the Sun's rerolutlon ? What portion of his orbit gone over 
since the creation of our race ? Situation of his orbit with respect to the ecliptic? Lon- 
gitude of ascending node? 6T5. Sul^ect of this chapter? What are the equinoxes ? 
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points in the Earth's orbit, where it crosses the celestial equator. 
The first is-in Aries; the other, in Libra. By the precession of the 
equinoxes is meant, that the intersection of the equator with the 
ecliptic is not always in the same point : — ^in other words, that 
the Sun, in its apparent annual course, does not cross the equi- 
noctial, Spring and Autumn, exactly in the same points, but 
every year a little behitid those of the preceding year. 

5*16. This annual falling back of the equinoctial points, is 
called by astronomers, with reference to the motion of the 
heavens, the Precession of the Equinoaxs; but it would better 
accord with fact as well as the apprehension of the learner, to 
call it, as it is, the Recession of the Equinoxes ; for the eqninoc- 
tial points do actually recede upon the ecliptic, at the ra^e of 
about 60 J" of a degree every year. It is the name only, and 
not the position, of the equinoxes which remains permanent. 
Wherever the Sun crosses the equinoctial in the springs there is 
the vernal equinox ; and wherever he crosses it in the autumn^ 
there is the autumnal equinox ; and these points are constaptJy 
moving to the west. 



FnoBsiOH or thb bquisoxh. 



To render this subject familiar, 
we will suppose two carriage roads, 
extending quite around the Earth ; 
one, representing the equator, run- 
ning due east and west; and the 
other representing the ecliptic, run- 
ning nearly in the same direction as 
the former, yet so as to cross it with 
a small angle (say of 28 H"), both at 
the point Where we now stand, for 
Instance, and in the nadir, exactly 
opposite ; let there also be another 
road, to represent the prime meri- 
dian, running north and south, and 
crcfsing the first at right angles, in 
the conunon point of intersection, as 
in the annexed figure. 

Let a carriage now start from this 
point of intersection, not in the road 
leading directly east, but along that 
of the ecliptic, which leaves the 
former a little to the nqrth, and let 
a person be placed to watch when 
the carriage comes around again, 
after having made the circuit of the 
Earth, and see whether the carriage 
will cross the equinoctial road again 

precisely in the same track as when it left the goal. Though th« person stood exactly 
in the former track, he need not fear being run over, for the carriage will cross the 
road 100 rods west of him, that is 100 rods west of the meridian on which he stood. It ii 
to be observed, that 100 rods on the equator is equal to 60)i seconds of a degree. 

If the carriage still continue to go around the Earth, it will, on completing ito second 




What meant by their precession ? 67(J. With reference to what is It a preceMionf U 
It really a precesnion of the equinoxes ? Where are the equinoxes spring and fkll f Can 
you illustrate by the iwo carriage roads, &c. ? By the other diagram? Does the Sua 
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flfarenn* «roM Oie a^pilDoetlal path tOO rodt ireit of th« neridlftn whene« It flnt aet oat ; 
oo Um third ciretilt, 800 rodt west ; on tb« foarth eirrait, 400 rods, And lo on, eontlniially. 
After 71 H cirealto, th« point of inteneetlon would be one degree west of Ita place at the 
eonunencement of the route. At this rate it would be easy to determine how many com- 
plete circuits the carriage most perform before this continual falling back of the inter- 
secting point would have retreated orer eyery degree of the orbit, untO it rea<^ed again 
the point from whence It first departed. The application of this illustration will be x ~ ' 
flnt when we consider, farther, 

that this interesting phenomenon BacnsioH or ram BQinKOXKS. 

may be explained in another 
way by the a<Uoining diagram. 
Let the point A represent the 
Temal equinox, reached, for in> 
sunce, at IS o'clock on the SOth 
of March. The next year the 
Sun will be In the equinoctial 8S 
minutes 88 seconds earlier, at 
which time the Earth will be 
&0U* on the ecliptic, baek of the 
point at which the 8un was In 
tlie equinoctial the year before. 
The next year the same will oc- 
cur again; and thus the equi- 
noctial point will recede west- 
ward lltUe by litUe, as shown by 
the small lines from A to B, and 
firom d to D. It is in reference 
to the stars going forward, or 
seeming to pr^eeas the equi- 
noxes, Chat the phenomenon Is 
called the Precession of the Equi- 
noxes. But in reference to the 
motion of the equinoxes them- 
selves, it is rather a recession. 

5T7. The San reyolyes from one equinox to the same eqninox 
f^gain, in 366d. 5h. 48' 4t" 81. This constitutes the natural, or 
tropical year, because, in this period, one revolution of the sea- 
sons is exactly completed. But it is, meanwhile, to be borne in 
mind, that the equinox itself, during this period, has not kept 
its position among the stars, but has deserted its place, and 
fallen hack a little way to meet the Sun ; whereby the Sun has 
arrived at the equinox before he has arrived at the same position 
among the stars from which he departed the year before ; and, 
consequently, must perform as much more than barely a tropical 
revolution, to reach that point again. 

To pass over this interval, which compUtes the Sun^s sidereal 
revolution, takes (20' 22".94) about 22 minutes and 23 seconds 
longer. By adding 22 minutes and 23 seconds to the time of a 
tropical revolution, we obtain 365d. 6h. 9m. lOfs. for the length 
of a sidereal revolution ; or the time in which the Sun revolves 
from one fixed star to the same star again. 

Though we speak of the rcTolution of the Sun, we mean simply his appwrerd revolution 
eastward around the heavens, caused wholly by the actual revolution of the Earth in her 

actually revolve f Why, then, speak of his revolution ? 577. What is the length of a 
tropical yearf How different from a sidereal yearf Difference of Mme/ Length of % 
sidereal year f 
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ocMt M ft dtflUmt ol^eet would appear to sweep around the horlson if we were walking 
or sjuling around it. This may be illustrated by the cut, page 288, where the passage 
of the Earth f^om A to B would cause the Sun to appear to move from to D ; and so on 
around the whole circle of the Zodiac. 

678. As the Sun describes the whdie ecliptic, or 360°, in a 
tropical year, he moves over 69' 8^" of a degree every day, at a 
mean rate, which is eqaal to 50^" of a degree in 20 minutes and 
23 seconds of time ; consequently he will arrive at the same 
equinox or solstice when he is 60;^^" of a degree short of the same 
star or fixed point in the heavens, from which he set out the 
year before. So that, with respect to the fixed stars, the Sun 
and equinoctial points fall back, as it were, 1° in 7 If years. 
This will make the stars appear to ham gone forward 1°, with 
respect to the signs in the ecliptic, in that time ; for it must be 
observed, that ihe same signs always keep in the same points of the 
edipticj without regard to the place of the constellaiioTis. Hence it 
becomes necessary to have new plates engraved for celestial 
globes and maps, at least once in 60 years, in order to exhibit 
truly the altered position of the stars. At the present rate of 
motion, the recession of the equinoxes, as it should be called, or 
the precession of the stars, amounts to 30°, or one whole sign, in 
2140 years. 

nuBOHSiOB or thb stabs. 




To explain this by a figure ; Suppose the Sun to have been In cot^nnction with a fixed 
star at S, in the first degree of Taurus (the second sign of the ecliptic), 840 years before 
ttie birth of our Saviour, or about the seventeenth year of Alexander the Great ; then 
having made 2140 revolutions through the erliptiCf he would be found again at the end of 
so many HAereal yean at 8 ; but at the end of so many JtMan, years, be would be found 
at J, and at the end of so many tropical years^ which would bring it down to the begin- 
ning of the present century, he would be found at T, in the first degree of Aries, wliich 



578. Daily progress of the Sun ? What is the amount of the annual recession of the 
equinoxes? What effect will this have upon the apparent positions of the stars f Hence 
what becomes necessary? How long does it require for the equinoxes to recede a whol4> 
sign? Do you understand the diagram, and the reference to the sidereal, Julian, aud 
tropical years? Explaia the difference in these three kinds of years. 
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hM reMded from 8 to T in that time by the precession of the equinoctial points Arlee and 
Libra. The arc 8 T would be equal to the amount of the precession {for precession we 
most still call it) of the equinox in 3140 years, at the rate of 60' .28573 of a degree, or 20 
minutes and 28 seconds of time annually, as above stated. 

5*79. From the constant retrogradation of the equinoctial 
points, and with them of all the signs of the ecliptic, it follows 
that iht longitude of the stars must contimuiUy increase. The same 
cause affects also their right ascension and declination. Hence, 
those stars which, in the infancy of astronomy, were in the sign 
Aries, we now find in Taurus ; and those which were in Tawr^is, 
we now find in Gemini, and so on. Hence likewise it is, that 
the star which rose or set at any particular time of the year, in 
the time of Hesiod, Eudoxus, Virgil, Pliny, and others, by no 
means answers at this time to their descriptions. 

Hesiod, In his Opera et Diee, lib. ii. verse 185, says : 

** When from the solstice sixty wintry days 
Their turns have finished, mark, with g^itfring rays, 
From Ocean's sacred flood, Arctnrus rise. 
Then first to gild the dusky evening skies.'* 

But Arcturns now rises acronically in latitude 87" 45' N. the latitude of Hesiod, and 
nearly that of Richmond, in Virginia, about 100 days after the winter solstice. Suppos- 
ing Hesiod to be correct, there is a difference of 40 days arising from the precession of 
the equinoxes since the days of Hesiod. Now, as there is no record extant of the exact 
period of the world when IMS poet flourished, let us see to what result astronomy wlU 
lead us. 

As the Sun moves through about 89* of the ecliptic in 40 days, the winter solstice, In 
the time of Hesiod, was in the 9th degree of Aquarius. Now, estimating the precession 
of the equinoxes at 501i(' in a year, we shall have bO\i' : 1 year : : 89 : 2814 years since the 
time of Hesiod : if we subtract A-om this our present era, 1855, it will give 958 years before 
Christ. Lempriere, in his Classical Dictionary, says Hesiod lived 907 years before Christ. 
See a similar calculation for the tbne of Thales, page 89. 

680. The retrograde movement of the equinoxes, and the 
annual extent of it, were determined by comparing the longitude 
of the same stars, at different intervals of time. The most car» 
ful and unwearied attention was requisite in order to determine 
the cause and extent jof this motion — a motion so very slow as 
scarcely to be perceived in an age, and occupying not less than 
25,000 years in a single revolution. It has not yet completed 
oTie quarter of its first circuit in the heavens since the creation 
of Mars. 

681. This observation has not only determined the absolute 
motion of the equinoctial points, but measured its limit ; it has 
also shown that this motion, like the causes which produce it, is 
not uniform in itself ; but that it is constantly accelerated by a 

579. What effect has the recession of the equinoxes upon the longitude of the stars, and 
thfir right ascension and declination? Hence what results? What interesting calcu- 
lation in reference to Hesiod ? 580. How were this recession and its extent determined? 
VihAt necessary? Time of complete revolution? Amount since creation? 581. Is 
thix rotrogression uniform ? Amount of acceleration ? What illustration given ? 
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Blow arithmetical increase of 1" of a degree in 4100 years. A 
quantity which, though totally inappreciable for short periods of 
time, becomes sensible after a lapse of ages. 

For example : The retrogradation of the equinoctial points Is now greater bj nearly H' 
than It was in the time of Eipparchua^ the first who obserred thirniotion ; consequently, 
the mean tropical year is shorter now by about 12 seconds than it was then. For, since 
the retrogradation of the equinoxes is now every year greater than it was then, the Bon 
has, each year, a space of nearly H' leas to pass through in the ecliptic. In order to reach 
the plane of the equator. Now the Sun is 12 seconds of time in passing orer H' oi space. 

582. At present, the equinoctial points move backwards, or 
from east to west along the path of the ecliptic at the rate of 1° 
in nj years, or one whole sign in 2140 years. Continuing at 
this rate, they will fall back through the whole of the 12 signs 
of the ecliptic in 25,680 years, and thus return to the same posi- 
tion among the stars, as in the beginning. 

But in determining the period of a complete revolution of the 
equinoctial points, it must be borne in mind that the motion itself 
is amtinuaUy increasing; so that the last quarter of the revolu- 
tion is accomplished several hundred years sooner than the first 
quarter. Making due allowance for this accelerated progress, 
the revolution of the equinoxes is completed in 25,000 years ; 
or, more exactly, in 24,992 years. 

Were the motion of the equinoctial points uniform ; that is, did they pass throngh 
equal portions of the ecliptic in equal times, they would accomplish their first quarter, or 
pass through the Jlrsi three signs of the ecliptic, in 6250 years. But they are 6575 years 
in passing through the first quai-ter ; about 218 years less in passing through the second 
quarter ; 218 less in passing through the third, and so on. 

583. The immediate consequence of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, as we have already observed, is a continually progressive 
increase of longitude in all the heavenly bodies. For the vernal 
equinox being the initial point of longitude, as well as r»^ right 
ascension, a retreat of this point on the ecliptic tells upon the 
longitude of all alike, whether at rest gr in motion, and pro- 
duces, so far as its amount extends, the appearance of a motion 
in longitude common to them all, as if the whole heavens had a 
slow rotation around the poles of the ecliptic in the long period 
above mentioned, similar to what they have in every twenty-four 
hours around the poles of the equinoctial. As the Sun loses one 
day in the year on the stars, by his dired motion in longitude ; 
so the equinox gains one day on them in 25,000 years, by its 
retrograde motion. 

662. Present rate of motion ? Exact period at Wils rate? Period making allowance 
for acceleration? Time of passing over the first quarter of the ecliptic? The second ? 
Third? 68^. What immediate consequences of the precession of the equinoxes? 
Why does it affect the longitude of the stars ? What resemblknce between the motion of 
the celestial sphere and that of the Earth ? Between the San and equinoxes? 

12* 
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584. The caase of this motion was unknown, nntil Newton 
proved that it was a necessary consequence of the rotation of 
the Earth, combined with its elliptical figure, and the unequal 
attraction of the Sun and Moon on its polar and equatorial 
regions. There* being more matter about the Eurth's equator 
than at the poles, the former is more strongly attracted than 
the latter, which causes a slight gyratory or wabbling motion of 
the poles of the Earth around those of the ecliptic, like the pin 
of a top about its center of motion, when it spins a little 
ibliquely to the base. 

585. The precession of the equinoxes, thus explained, consists 
in a real motion of the pole of the heavens among the stars, in a 
small circle around the pole of the ecliptic as a center, keeping 
constantly at its present distance of nearly 28^° from it, in a 
direction from east to west, and with a progress so very slow, 
as to require 25,000 years to complete the circle. During this 
revolution, it is evident that the pole will point successively to 
every part of the small circle in the heavens which it thus 
describes. Now this cannot happen without producing corre- 
sponding changes in the apparent diurnal motion of the sphere, 
and in the aspect which the heavens must present at remote 
periods of tune. 

IVTATIOI or TBI SASTB'S AXIS. 

Let the Una A A in the figure re- 

Srewnt the plane of the ecliptic; 
I B, the poles of the ecliptic ; C, 
the poles of the Earth ; and D D, the 
equinoctial. E B to the obUqoity of 
the ecliptic. The star C, at the top, 
represents the pole star, and the 
curve line passing to the right from 
it, may represent the circular orbit 
of the north pole of the heavens 
around the north pole of the ecliptic. 

¥686. The effect of such 

a motion on the aspect of 

the heavens, is seen in the 

apparent approach of some 

stars and constellations to 

the celestial pole, and the- 

recession of others. The 

bright star of the Lesser 

Bear, which we call the pole star, has not always been, nor will 

always continue to be, our polar star. At the time of the con-' 

584. What said of the eause of this recession 1 686. Of what, then, does it consist f 
What said of the pole of the ecliptic, and the aspects of the heavens during this revola- 
Uonr 685. How is the effect of this motion manifested?- How with the Pole star? 
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Btniction of the earliest catalogue, this star was 12° from the 
pole ; it is now only 1° 34' from it, and it will approach to 
within half a degree of it ; after which it will again recede, and 
slowly give place to others, which will succeed it in its proximity 
to the pole. 

The pofo, as above considered, is to be understood, merely, as the wuUeMng point of 
the Earth's axis ; or that point in the concave sphere which is aUoafft oppoHU tbtt 
terrestial pole, and which coaseqaentty must move as that moves. 

58*7. The precession of the stars in respect to the equinoxes, 
is less apparent the greater their distance from the ecliptic ; for 
whereas a star in the zodiac will appear to sweep the whole 
circumference of the heavens in an equinoctial year, a star situ- 
ated within the pdar drck will describe only a very small circle 
in that period, and by so much the less, as it approaches the 
pole. The north pole of the Earth being elevated 23° 2tV 
towards the tropic of Cancer, the circnmpolar stars will be suc- 
cessively at the least distiyice from it, when their longitude is 
3 signs or 90°. 

588. The position of the north polar star in 1855, was in the 
17° of Tawrus; when it arrives at the first degree of Cancer, 
which it will do in about 250 years, it will be at its nearest 
possible approach to the pok — ^namely, 29' 55". About 2900 
years before the conmiencement of the Christian era, Alpha Dror 
aynis, the third star of the Dragon's tail, was in the first degree 
of Cancer, and only 10' from the pole ; consequently it was then 
WiQpokstar. After the lapse of 11,600 years the star i^m, 
the brightest in the northern hemisphere, will occupy the position 
of a pole star, being then about 5 degrees from the pole ; 
whereas now its north polar distance is upward of 51°. 

The mean average precession from the creation (4004 B. 0.) to the year 1800, is 
49'.514&5; consequently the equinoctial points have receded since the creation, 8s. 14* 8* ~ 
27'. The longitude of the star Beta Arietis, was in 1820, 81' 27' 28' : Meton^ a famous 
mathematician of Athens, who flourished 480 years before Christ, says, this star, in his 
time, was in the vernal equinox. If he is correct, then 81* 27' 28', divided by 2250 years, 
the elapsed time, will give 50 H' for the precession. Something, however, must be 
allowed for the imperfection of the instruments used at that day, and even until the six- 
teenth century. 

589. Since all the stars complete half a revolution about the 
axis of the ecliptic in about 12,500 years, if the North Star be 
at its nearest approach to the pole 250 years hence, it will. 

What, then, Is the real pole of the heavens ? 687. Where is the precession of the start 
most apparent? Where least? When are the ciroumpolar stars nearest the tropic of 
Cancer, and why? 688. Where was the pole star in 1866? When will It be nearest 
the true pole? How near then? What said of Alpha DracotUaf Of Lyra? Mean 
average recession for 6800 years? Amount? Longitude of Afto ^ri««« in 1820 ? Be- 
fore Christ 480 years, where ? Average of precession for these 2260 years ? 689. Whai 
further result of the revolution of t^e pole of the heavens? What effect? Where, then, 
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12 500 years afterwards, be at its greatest possible distance 
from it, or about 47° above it :— That is, the star itself will 
remain immovable in its present position, but the pole of the 
Earth will thtn point as much bdow the pole of the ecliptic, as 
now it points above. This will have the effect, appareTUly, of 
elevating the present polar star to twice its present altitude, or 
41° Wherefore, at the expiration of half the equinoctial year, 
that point of the heavens which is now 1° 18' north of the zenith 
of Hartford, wUl be the place of the north pole, and all those 
places which are situated 1° 18' north of Hartford, will then 
have the present pole of the heavens in their zenith. 

^ OBLIQUITY OF THE ECUPTIC. 

590 The inclination of the Earth's axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic causes the equinoctial to depart 23° 28' from the eclip- 
tic. This angle made by the equinoctial and the ecliptic is 
called the Obliquity of the Ecliptic 

OBUQuirr or m muptio. 
Jjet the line A A reprewnt 
the axis of the Earth, and B B 
the poles or axis of the eclip- 
tic. Now if the line A A in» ^ 
clines toward the plane of the ^<^ 
ecliptic, or, In other words, 
departo firomthe line B B, to 
the amount of S8* 28', it is 
obvloas that the plane of the 
eqoator, or equinoctial, will 
depart from the ecliptic to the 
same amount. This depar- 
ture, shown by the anjles 
C C, constitute the ol>Uqui*lf 
qf the ecliptic 

591. Hitherto, we 
have considered these 

great primary circles ^ ^ 

in the heavens, as never varying their position in space, nor with 
respect to each other. But it is a remarkable and well-ascer- 
tained fact, that both are in a state of constant change. We 
have seen that the plane of the Earth's equator is constantly 
drawn out of place by the unequal attraction of the Sun and 
Moon acting in different directions upon the unequal masses of 
matter at the equator and the poles ; whereby the intersection 
of the equator with the ecliptic is constantly retrograding — ^thus 
producing the precession of the equinoxes. 

will the north pole be 12,50a years hence ? 690. What In the Obliquity qftke EeUpMc f 
D91. Is this angle always the same? What Tariation of tlie equinoctial? 
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692. The displacement of the ecliptic, on the contrary, is pro- 
duced chiefly by the action of the planets, particularly of Jupi- 
ter and Venus, on the Earth ; by virtue of which the plane of 
the Earth's orbit is drawn nearer to those of these two planets, 
and consequently, nearer to the plane of the equinoctial The 
tendency of this attraction of the planets, therefore, is to dimi- 
nish the angle which the plane of the equator makes with that 
of the ecliptic, bringing the two planes nearer together ; and if 
the Earth had no motion of rotation, it would, in time, cause 
the two planes to coincide. But in consequence of the rotary 
motion of the Earth, the inclination of these planes to each other 
remains very nearly the same ; its annual diminution being scarcely 
more than three-fourths of one second of a degree. 

The obliquity of the ecliptio, at the commenceinent of the present centory was, accord- 
ing to £<Hly, 28* 27' 66H\ subject to a yearly diminution of 0'.4765. According to Be*- 
a4, it vras 28* 27' 54' .82, with an annual diminution of 0'.46. At this date (1866), it is only 
about 28* 27' 26*. Consequently, the angle is diminished about 27' In 56 years. This 



diminution, however, is subject to a slight semi-annual variation, from the same causes 
which produce the displacement of the plane of tiie ecliptic, in precession. 

593. The attraction of the Sun and Moon, also, unites with 
that of the planets, at certain seasons, to augment the diminu- 
tion of the obliquity, and at other times, to lessen it. On this 
account the obliquity itself is subject to a periodical variation ; 
for the attractive power of the Moon, which tends to produce a 
change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, is variable, while the diur- 
nal motion of the Earth, which tends to prevent the change from 
taking place, is constant. Hence the Earth, which is so nicely 
poised on her center, bows a little to the influence of the Moon, 
and rises again, alternately, like the gentle oscillations of a 
balance. TMs curious phenomenon is caUed Nutation (589). 

In consequence of the yearly diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the tropics are 
slowly and steadily approaching the equinoctial, at the rate of little more than three- 
fourths of a second every year ; so that the Sun does not now come so far north of the 
equator in summer, nor decline so far south in winter, by nearly a degree, as It must 
have done at the Creation. 

594. The most obvious effect of this diminution of the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, is to equalize the length of our days and 
nights ; but it has an effect also to change the position of the 
stars near the tropics. Those which were formerly situated 
north of the ecliptic, near the summer solstice, are now found to 
be still farther north, and farther from the plane of the ecliptic. 
On the contrary, those which, according to the testimony of the 

592. What displacement of the ecliptic, and by what caused ? Effect of these causes? 
Amount of change annually f Obliquity of the ecliptic in 1800 ? In 1856 ? 588. Diminution 
In 66 years? What is i^utoMon f Its cause f What effect f^om this annaal diminu- 
tion of obUquity? 594. What other effect? WiU this diminution continue? What 
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ancient astronomers, were situated soath of the ecliptic, near the 
sommer solstice, have approached this plane, insomuch that some 
are now either situated within it, or just on the north side of it. 
Similar changes have taken place with respect to those stars 
situated near the winter solstice. All the stars, indeed, partici- 
pated more or less in this motion, ^ut less, in proportion to their 
proximity to the equinoctial. 

It Is Important, howerer, to obaenre, that this dimlnaUon will not always oontinae. A 
time will arrive when this motion, growing less and less, will at length entirely cease, 
and the obliqaity will, apparently, reaoain constant for a time ; after which it will gra- 
dually taicrease again, and oontinae to diverge by the same yearly increment as it before 
bad diminished. This alternate decrease and increase will constitute an endless osciUa- 
tion, comprehended between certain fixed liiditA. Theory has not yet enabled us to 
determine precisely what these limits are, but it may be demonstrated from the constitu- 
tion of our globe, that such limits exist, and that they are very restricted, probably not 
exceeding 2^ tf'. If we consider the effect of this ever- varying attribute in the system 
of the universe, it may be affirmed that the plane of the ecliptic never has coincided 
with the plane of the equator, and never will coincide with it. Such a coincidencei 
could it happen, would produce iq|H>n the Earth perpetual spring. 

595. The method used by astronomers to determine the 
obliquity of the ecliptic is, to take half the difference of the 
greatest and least meridian altitudes of the Sun. 

The following table exhibits th« mean obliqaity of the ecliptic for every ten years 
during the present century. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE TIDES. 

596. Tides are the alternate rising and falling of the waters 
of the ocean, at regular intervals. Flood tide is when the waters 
are rising ; and ebh tide, when they are falling. The highest 
and lowest points to which they go are called, respectively, h^h 
and low tides. The tides ebb and flow twice every twenty-four 
hours — i, e.f we have two flood and two ebb tides in that time. 

cycle of oscillation ? Its probable limits f What conclusion from this oscillation of the 
ecliptic f 695. By what meUiod do astronomers determine the obliquity of the eoUpUef 
696. What are tides? Hood and ebb tides f High and low? How often do they ebb 
and flowf. 
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597. The tides are not oniform, either as to time or amount. 
They occur about 60 minutes later every day (as we shall 
explain hereafter), and sometimes rise much higher and sink 
much lower than the average. These extraordinary high and 
low tides are called, respectively, spring and neap tides. 

598. The cause of the tides is the attraction of the Sun and 
Moon upon the water of the ocean. But for this foreign influ- 
ence, as we may call it, the waters having found their proper 
level, would cease to heave and swell, as they now ^^ ^^ 
do, (torn ocean to ocean, and would remain calm 
and undisturbed, save by their own inhabitants and 
the winds of heaven, from age to age. 

In this figure, th« Earth is represented as surrounded by vater, in a 
state of rest or equilibrium, as it would be were it not acted upon bj 
the Sun and Moon. 

599. To most minds, it would seem that the natural efifect of 
the Moon's attraction would be to produce a single tide-wave 
on the side of the Earth toward the Moon. It is easy, there- 
fore, for students to conceive how the Moon can produce one 
flood and one ebb tide in twenty four hours. 

In this cut, the Moon is shown at a distance above the Barth, and on twe-wamm, 
attracting the waters of the ocean, so as to produce a high tide at A. 
But as the moon makes her apparent westward revolution around the 
Earth but once a day, the simple rising of & flood tide on the side of the 
Earth toward the moon, would give give us but one flood and one ebb 
tide in twenty-four hours ; whereas it is Icnown that we have two of 
each. 

** The tides,** says Dr. Herschel, ** are a snttfect on which many per- 
sons find a strange difliculty of conception. That the Moon by her 
attraction, should heap up the waters of the ocean under her, seems to 
many persons very naturaL That the same cause should, at the same 
time, heap them up on the opposite side of the Earth (tIz., at B in the 
figure), seems to many palpably absurd. Yet nothing is more true.** 
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600. Instead of a single tide-wave upon the waters ^^ 
of the globe, directly under the Moon, it is found 
that on the side of the Earth directly opposite, 
there is another high tide ; and that half-way 
between these two high tides are two low tides. 
These four tides, viz., two high and two low, 
traverse the ocean from east to west every day, 
which accounts for both a flood and an ebb tide 
every twelve hours. 

697. Are the' tides uniform? What variation of time? As to amount? What are 

these extraordinary high and low tides called? 608. The eauM of tides? Bow but 

for this influence ? 690. What most obvious elTect of the Moon's attraction ? Substance 

' of note? Remark of Dr. Herschel? 600. How many tide-waves are there on th<> 

gl(rf>e, and how situated ? 
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In tliti cat, we baTe a r«|»rMentetion of the tide-w.we • aa they aotoaUy exist, eze^t 
that their height, m compared with the magnituiie of ihe Earth, is vastly too great 
It it designedly exaggerated, the better to Illustrate the principle under consideration. 
WhUe the Moon at A attracts the waters of the ocean, and produces a high tide at B, 
we see another high tide at on the opposite side of the globe. At the same time it is 
low Ude at D and B. 

601. The principal cause of the tide-wave on the side of the 
Earth opposite the Moon is the differvMA of the Moon's attrac- 
tion on different sides of the Earth. 

If the student well ondentands the subject of grayltation, he will easily percelTe 
how a difference of attraction, as above described, would tend to produce an elongation 
of the huge drop of water called the Earth. The diameter of the Earth amounts to about 
^th of the Moon*s distance ; so that, by the rule (668), the difference in her attraction 
on the side of the Earth toward her, and the opposite side, would be about y^ th. The 
attraction being stronger at B (In the last cut) than at the Earth's center, and stronger 
at her center than at 0, would tend to MpcuraU these three portions of the globe, giving 
the waters an elongated form, and producing two opposite tide-waves, as shown in 
the cut. 

602. A secondary canse of the tide-wave on the side of the 
Earth opposite the Moon, is the revolution of the Earth around 
the common center of gravity between the Earth and Moon, 
thereby generating an increaseil centrifugal force on that side 
of the Earth. 

The center of gravity between the Earth and Moon Is the point where they would 
exactly balance each other, if connected by a rod, and poised upon a fUcmm. 

omraB ov obavitt bitwbh ibb BABn avd xoo». 



This point which, according to Ferguson, is about 6000 miles firom the Earth's center, 
Is represented at A in the above, and also in the next cut. 



nOOBDABT OAVn or HIGH TmM OPPOSin THM MOO*. 
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TLe point A represents the center of gravity between the Earth and Moon ; and as it 
Is this point which traces the regular curve of the Earth's orbit, it Is represented in the 
arc of that orbit, while the Earth's center is 6000 miles one ^ide of it. Now, the law of 
gravitation requires that while both the Moon and Earth revolve around the Snn, they 
should also revolve around the common center of gravity between them, or around the 
point A. This would give the Earth a IMard revolukont In addition to that around the 

601. state the principal cause of the wave opposite the Moon f Demonstrate by. dia- 
gram. 6<>9. What other canse operates with the one Just stated to produce the tide- 
wave opposite the Moon f What ts the center of gravity between the Earth and the 
Moon r Where U it sitUHled ? Illustrate the operation of this secondary cause. 
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Bon and on her axis. The small circles show her path around the center of gravity, and 
the arrows her direction. 

This motion of the Earth would slightly increase the centrifugal tendency at B, and 
thus help to raise the tide-wave opposite the Moon. But as this motion is slow, corre- 
sponding with the revolution of the Moon around the Earth, the centriftigal force could 
not be greatly augmented by such a cause. 

603. As the Mood, which is the principal canse of the tides, 
is revolving eastward, and comes to the meridian later and later 
every night, so the tides are about 50 minutes later each success- 
ive day. This makes the interval between two successive high 
tides 12 hours and 25 minutes. Besides 

this daily lagging with the Moon, the ^>. 

highest point of the tide-wave is found ...-^'*" ^ •-. 

to be about 46® behind, or east of the y-y^ X 

Moon, so that high tide does not ./ 
occur till about three hours after the 
Moon has crossed the meridian. The ^i^'^MH" 

waters do not at once yield to the iin- ^B^A 

pulse of the Moon's attraction, but ^B^^ 

continue to rise after she has passed '^^^^a 

over. 

In the cut, the Moon is on the meridian, but the highest point of the wave Is at A, or 
45' east of the meridian ; and the corresponding wave on the opposite side at B is equally 
behind. 

604. The time and character of the tides are also affected by 
winds, and by the situation of different places. Strong winds 
may either retard or hasten the tides, or may increase or diminish 
their height ; and if a place is situated on a large bay, with but 
a narrow opening into the sea, the tide will be longer in rising, 
as the bay has to fill up through a narrow gate. Hence it is 
not usually high tide at New York till eight or nine hours after 
the Moon has passed the meridian. 

605. As both the Sun and Moon are concerned in the produc- 
tion of tides, and yet are constantly changing their positions 
with respect to the earth and to each other, it follows that they 
sometimes adt against ecbch other, and measurably neutralize each 
other's influence ; while at other times they combine their forces, 
and mutually assist each other. In the latter case, an unusually 
high tide occurs, called the Spring Tide, This happens both at 
new and full Moon. - 



608. What daily lagging of the tides ? Interval between two successive high tides t 
What other lagging! Cause of this last? 604. What modification of the time and 
character of the tides? 605. Do the Sun and Moon always act together in attracting 
the waters ? Why not ? How affbct each other's influence ? Effect on the tides ? What 
Kre Spring Tide*t When do they occur? Illustrate by diagram the cause of spring 
Udes, when the Son and Moon are in conjunction. 
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Here the Ban and Moon, being in eoi\|onctIon, nntte their forces to prodnoe an extra- 
ordinar J tide. The same effect followi when they are in opposition ; so that we hare 
two spring tides every month— namely, at new and fall Moon. 

If the tide>waTes at A and B are one-third hioher at the Moon*s qoadrature than osnal, 
those of and D will be one-third Uwer than asaal. 

-" 606. When the Moon is in quadrature^ and her inflaeoce is 
partly neutralized by the Sun, which now acts against her, the 
result is a very low tide, called Neap Tide. 

snsxa Am viaf Tmn. 

The w)iole philosophy of spring and 
neap tides may be illustrated by the an- 
nexed diagram. 

On the right side of the cut, the Son 
and Moon are in conjunction, and unite 
to produce a tprinQ tida. 

At the first quarter, their attraction 
acts at right angles, and the Sun, Instead 
of contributing to the lunar tide-waves, 
detracts fk'om it to the amount of his 
own attractiye force. The tendency to 
form a tide of his own, as represented in 
the figure, reduces tlie Moon's wave to 
the amount of one-third. 

At tlie full Moon, she is in oj^aosiUon 
to the Son, and their jt>int attraction 
acting again in the same line, tends to 
elongate the fluid portion of the Earth, 
and a second tpring tide is produced. 

Finally, at the third quarter, the Sou 
and Afoon act against each other again, 
and the second neap tide is the result. 
Thus we have two spring and two neap 
tides during every lunation— the former 
at the Moon*s cysygies, and the latter at her quadratures. 

60 T. Although the Sun attracts the Earth much more power- 
fully, as a whole, than the Moon does, still the Moon contributes 
more than the San to the production of tides. Their relative 
influence is as oiie to three. The nearness of the Moon makes 




606. What are Neap Tides f Their cause f Blustrate enUre philosophy by diagram. 
GOT. ComparaUve influence of Sun and Moon in the production of tides? Why Moon's 
influence the greatest? Substance of note f Demonstration f 
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the difference of her attraction on different sides of the Earth 
much greater than the difference of the Sun's attraction on dif- 
ferent sides. 

It mast not be forgotten that the tides are the result not so much of the attraction of 
the Snn and Moon, aa a whde, as of the difermes in their attraction on different sides 
of the Earth, caused by a difference In the dMancea of the several parts. The attrac- 
tion being inversely as the square of the distance (558), the Influence of the Sun and 
Moon, respectively, must be in the ratio of the Earth's diameter to their distances. Now 
the differenee in the distance of two sides of the Earth ft-om the Moon is 7 q^ ®^ ^^ 
Moon's distance ; aa 340,000-1-8,000=80 ; while the difference, as compared inth the dis« 
tance 6f the Sun, is only tTs 7 J^^> ^ 95,000,000-1-8,000=11,875. 

608. The tides are subject to another periodic variation, 
caused bj the declination of the Sun and 
Moon north and south of the equator. 
As the tendency of the tide-wave is to 
rise directly under the Sun and Moon, 
when they are in the south, as in winter, 
or in the north, as in summer, every 
alternate tide is higher than the interme- 
' diate one. 

At the time of the equinoxes, the Sun being over the 
equator, and the Moon within 5H" of it, the crest of the 
great tide-wave will be on the equator ; but as the Sun 
and Moon decline south to A, one tide-wave forms in the 
south, as at B, and the opposite one in the north, as at 
C. If the declination was north, as shown at D, the order of the tides would be reversed. 
The following diagram, if carefully studied, will more fbUy illustrate the subject of the 
alternate high and low tides, in high latitudes, in winter and summer : 



TIOKS A rr BCTRD BT DICLIMA> 
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Let the line A A reprelent the plane of the edtpUey and B B the equinoctial. On the 
21st of June, the day tide-wave is north, and the evening wave south, so that the tide 
following about three hours after the Sun and Moon, will be higher than the inten^ediate 
one at 8 o'clock in the morning. 

On the 88d of December, the Sun and Moon being over the southern tropic, the 
highest wave in the southern hemisphere will be about 8 o'clocic P. M., and the lowest 
about 8 o'clock A.M. ; while at the north, this order will be reversed. It is on this 
account that in high latitudes every alternate tide is higher than the intermediate ones ; 
the evening tides in summer exceeding the morning tides, and the morning tides in win> 
ter exceeding those of evening. 

609. All spring and neap tides are not alike as to their eleva- 
tion and depression. As the distances of the Sun and Moon are 



606. What other periodic variations mentioned? Explain cause, and illustrate. 
609. Are all spring and neap tides alike? By what are they modified? Illustrate by 
diagram. ff, 
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▼aried, so are the tides varied, especially bj the variations of 
the Moon. 



TAiunon nr thb bpboiq noas. 
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As A, the Earth I> In aphMon^ and the Moon in apogee. As both the Sun and Moon 
are at their greatetf distances, the Earth ii least alTected by their attraction, ai^d the 
spring tides are proportionately low. 

A. B, the Earth in In perihelion^ and the Moon in perigee; so that both the Sun and 
Moon exert their greatest Influence upon our globe, and the spring tides are highest, as 
shewn in the figure. In l>oth cases, the Sun and Moon are in conjunction, but the varia- 
tion In the dietaneea of the Sun and Moon causes variations in the spring tides. 

610. In the open ocean, especially the Pacific, the tide rises 
and falls bnt a few feet ; bat when pressed into narrow bays 
or channels, it rises mnch higher than under ordinary cir- 
cnmstanccs. 

The average elevation of the tide at several points on our coast is as follows ; 

Onmberland, head of the Bay of fundy Tl feet. 

Boston 11 5i ** 

Newllaven 8 " 

NewYork 6 •* 

Charleston, S. C ' 6 " 

611. As the great tide-waves proceed from east to west, they 
are arrested by the contineats, so that the waters are per- 
manently higher on their east than on their west sides. The 
Gnlf of Mexico is 20 feet higher than the Pacific Ocean, on the 
other side of the Isthmus ; and the Red Sea is 30 feet higher 
than the Mediterranean. Inland seas and lakes have no per- 
ceptible tides, because they are too small, compared with the 
whole surface of the globe, to be sensibly affected by the attrac- 
tion of the Sun and Moon. 

ATMOSPHERICAL TIDES. 

612. Air being lighter than water, and the surface of the 
atmosphere being nearer to the Moon than the surface of the 
sea, it cannot be doubted but that the Moon raises much higher 

610. Height of tides in open seas? How in narrow bays and channels? Height at dif- 
ferent points on our coast ? 611. Direction of tide-waves? What result? Instances 
cited? Have inland seas and lakes any tides? Why not? Remarks respecting phi- 
losophy of tides ? % 612. Atmospheric tides ? 
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tides in the atmosphere than in the sea. According to Sir 
John Herschel these tides are, by very delicate observations, 
rendered not only sensible, bnt measurable. 

Upon the supposition that there la water on the snrface of the Moon of the same 
specific gravity as our own, we might easily determine the height to which the Earth 
would raise a lunar tide, by the known principle, that the attraction of one of these 
bodies on the other's surface is directly as its quantity of matter, and in/oersely as its 
diameter. By making the calculation, we shall find the attractive power of the Earth 
upon the Moon to be 21,777 times greater than that of the Moon upon the Earth. 

613. We have thus stated the principal facts connected with 
this complicated phenomenon, and the causes to which they are 
generally attributed. And yet it is not certain that the philoso- 
phy of tides is to this day fully understood. La Place, the groat 
French mathematician and astronomer, pronounced it one of the 
most difficult problems in the whole range of celestial mechanics. 
It is probable that the atmosphere of our globe has its tides, as 
well as the waters ; but we have no means, as yet, for definitely 
ascertaining the fact 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SEASONS— DlFFEREIfT LENGTHS OF THE DAYS AND 
NIGHTS. 

614. The vicissitudes of the seasons, and the unequal lengths 
of the days and nights, are occasioned by the annual revolution 
of the Earth around the Sun, with its axis inclined to the plane 
of its orbit. The temperature of any part of the Earth's sur- 
face depends mainly, if not entirely, upon its exposure to the 
Sun's rays. 

iHCLniATioir or tbs kjlbtb's axis to thi pLin or thb MUFrio. 

^L PtAHT OP ij5S^ THE ECLIPTIC ^L 

\ 615. Whenever the Sun is above the horizon of any place, 
that place is recdving heat ; when the Sun is bdow the horizon 
it is parting with it, by a process which is called radiation. The 
quantities of heat thus received and imparted in the course of 
the year, must balance each other at every place, or the equi- 

618. I8 it certain that this sntgect Is eren yet well understood f Remark of Laplace f 
614. Cause of the seasons, and the unequal length of the days and nights? Temperature 
of Um larth l 61(. When does any place gcuin heat, and when lose? Upon what does 
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librinm of temperature woald not be supported. Whenever the 
San remains more than twelve hours above the horizon of any 
place, and less beneath, the general temperature of that place 
will be above the mean state ; when the reverse takes place, the 
temperature, for the same reason, will be below the mean state. 
Now, the continuance of the Sun above the horizon of any place, 
depends entirely upon his declination, or altitude at noon. 

616. About the 20th of March, when the Sun is in the ver- 
nal equinox, and consequently has no declination, he rises at six 
in the morning and sets at six in the evening ; the day and night 
are then equal, and as the Sun continues as long above our 
horizon as below it, his influence must be nearly the same at the 
same latitudes, in both hemispheres. 

From the 20th of March to the 21st of June, the days grow 
longer, and the nights shorter, in the northern hemisphere ; the 
temperature increases, and we pass from spring to midsummer ; 
while the reverse of this takes place in the southern hemisphere. 

From the 21st of June to the 23d of September, the days 
and nights again approach to equality, and the excess of tem- 
perature in the northern hemisphere above the mean state, grows 
less, as also its defect in the southern ; so that, when the Son 
arrives at the autumnal equinox, the mean temperature is again 
restored. i • ^"*^ 

61T. From the 23d of . ^<^^^ «' "■ skabow. <f^ 

September until the 2l8t of ^L 

December, our nights grow ' ' .- -"'^^ — 

longer and the days shorter, ^' ^^^^^\. '*\ 

and the cold increases as J /^\ ^^^'^^^ 
before it diminished, while / \ sert|23 

we pass from autumn to 
mid-winter, in the northern / v»inte«» \mv aotyncc /r^ 

hemisphere, and the inhabit- j.^^««:':«.T.'5.!. |Q|- JuiriV^F 

ants of the southern hemi- ^^oeca* \kiy /^ 

sphere from spring to mid- 
summer. \ veJnalX 

From the 21st of Dec \ 'ipu»:Nox \ 

to the 20th of March, the . - '\ MAR^ao 

cold relaxes as the days grow / ^ '^^••>. 
longer, and we pass from ^ 

the length of the days depend? 616. How about the 20th of March? From March 
SOth to June filst? From June Slgt to September 28d ? 617. From September 88d to 
X>MMnb«rSlfltr From December SUt to March SOth? How with the teaiong in tiM 
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the dreariness of winter to the mildness of spring, when the 
seasons are completed, and the mean temperature is again 
restored. The same Ticissitudes transpire, at the same time, in 
the southern hemisphere, but in a contrary order. Thus are 
produced the four seasons of the year. 

In the preceding cat, the Earth is shown in her orbit, with her axis inclined SS^' ; the 
N<»rth Pole being towards the eye of the student. At A and B the Sun shines from pole 
to pole, and the days and nighU are equal in both hemispherei. On the right, the North 
Pole is in the light, and we hare summer in tbe northern hemisphere. On the left, the 
reverse is the case. And the gradual shortening or lengthening of the days, and the 
diange of temperature, are produced by the passage of the Earth firom one point to 
another, with her axis thus inclined. 

618. But I have stated not the only, nor, perhaps, the most 
efficient cause in producing the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter. If, to the inhabitants of the equator, the Sun were to 
remain 16 hours below their horizon, and only 8 hours above it, 
for every day of the year, it is certain they would never expe- 
rience the rigors of our winter ; since it can be demonstrated, 
that as much heat falls upon the same area from a vertical Sun 
in 8 hours, as would fall from him, at an angle of 60°, in 16 
hours. 

Now, as the Sun's rays fall most obliquely when the days are 
shortest, and most directly when the days are longest, these two 
causes — ^namely, the dnration and intensity of the solar heat, 
together, produce the temperature of the different seasons. The 
reason why we have not the hottest temperature when the days 
are longest, and the coldest temperature when the days are 
shortest, but in each case about a month afterwards, appears to 
be, that a body once heated, does not grow cold instantaneously, 
but gradually, and so of the contrary. Hence, as long as more 
heat comes from the Sun by day than is lost by night, the heat 
will increase, and vice versd, 

BSOIXniDIO ISS LBH6TB OT TBB SIASOMB. 

Sun enters « (TTmter begins) 1849, December 21, 7 25 46 M. T. Wash. 
" " T (Spring « ) 1850, March 90, 8 66 88 ♦♦ " 
•♦ " O (Summer " ) " June SI, 6 8 9 •* •• 

«• ♦• *fc (Autumn *« J .« gept. 22, 19 58 21 •« •• 

•* " -O (Winter •♦ ) " December 21, 18 21 67 •• •• 

southern hemisphere f 618. Is the simple fact that a place is enlightened by the Sun. « 
sufficient cause for its being warm? What circumstance determines the intensi^ of th« 
Son's rays ? Why, then, is it not warmest during the longest days, and on the contraiy 
coldest during the shortest days f How long will heat increase 1 
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Ban In tti« Winter SIgni . . . . 89 1 80 63 

** ** Spring 92 SI 6 81 

•♦ •• Summer 98 18 65 22 

•• •• Autumn 89 17 28 26 

*' north of Equator (^ring and Summer) 186 11 1 68 

** south ** (Winter and Autumn) 178 18 64 18 

Longest north of the Equator . . 7 16 7 85 
Length of the tropical year beginning at 1 

the winter solstice 1849, and ending at V 865 6 66 11 

the winter solstice 1850. ) 

Mean or average length of the tropical year, 865 5 48 48 



619. The north pole of the Earth is denominated the elevaied 
pole, because it is always abont 23^° above a perpendicular to 
the plane of the equator, and the south pole is denominated the 
depressed pole, because it is about the same distance below such 
perpendicular. 

As the Sun cannot shine on more than one-half the Earth's surfiice at a time, it is 
plain, that when the Earth is moring throng that portion of its orbit which Ues abovs 
the Sun, the elevated pole is in the dark. This requires six months, that is, unto the 
Earth arrives at the equinox, when the elerated pole emerges into the light* and the 
depressed pole is turned away from the Sun for the same period. GonsequenUy, then 
are six months day and six months night, alternately, at the poles. 

620. When the Sun appears to us to be in one part of the 
ecliptic, the Earth, as seen from the Sun, appears in the point 
diametrically opposite. Thus, when the Sun appears in the ver- 
nal equinox at the first point of Aries, the Earth is actually in 
the opposite equinox at Libra. The days and nights are then 
equal all over the world. (See the cut, pages 288 and 292.) 

As the Sun appears to move up firom the vernal equinox to the summer solstice, the 
Earth actually moves ftrom the autumnal equinox down to the winter solstice. The days 
now lengthen In the northern hemisphere, and shorten in the southern. The Sun is now 
over the north pole, where it is mid-day, and opposite the south pole, where it is midnight. 

As the Sun descends from the summer solstice towards the autumnal equinox, the Earth 
ascends from the winter solstice towards the remal equinox. The summer days in the 
northern hemisphere having waxed shorter and shorter, now become again of equal 
length in both hemispheres. 

621. While the Sun apears to move from the autumnal equi- 
nox down to the winter solstice, the Earth passes up from the 
vernal equinox to the summer solstice ; the south pole comes 
into the light, the winter days continually shorten in the northern 
hemisphere, and the summer days as regularly increase in length 
in the southern hemisphere. 

While the Sun appears again to ascend from its winter solstice 
to the vernal equinox, the Earth descends from the Summer 
solstice to the autumnal equinox. The summer days now shorten 

619. Which is the elevated pole, and why? The depressed, and why? How are the 
seasons produced? 620. How are the Earth and Sun situated in tt.e ecliptic, with 
reference to each other? What said of the Sun*s apparent motion around the sodiacf 
•21. What further deseriptfon of the Sun*8 apparent progress? 
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in the southern hemisphere, and the winter days lengthen in the 
northern hemisphere. 

622. When the Snn passes the vernal equinox, it rises to the 
arctic or elevated pole, and sets to the antarctic pole. When 
the Sun arrives at the summer solstice, it is noon at the north 
pole, and midnight at the south pole. When the Snn passes the 
autumnal equinox, it sets to the north pole, and rises to the 
south pole. When the Sun arrives at the winter solstice, it is 
midnight at the north pole, and noon at the south pole ; and 
when the Sun comes again to the vernal equinox, it closes the 
day at the south pole, and lights up the morning at the north 
pole. 

There would, therefore, be 186^ days during which the Sun 
would not set at the north pole, and an equal time during which 
he would not rise at the south pole ; and 1*78^ days in which he 
would not set at the south pole, nor rise at the north pole. 

623. At the arctic circle, 23° 2T^' from the pole, the longest 
day is 24 hours, and goes on increasing as you approach the 
pole. In latitude 67° 18' it is 30 days ; in lat. 69° 30' it is 60 
days, &c. The same takes place between the antarctic circle 
and the south pole, with the exception, that the day in the same 
latitude south is a little shorter, since the Sun is not so long 
south of the equator, as at the north of it. In this estimate no 
account is taken of the refraction of the atmosphere, which, as 
we shall see hereafter, increases the length of the day, by mak- 
ing the Sun appear more elevated above the horizon than it 
really is. All these apparent motions of the Sun are due to the 
inclination of the Earth's axis (or the obliquity of the ecliptic), 
and her revolution around the Sun. 

The following cat repreaents the inclination of the Earth's axis to its orbit in everjr 
one of the twme s^s of the sodiac, and consequently for each month in the year. 
It is such a view as a beholder would have, situated in the north pole of the ecUptic^ at 
some distance Arom it, and consequently, is a perpendicular view, the north pole of the 
Earth being towards us. The Sun enters the sign Arie8^ or the vernal equinox, on the 
20th of March, when the Earth enters Libra^ and when her axis inclines neither totoanis 
the Sun, nor from it, bat stands ex&otlj sidefoaye to it; so that the Sun then shines 
eqoally upon the Earth from pole to pole, and the days and nights are everywhere equal. 
This is the beginning of the astronomical year ; it is also the beginning of day at the 
north pole, which is just coming into light and the end of day at the south pole, which 
is just going into darkness. 

By the Earth's orbitual progress, the Sun appears to enter the second sign, TaurMt 
on the 20th of April, when the north pole has sensibly advanced into thjs light, while the 
south pole has been declining from it ; whereby the days become longer than the nights 
in the northern hemisphere, and shorter in the southern. 

On the 21st of May, the Sun appears to enter the sign Gemimi^ when the north pole 

922. How are the light and darkness of the poles affected by the Sun's apparent motion ? 
628. What said of the length of the days withiif the arctic circle ? In latitude 67* 18' f 
In latitude 69* BO't How at the other pole? To what are these various apparent 
ootiona of the Son really due f 

B.G. 13 
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ha« Adraoeed eonslden- mLoeomr or tbm 

bly further Into the light, 

while the lonth pole hat 

proportionallj declined 

from It; the tommer 

days are now waxing 

longer In the northern 

hemisphere, and the 

nights shorter. 

The 81st of Jane, when 
the Son enters the sign 
Cancel', Is the first day 
of summer In the astro- 
nomical year, and the 
longest day In the north- 
ern hemisphere. The 
north pole now has its 
greatest Inclination to 
the 8an, the light of 
which, as Is shown by 
the boundary of light and 
darkness, in the figure, 
extends to the utmost 
▼erge of the ArcUe Oir- 
cU; the whole of which 
Is Included In the enlight- 
ened hemisphere of the 
Rarth, and eqjoys, at 
this season, constant day 
during the complete rero- 
iutlon of the Earth on Its 
axis. The whole of the Northern frigid Zone is now in the circle of perpetual Illumi- 
nation. 

On the 88d of July, the Sun enters the sign Z0O, and as the line of the Earth's axis always 
continues parallel to itself, the boundary of light and darkness begins to approach nearer 
to the poles, and the length of the day In the northern hemisphere, which had arrived 
at Its maximum, begins gradually to decrease. On the S8d of August, the Sun enters the 
sign Virgo,, increasing the appearances mentioned in Leo. 

On the 28d of September, the Sun enters Libra, the first of the autumnal signs, when 
the Earth's axis having the same Inclination as it had in the opposite sign, Aries, is 
turned neither /rom the Sun, nor towards it, but obliquely to it, so that the Sun again 
now shines equally upon the whole of the Earth's surface from pole to pole. The days 
and nights are once more of equal length, throughout the world. 

On the 28d of October, the Sun enters the sign Scorpio; the days visibly decrease 
in length in the nortliern hemisphere, and increase in the southern. 

On the 22d of November the Sun enters the sign Sagittarius, the last of the autumnal 
signs, at which time the boundary of light and darkness is at a considerable distance 
firom the north pole, while the south pole has proportionally advanced into the light ; the 
length of the day continues to increase In the southern hemisphere, and to decrease in 
the northern. 

On the 21st of December, which Is the period, of the winter solstice, the Sun enters the 
sign Capricorn. At this time, the north pole of the Earth's axis is turned from the 
Son, into perpetual darkness; while the south pole, in its turn, is brought into the light 
of the Sun, whereby tlie whole Antarctic region coitics Into the circle of perpetual illumi- 
nation. It is now that the southern hemisphere enjoys all those advant«ges with which 
the northern hemisphere was favored on the 21st of June; while the northern hemi- 
sphere, in its turn, undergoes the dreariness of winter, with short days and long 
nights. 




* This diagram and the accompanying explanations should be careftiUy studied till 
they are thoroughly understood by the learner. The cause of the seasons and of the 
unequal lengths of the days and nights, is a matter of which no professedly educated 
person ought to be ignorant, or to entertain confused and indefinite notions. By all 
means let this point be studied till the student can tell the cause of every particular phe- 
nomenon of the seasons and the length of the days, without any particidar Int^ro- 
gation. 
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624. By carefully observing the figure, it may be seen that 
the orbit of the Earth is slightly elliptical, that the Sun is to 
the left of the center, and that consequently, the Earth is nearer 
the Sun on the 21st of December, than on the opposite side of 
the ecliptic, on the 21st of June. This may seem strange to the 
learner, that we should have our winter when nearest the Sun, 
and our summer when most distant ; but it must be remembered 
that the temperature of any particular part of the Earth is 
not so much affected by the distamee of the Sun, as by the direct- 
ness or obliquity of his rays. Hence, though we are farther 
from the Sun on the 21st of June than on the 21st of December, 
yet, as the north pole of the Earth is turned more directly into 
the light at that time, so that the Sun's rays strike her surface 
less obliquely than in December, we have a higher temperature 
at that period, though at a greater distance from the Sun. 

625. The difference, however, between the aphelion and peri- 
helion distances of the Earth is so' slight, in comparison with the 
whole distance, as scarcely to cause a jpercepiibk difference in the 
amount of light received at her respective positions. The eccen- 
tricity of the Earth's orbit, or the distance of the Sun from its 
center, is only about 1,618,000 miles, so that the variation is 
only 3,236,000 miles, or about one-thirtieth of the mean distance. 
The true orbit of the Earth could not be distinguished from a 
circle. 

The ooly effect of the eccentricity of the Earth's orbit upon her temperatare Is, thai 
she has probably a greater degree of heat, during summer in the southern hemisphere, 
when the Barth is at her perihelion, than we ever have at the north in the same lati- 
tude. But this difference must be very slight, if indecid it is at all perceptible. 



, CHAPTER XV. 

THE HARVEST MOON AND HORIZONTAL MOON. 

626. The daily progress of the Moon in her orbit, from west to 
east, causes her to rise, at a mean rate, 48 minutes and 44 
seconds later every day than on the preceding. But in places 
of considerable latitude, a remarkable deviation from this rule 

024. What said of the Jbrm of the Earth's orbit? When are we nearest the Sun? 
Why is it not then the warmest in the United States? 625. What is the amount of the 
Karth's variation in distance from the Sun ? What effect upon the light and heat of the 
■arth? 626. Suliject of this chapter? Mean rate of the Moon's daUy delay in rising? 
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takes place, especially about the time of harvest, when the full 
Moon rises to us for several nights together, only from 18 to 25 
minates later in one day, than on that immediately preceding. 
From the benefit which her light affords, in lengthening oat the 
day, when the husbandmen are gathering in the fraits of the 
Earth, the fall Moon, under these circumstances, has acquired 
the name of Harvest Moon. 

It la beliered that thii liM^t wh olM«rred hj penons engaged In agricoltnre, at a mtuh. 
•arller period than that In which it waa noticed bj astronomers. The former ascribed it 
to the goodness of the Deitjr ; not doobting hot that he had so ordered it for their adran- 
tage. 

627. About the equator, the Moon rises throughout the year 
with nearly the equal intervals of 48f minutes ; and there the 
harvest Moon is unknown. At the polar circles, the autumnal 
full Moon, from her first to her third quarter, rises as the Sun 
sets ; and at the poles, where the Sun is absent during one-half 
of the year, the winter full Moons, from the first to the third 
quarter, shine constantly without setting. 

By this, It Is not meant that the Moon conSUwM fvU from her first to her third qoar- 
ter ; but that she never Mte to the North Polar regions, when, at this season of the year, 
she Is within 90* of that point in her orbit, where she Is at her foIL In other words, as 
the Son lllamines the sooth pole daring one •half of its yearly reyolution, so the Moon, 
being oppeHte to the Son at her ftdl, most illnmine the oppoeUe poU^ daring half of her 
revelation about the Karth. The phenomenon of the Harvest Moon may be thos ezem- 
plIAed by means of the globe. 

RectiO^ the globe to the latitude of, the place, pot a patch or piece of wafer in the eclip* 
tic, on the point Aries, and mark every 13* preceding and following that point, to the 
number of ten or twelve marks on each side of it; bring the equinoctial point marked by 
the wafer to the eastern edge of the horison, and set the index to 12; torn the globe 
westward till the other marks successively come to the horixon, and observe the hoars 
passed over by the index ; the intervals of time between the marks coming to the horison, 
will show the diurnal difference of time between the Moon's rieing. If these marks be 
brought to the western edge of the horison in the same manner, it wHI diow the diurnal 
difference between the Moon*a setting. 

From this problem it will also appear, that, when there is the least difference between 
the times of the Moon's rising^ there will be the greatest diflierence between the times of 
her MtUng^ and the contrary. 

The reason why you mark every 18* is, that the Moon gains 12* 11' on the apparent 
course of the Son every day, and these marks serve to denote the place of the Moon 
from day to day. It is true, this process supposes that the Moon revolves in the plane 
ef the eeUpUc^ which is not the case ; yet her orbit so nearly coincides with the ecliptio 
(differing only 5* 9' from it), that they may, for the convenience of illustration, be con- 
sidered as coinciding ; that is, we may take the ecliptic for the representative of tha 
Moon's orbit. 

628. The different lengths of the lunar night, at different lati- 
tudes, is owing to the different angles made by the horizon and 
different parts of the Moon's orbit ; or, in other words, by the 

What remarkable deviation f What is the Moon then called, and why f How anciently 
was this phenomenon observed? To what attributed? 627. Is the Harvest Moon 
known at the equator? How at the Polar circles ? At the poles? Does she there exhi- 
bit her usual phases ? Can you illustrate the phenomenon of the Harvest Moon by a 
globe 7 628. To what is the different lengths of the lunar nights attributebie ? 
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Moon's orbit lying sometimes more oblique to the horizon than 
at others. 

In the latitude of London, for example, as much of the ecliptic rises about Pisces and 
Aries in two hours as the Moon goes through in six days ; therefore, whUe the Moon is in 
these signs, she differs but two hours in rising for six days together ; that is, one daj 
with another, she rises about 20 minutes later erery day than on the preceding. 

629. The parts or signs of the ecliptic which rise with the 
tmalkst angles, set with the greatest ; and those which rise with 
the greatest, set with the least. And whenever this angle is 
least, a greater portion of the ecliptic rises in equal times than 
when the angle is larger. Therefore, when the Moon is in those 
signs which rise or set with the smallest angles, she rises or sets 
with the least difference of time ; but when she is in those signs 
which rise or set with the greatest angles, she rises or sets with 
the greatest difference of time. 

Let the globe, for example, be rectified to the latitude of New York, 40* 42' 40', with 
Cancer on the meridian, and Libra rising in the east. In this position, the ecliptic has a 
high elevation, making an angle with the horizon of 72^*. 

But let the globe be turned half round on its axis, till Capricorn comes to the meridian, 
and Aries riseti in the east, then the ecliptic will have a low elevation above the horiaon, 
making an angle with it of only 25)$*. This angle is 47* less than the former angle, and 
is equal to the distance between the tropics. 

630. In northern latitudes, the smallest angle made by the 
ecliptic and horizon is when Aries rises ; at which time Libra 
sets ; the greatest is, when Libra rises and Aries sets. The eclip- 
tic rises fastest about Aries, and slowest about Libra. Though 
Pisces and Aries make an angle of only 25^® with the horizon 
when they rise, to those who live in the latitude of New York, 
yet the same signs, when they set, make an angle of 72^°. The 
daily difference of the Moon's rising, when in these signs, is, in 
New England, about 22 mmutes ; but when she is in the oppo> 
site signs, Virgo and Libra, the daily difference of her rising is 
almost four times as great, being about one hour and a quarter 

631. As the Moon can never be full but when she is opposite 
to the Sun, and the Sun is never in Virgo or Libra except in 
our autumnal months, September and October, it is evident that 
the Moon is never full in the opposite signs, Pisces and Aries, 
except in those two months. We can, therefore, have only two 
full Moons in a year, which rise, for a week together, very near 
the time of sunset. The former of these is called the Harvest 
Moon, and the latter, the Hunter's Moon, 

629. What said of the angles under which the signs rise and set f What result follows 
as to thne of the Moon's rising and setting? How illustrate by globe ? 680. When is 
the angle smallest in northern latitudes? When greatest? What dilTerence of angle at 
the rising and setting of Pisces? Daily difTerence of the Moon's rising? When in Pisces 
and Aries? What when in Virgo and Libra? 681. Why have we not more than one 
Uarvest, and one BmUer^s Moon in a year? 
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632. Although there can be bat two fiiU Moons ia the year 
that rise with so little yariation of time, yet the phenomenon 
of the Moon's rising for a week together so nearly at the same 
time, occurs every month, in some part of her coarse or the 
other. 

In WMer^ the Blgns Pisces and Aries rise about noon; hence the rising of the Moon 
Is not then regarded nor perceived. 

In Spring^ these signs Wm feith the Svn^ because he Is then In them ; and as the Moon 
changes while passing through the same sign with the Sun, it must then be the change, 
and hence InTisible. 

In Swnuner, they rise about midnight, when the Moon, is in her third quarter. On 
account of her rising so late, and giving but little light, her rising passes unobserved. 

633. To the inhabitants at the equator, the north and south 
poles appear in the horizon, and therefore the ecliptic makes tlie 
same angle southward with the horizon when Aries rises, as it 
does northward when Libra rises ; consequently the Moon rises 
and sets not only with angles nearly equal, but at equal iut^rvals 
of time, all the year round ; hence, there is no harvest Moon at 
the equator. The farther any place is from the equator, if it be 
not beyond the polar circles, the angle which the ecliptic makes 
with the horizon gradually diminishes when Pisces and Aries rise. 

634. Although, in northern latitudes, the autumnal full Moons 
are in Pisces and Aries ; yet in southern latitudes it is just the 
reverse, because the seasons are so : — ^for Virgo and Libra rise 
at as small angles with the horizon in southern latitudes as Pisces 
and Aries do in the northern ; and therefore the harvest Moons 
are just as regular on one side of the equator as on the other. 

At the polar circles, the fiill Moon neither rises in summer, nor sels In winter. For the 
winter full Moon being as high in the ecliptic as the summer San, she must continue whUe 
passing through the northern signs, aboffe the horison ; and the summer Aill Moon, being 
as low in the ecliptic as the winter Sun, can no more rise, when passing thit>ugfa the 
southern signs, than he does. 

~ 635. The great apparent magnitude of the Moon, and indeed 
of the Sun, at rising and setting, is a phenomenon which has 
greatly embarrassed almost all who have endeavored to account 
for it. According to the ordinary laws of vision,. they should 
appear to be least when nearest the horizon, being then farthest 
from the eye ; and yet the reverse of this is found to be true. 
The apparent diameter of the Moon, when viewed in the horizon 
by the naked eye, is two or three times larger than when at the 
altitude of thirty or forty degrees ; and yet when nieasured by 
an instrument her diameter is not sensibly increased. 

682. Does not the Moon rise with little variation for several nights In succession, 
every month? Why not always perceired t 6S8. Why is there no JOdrveet Moon at 
the equator f 684. What said of these lunar phenomena hi the Southern hemisphere? 
68ft. What said of the apparent diamoter of the Moon in the horison t How when 
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Both the Sun and the Moon really subtend a greater fuigle when on the meridian, than 
they do in the horizon ; because they are then actually nearer the place of the spectator 
by the whole semi-diameter of the Earth ; and one reason why they appear largest in 
the horizon is, that they are then compared with terr<i8trial olyects, with whose magni- 
tode we are acqoainted. 

This apparent increase of magnitude in the horisontal Moon, is chiefly an optical illa> 
rion, produced by the concavity of the heavens appearing to the eye to be a less portion 
of a spherical surface than a hemisphere. The eye is accustomed to estimate the dis- 
tance between any two objects In the heavens by the quantity of slcy that appears to lie 
between them ; as upon the Earth we estimate it by the quantity of ground that lies 
between them. Now when the Sun or Moon is just emergring above the eastern horlson, 
or sinlcing beneath the western, the distance of the intervening landscape over which 
they are seen, contributes, together with the refraction of the atmosphere, to exaggerate 
our estimatQ^of their real magnitudes. 

-y THE HORIZONJAL MOON. 

636. Both the San and Moon are sometimes seen to be elonr 
gated horizontoMy, when near the horizon. This is often the case 
when the atmosphere is very dense. The cause of this pheno- 
menon is this : All celestial bodies in the horizon are more or 
less elevated by atmospherical refraction (See page 300) ; and 
the amount of this apparent elevation depends somewhat upon 
the density of the atmosphere as well as upon the altitude of the 
object. When, therefore, the Sun or Moon are near the horizon, 
and viewed through a dense atmosphere, the refraction is great- 
est ; and as their lower limb is seen through a denser stratum of 
atmosphere than their upper limb, its apparent elevation is 
greater, and the object seems to heflattened, while its horizontal 
diameter is not sensibly diminished. 

This phenomen(M2 and its cause may be easily illustrated by a diagram. Ur"^ 



CHAPTER XYI. 

REFRACTION AND TWILIGHT. 

637. The rays of light, in passing out of one medium into 
another of a greater density, deviate from a straight course, and 
are bent towards a perpendicular to that course ; and if the 
density of the latter medium continually increase, the rays of 

mearared T When do they subtend the greater angle f Why appear largest when in 
the horizon f What other explanation given? <Hw. What is meant by a Horinontal 
Moon? The cause of this phenomenon? 637. What is meant hj the r^racUon of 
light r What principles govern it t 
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light in passing through it, will deviate more and more from a 
right line as they pass downwards, or towards the eye of the 
obserrer. 

638. As air and toater are both transparent, bnt of different 
densities, it follows that, when light passes obliquely from one 
to the other, it will be 

refracted. If it pass iio« ~«aoi« bt wa™. 

from the air into the ^^^ x^, 

water, it will be refract- 
ed towards a perpendicw- 
lar. 




Here fhe ray A itrlkes the 
water perpendloiilarly, and passee 
directly through to B without be- 
ing refracted. Bat the ray D 
■trilcee the water at obliquely ; 
and instead of passing straight 
throogh to B, is refracted at 0, 
and reaches the bottom of the water at F. If, therefore, a person were to recelre the 
ray into the eye at F, and to Judge of the place of the object from which the light ema- 
nates tnm the direction of the ray F, he would conclude that be Baw4he object at O, 
unless he made allowance for the refraction of the light at 0. 



uoBT nooaMDiaui fbom watbb. 
B 




639. When light passes 
obliquely fi^m a denser 
to a rarer medium, as | \^ air\^ \^^ 
from water into air, it is L,^_^\ 
refracted from a perpen- tJ^S^S3^^!^ 
dicular towards a horizon- 
tal. 

Here ttie lamp A shines up 
through water into air. The ray 
that strikes the surface perpen- 
dicularly passes on to B without 
oeing reflracted ; but the other rays 
that leave the water obliquely are refracted toward a hmriaontal direetion, in proportira 
to their distance from the perpendicular; or, in other words, in proportion to the 
obliqui^ of their contact with the surface of the water. 

640. In consequence of the refraction of light towards a hori- 
zontal direction, in passing from water into air, a pole, half of 
which is in the water, seems bent at the surface, and the lower 
end seems nearer the surface than it really is. For the same 
reason, the bottom of a river seems higher, if seen obliquely, than 
it really is ; and the water is always deeper than we judge it 
to be. 



688. How refracted by air and water f 689. How when light passes firom demsr l» 
rarer media f 640. Effect of refraction npon objects seen nndsr water? 
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In this cut, the oar, the blade of 
which Is in the water, seema bent at the 
■urface of the water. The rays of light 
passing from the part under water to 
the surface at D, are refracted toward 
a horixontal direction at that point, 
and receiTed- into the eye of the ob- 
■erver at B, wiio, judging of the posi- 
tion of the immersed portion of the oar 
from the direction of the rays D B, 
locates the blade of the oar at ; thus 
rerershag the effect illustrated at 

ess. 

641. The refracting power of different transparent substances 
depends mainly upon their density. Water refracts more than 
air, glass more than water, and diamond most of all. But the 
angle of incidence, or* the obliquity of the contact of the rays 
with the denser substance, has also much to do in determining 
the amount of refraction. 




irraoT or Mnucnaii 



642. By the aid of refraction, 
we may see objects that are 
actually behind an opaque or 
intransparent body. 

Here the piece of money at A, at the 
bottom of the cup, would be inyisible to 
the beholder at B, if the cup was empty, 
as the light from the money would pass 
from A to 0; but when the oup is filled 
with water, the light is refracted to B, and 
the beholder sees the money apparently 
»tD. 



643. By the 
law of refrac- 
tion, light has 
been found to 
consist of a com- 
bination of co- 
lors. By pass- 
ing a beam of J^iJj^;; 
liffht throuffh a Blue.... 

. . -i ^' Green.. 

triangular piece YeUowU 
of flint glass g™°8«« 

,, J ®. Red..... 

called a prism, 
it is seen that 
some parts of 




Bsnuonox bt i prism. 



White..< 




611. D^n what does the refracting power of different transparent media dqiendf 
,^ «... _.^ — .. - _.^ . ^^^ yrhSLi dlseoTery by refractionf How 



6IS. What other effeot of refraction? 
made? 



13* 
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the light are more re^angible than others, so that the light is 
analyzed, or separated into its oomponent parts or elements. 

Let a nj of light from the Son be admitted through a hole in the window shatter, A, 
Into a room flrom which all other light Is excluded ; it will form on a screen placed a little 
distance in front, a circntar image, B, of white light. Now interpose near the riratter a 
l^s prism, C, and the light, In passing throagh it, will not only be refracted in the same 
direction, both when it enters the prism and when it leares it, but the several rays of 
which white light is composed will be separated, and will arrange in regular order on the 
screen, immediately above the image B, which will disappear. The violet ray. It will be 
seen, is most refracted, and the red least ; the wh<rie forming on the scale an ri<»igatod 
image of the Son, called the solar tpeotrum.-^ohtuton, 

644. It is the refraction of the cloads that gives the sky its 
beautifnl colors morning and evening ; and the refracting power 
of the rain-drops prodaces the beautiful phenomenon of the rain- 
bow. 



▲TlfOSPHEBIOAL REFRACTION. 

645. The refracting power of the atmosphere produces many 
curious phenomena. Sometimes ships are seen bottom upwards 
in the air, single or double. At other times, objects really below 
the horizon, as ships or islands, seem to rise up, and to come dis- 
tinctly in view. 

646. A very important effect of refraction, as it relates to 
astronomy, is, that it more or less affects the apparent places of 
all the heavenly bodies. As the light coming from them strikes 
the atmosphere obliquely, and passes downward through it, it is 
refracted or bent towward the Earth, or toward a perpendicular. 
And as we judge of the position of the object by the direction 
of the ray when it enters the eye, we place objects higher in the 
heavens than they really are. 

ATM06PHXBI0AL RiraAOnOV. 

Let A« in the cat, repre- 
sent the Earth ; B, the at- 
mosphere ; G 0, the visible 
horizon : and the exterior 
circle the apparent con- 
cave of the heavens. Now, 
as the light passes from 
the stars, and strikes the 
atmosphere, it is seen to 
curve downward, because 
it strilces the atmosphere 
obliquely ; and the air in- 
creases in density as we 
approach the Earth. But 
as the amount of refhiction depends not only upon the density, but also upon the obli- 
quity of the contact, it is seen that the refraction is greatest at the horison, and gradu- 
ally diminishes till the ofcyect reaches the senith, when there is no obliquity, and the refrac- 




644. What other eflbcts of renraction? 646. Atmoapherieal reftaotionf Bffeebl «ii 
lentstrlal ohJecU f iM, Upon apparent places of stars, Ac. t 
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tion wholly ceases. The dark lines in the cat show the true, and the dotted the apparent 
poaitloDB. 

In the cut, the depth of the atmosphere, as compared with the globe, is greatly exag- 
gerated. Even allowing it to be 00 miles deep, it is only-'^th of the semi-diameter of the 
globe, which is equal to only abouty 2 ^^ ^' '^^ ^°^^ ^P<>° ^ common 18-inch globe. Bat 
it was necesary to exaggerate, in order to illustrate the principle. 

641. The amount of displacement of objects in the horizon, 
by atmospherical refraction, is about 33', or a little more than 
the greatest apparent diameter of either the Sun or Moon. It 
follows, therefore, that when we see the lower edge of either 
apparently resting on the horizon, its whole disc is in reality below 
it ; and would be entirely concealed by the convexity of the 
Earth, were it not for refraction. 

648. Another effect of refraction is, that the Sun seems to 
rise about three minutes earlier, and to set about three minutes 
later, on account of atmospherical refraction, than it otherwise 
would ; thus adding about six minutes, on an average, to the 
length of each day. 

The atmosphere is said to be so dense about the North Pole as to bring the Son aboTe 
the horizon some days before he should appear, according to calculation. In 1696, some 
Dutch navigators, who wintered at NovaZembla, in latitude 76", fuund that the Sun began 
to be visible 17 days before it should have appeared by calculation ; and Kepler computes 
that the atmospheric refraction must have amounted to 5°, or 10 times as much as with as. 

649.^he twilight of morning and evening is produced partly 
by refraction, but mainly by reflection. In the morning, when 
the Sun arrives within 18° of the horizon, his rays pass over 
our heads into the higher region of the atmosphere, and are 
thence reflected down to the Earth. The day is then said to 
be davm, and the light gradually increases till sunrise. In the 
evening, this process is reversed, and the twilight lingers till the 
Sun is 18° below the horizon. There is thus more than an hour 
of twilight both morning and evening. 

In the arctic regions, the Sup is never more than 18* below the horison; so that tht 
twilight continues during the whole night. 

650. In making astronomical observations, for the purposes 
of navigation, &c., allowance has to be made for refraction, 
according to the altitude of the object, and the state of the 
atmosphere. For this pirpose tables are constructed, showing 
the amount of refraction :or every degree of altitude, from the 
horizon to the zenith. 

647. Amount of displacement of celestial oljects by refraction? What follows? 
M8. Influence of refraction on length of days? How about the North Pole ? 640. Cause 
•f UoiUgU r 660. What aUowance for refraction ? Tables ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AURORA BOREAUS AND PARALLAX. 

651. The soblime and beaqtifal phenomeDa presented bj the 
Aurora Boreatis, or northirn lighis, as they are called, have been 
in all ages a soarce of admiration and wonder alike to the pea- 
sant and. the philosopher. In the regions of the north (and 
indeed in many other places) they are regarded by the ignorant 
with superstitious dread, as harbingers of evil ; while all agree 
in placing them among the unexplained wonders of nature. 

These lights, or meteoric emuecatlone, are more hrUUant In the arctic regions, appear- 
ing mostly in the winter season and in frosty weather. They commonly appear at twi- 
light near the horlton, and sometimes contiaue in that state for.sereral hours without 
any sensible motion ; after which they send forth streams of stronger light, shooting 
with great velocity op to the lenith, emulating, not anfreqaently, the lightning in ririd- 
ness, and the rainbow in coloring ; and again, silently rising in a compact m^estic arch 
of steady white light, apparently durable and immovable, and yet so evanescent, that 
while the beholder looks upon it, it is gone. 

At other times they cover the whole hemisphere with their flickering and fantastic 
ooruscations. On these occasions their motions are ama^ni^ quick, and they astonish 
the spectator with rapid changes of fwm. They break out in places where none were 
Been before, skimming briskly along the heavens ; then they are suddenly extinguished, 
leaving behind au uniform dusky track, which, again, is brilliantly illuminated in ^ same 
manner, and as suddenly left a dull blank. Some nights they assume the appearance of 
vast columns ; exhibiting on one side tints of the deepest yellow, and on the other, 
melting away until they become undistinguishable ftom the surrounding sky. They 
have generally a strong tremuloas motion ftom end to end, which ocmtinues tUl the whole 
Tanishea. 

652. Maufertius relates, that in Lapland, "the sky was 
sometimes tinged with so deep a red that the constellation Orion 
looked as though it were dipped in blood, and that the people 
fancied they saw armies engaged, fiery chariots, and a thousand 
prodigies/' Gmdin relates, that, "in Siberia, on the confines 
of the icy sea, the spectral forms appear like rushing armies ; 
and that the hissing, crackling noises of those aerial fireworks 
80 terrify the dogs and the hunters, that they fall prostrate on 
the ground, and will not move while the raging host is passing." 

KergueUn describes " the night between Iceland and the Ferro 
Islan<£, as brilliant as the day" — the heavens being on fire with 
flames of red and white light, changing to columns and arches, 
and at length confounded in a brilliant chaos of cones, pyramids, 
radii, sheaves, arrows, and globes of fire. 

653. But the evidence of Captain Parry is of more value 

651. What said of the Atirora BoreaUaf How regarded by the ignorant? Where 
most brilliant? In what weather? Describe? 652. Observations of JfotMWrWMi, 
€hnMnt and Kergtuien t 658. Observations of OapL Parry T 
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than that of the earlier trayelers, as he examined the phenomena 
under the most favorable circamstances, during a period of 
twenty-seven consecutive months, and because his observations 
are uninfluenced by imagination. He speaks of the shifting 
figures, the spires and pyramids, the majestic arches, and the 
sparkling bands and stars which appeared within the arctic cir- 
cle, as surpassing his powers of description. They are, indeed, 
sufficient to enlist the superstitious feelings of any people not 
fortified by religion and philosophy. 

654. The color$ of the polar lights are of various tints. The 
rays or hmms are steel grey, yellowish grey, pea green, celandine 
green, gold yellow, violet blue, purple, sometimes rose red, crim- 
son red, blood red, greenish red, orange red, and lake red. The 
arch^^ are sometimes nearly black, passing into violet blue, grey, 
gold yellow, or white bounded by an edge of yellow. The lust&r 
of these lights varies in kind as well as intensity. Sometimes it 
is pearly, sometimes imperfectly vitreous, sometimes metallic. 
Its degree of intensity varies from a very faint radiance to a 
light nearly equaling that of the Moon. 

i 655^Many theories have been proposed to account for this 

wonderful phenomenon, but there seems to be none which is 

I entirely satisfactory. One of the first conjectures on record 

I attributes it to inflammable vapors ascending from the Earth 

into the polar atmosphere, and there ignited by electricity. Dr. 

/' Halley objects to this hypothesis, that the cause is inadequate 

; to produce the effect. He was of opinion that the poles of the 

/ Earth were in some way connected with the aurora \ that the 

I Earth was hollow, having within it a magnetic sphere, and that 

\ the magnetic effluvia, in passing firom the north to the south, 

might become visible in the northern hemisphere. 

656. That the aurora borealis is, to some extent, a magnetical 
phenomenon, is thought, even by others, to be pretty clearly 
established by the following considerations : 

(1.) It has been observed, that when the aurora appears near 
the northern horizon in the form of an arch, the middle of it is 
UQ^ in the direction of the true north, but in thJEit of the mag- 
netic needle at the place of observation ; and that when the 
arch rises towards the zenith, it constantly crosses the heavens 
at right angles, not to the true magneiic meridian. 

C54. What said of the eol&ri, Ac, of these polar lights? 655. Is there a satisfactory 
ekplanation of these phenomena f What conjecture r Dr. Halley's oUection ? His own 
■ingular opinion f 656. What evidences that the Aurora SoretUU is of magnetic 
origin f 
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(8.) When the beuiiB of the aurora shoot up so as to pass 
the zenith, which is sometimes the case, the point of their con- 
▼ergence is in the direction of the prolongation of the dipping 
needle at the place of obseryation. 

(3.) It has also been observed, that daring the appearance ci 
an active and brilliant aurora, the magnetic needle often becomes 
restless, varies sometimes several degrees, and does not resume 
its former position until after several hoars. 

FroiD thete facts, it has beeo geDanHy Inferred that the aurora is In some waj con- 
nected with Uie magnetittn of the Earth ; and that the simnltansons appearance of the 
meteor, and the distorbanee of the needle, are either related as cause and effect, or as 
the oommon. renUt of some more general and^onknown cause. 

651. Dr. Yoang, in his lectares, is very certain that the phe 
nomenon in question is intimately connected with electro-mag- 
netism, and ascribes the Ughi of the aurora to the illuminated 
agency of electricity upon the magnetical substance. 

It majr be remarked, in support of the electro-magnetic theory, that in magnetism, the 
agency of electricity is nov dearly established, and it can hardly be doubted that the 
phenomeca both of electricity and magnetism are produced by one and the same cause ; 
inasmoch as magnetism may be indooed by dectricity, and the electric spark has been 
drawn from the magnet. 

658. Sir John Herschel also attributes the appearance of the 
aurora to the agency of electricity. This wondeiful agency, says 
he, which we see in intense activity in lightning, and in a feebler 
and more diffused form traversing the upper regions of the 
atmosphere in the northern lights, is present, probably, in 
immense abundance in every form of matter which surrounds us, 
but becomes sensible, only when disturbed by excitements of 
peculiar kinds. 

.' PARALLAX^ OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 

659. Parallax is the difference between the altitude of any 
celestial object seen from the Earth's surface, and the altitude 
of the same object seen at the same time from the Earth's cen- 
ter ; or it is the angle under which the semi-diameter of the 
Earth would appear, as seen from the object. 

The true jdace of a celestial body is that point of the heavens 
in which it would be seen by an eye placed at the center of the 
Earth. The apparent place is that point of the heavens where 
the body is seen from the surface of the Earth. The parallax 

057. Dr. Yonnn^'s opinion ? What remark in support of his views f 66S. Sir John 
Herschel's opinion? 659. Parallax? True place of a celestial body? Apparent? 
When parallax greatest? Least? Called what, and why ? What ohjects the greatest 
parallax ? 
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of a heavenly body is greatest when in the horizon, and is 
thence called the horizontal paraUaz, Parallax decreases as the 
body ascends towards the zenith, at which place it is nothing. 

The adjoining cut vill aiford a sufficient illustration. 
When the observer, standing upon the Earth at A, p a bai . t . at or ths plaxitSy 

Tiews the ob^Ject at B, it appears to be at G, when, at 
the same time, if viewed from the center of the Earth, 
it would appear to be at D. The parallax is the angle 
B C D or A B E, which is the diiference between the 
altitude of the object B, when seen from the Earth's 
surface, and when seen f^om her center. It iQ^ also 
the angle under which the semi-diameter of the Earth, 
A E, is seen from the object B. 

As the otg'ect advances from the horizon to the 
senith, the parallax is seen gradually to diminish, till 
at F it has no parallax, or its apparent and true place 
are the same. 

This diagram will also show why objects nearest 
the Earth have the greatest parallax, and those most 
distant the least; why the Moon, the nearest of all 
the heavenly bodies, has the greatest parallax ; while 
the fixed stars, from their immense distance, have no 
appreciable horisontal parallax — ^the semi-diameter 
of the Earth, at such a distance, being no more than a point. 

eedyfAs the effect of parallax on a heavenly body is to depress 
it below its true place, it must necessarily affect its right ascen- 
sion and declination, its latitude and longitude. On this account, 
the parallax of the Sun and Moon must be added to their 
apparent altitude, in order to obtain their true altitude. 

i The true altitude of the Sun and Moon, except when in the senith, is always affected, 
more or less, both by parallax and refraction, but always in a contrary manner. Hence 
the mariner, in finding the latitude at sea, always adds the parallax, and subtracts the 
refraction, to and from the Sun*s observed altitude, in order to obtain the true altitude, 
and thence the latitude. / 

661. The principles of parallax are of great importance to 
astronomy, as they enable us to determine the distances of the 
heavenly bodies from the Earth, the magnitudes of the planets 
and the dimensions of their orbits. 

The Sun's horizontal parallax being accurately known, the 
Earth's distance from the Sun becomes known ; and the Earth's 
distance from the Sun being known, that of all the planets may 
be known also, because we know the exact periods of their 
sidereal revolutions, and, according to the third law of Kepler, 
the squares of the times of their revolutions are proportional to 
the ^ubes of their mean distances. Hence, the first great 
desideratum in astronomy, where measure and magnitude are 
concerned, is the determination of the true parallax. 

At a council of astronomers assembled in London some years since, from the mo^t 

660. Effect of parallax ? How obtain true altitude ? How differ from refraction ? 
How then obtain true altitude f 661. Use of parallax ? How employed ? Note f 
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iMmed MtlODB In liirope, the Bun't mean horiiontal parallax was settled, as fb« i 
of their united obeervations, at 0' 0' 8*^776. Nov the value of radius, expressed Iflce- 
wiae in seconds, is 206364' .8 ; and this divided bj 8' J^776, gives 24047 for the distance of 
the Sun from the the Earth, In semi-diameters of the Utter. If we take the emuOorial 
•eml-dUmeter of the Earth, as sanctioned by the same tribunal, at (7924-1-2=) »I62 miles, 
we shaU have 94iM7 k 8MS= 96,278,869 mUes flhr the 8un*s true distance. 

A TABU or TBB BUH^B PARALLAX IN ALVrrUSB. 
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662. The change in the apparent position of the fixed stars, 
caused by the change of the Earth's place in her revolution 
around the Sun, is called their annual parallax. So immense 
is their distance, that the semi-annual variation of 190,000,000 
of miles in the Earth's distance, from all those stars that lie in 
the plane of her orbit, makes no perceptible difference in their 
apparent magnitude or brightness. 

The following cut will Hlostrate our meaning: 



A 

V 



B 



Let A represent a fixed star in the plane of the Earth's orbit, B. At 0, the Earth is 
190,000,000 of miles nearer the star than it will be at D six months afterward ; and yet 
this semi-annual variation of 190,000,000 miles in the distance of the star is so^maU a 
fraction of the whole distance to it, as neither to Increase or diminish its apparent 
brightness. 

663. It is only those stars that are situated near the axis of 
the Earth's orbit whose parallax can be measured at all, on 



663. What meant bj Earth's a^mvo^ paraUamf Effect of variation of Earth's dls> 
"'^ on the fixed stars? Diagram. 668. What stars have perceptible parallax? 
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account of its almost imperceptible qnantity. 
So distant are thej, that the variation of 
190,000,000 miles in the Earth's place 
causes an apparent change of less than 1' in 
the nearest and most fayorably situated 
fixed star. 

Let A represent the Earth on the Ist of January, and B a 
star obseryed at that time. Of course, its apparent place in 
the more distant heavens will be at 0. But in six months the 
Earth will be at D, and the star B will appear to be at E. 
The ang^e A B D or B E will constitute the parallactic angle. 
In the cut, this angle amounts to about 48*, whereas the real 
parallax of the stars is less than ^^^th of one degree, or 
^-^^•jj-th part of this amount. Lines approaching each other 
thus slowly would appear parallel ; and the Earth's orbit, if 
filled with a globe of fire, and viewed from the fixed stars, 
would appear but a point of light 1' in diameter ! For a 
splendid diagram illnstratiye of the annual parallax of the stars, see Map I., of the Atlas. 

ABERRATION OF LIGHT. 

664. In the year 1T25, Mr. Molyneux and Dr. Bradley fixed 
up a very accurate and costly instrutnent, in order to discover 
whether the fixed stars had any sensible parallax, while the Earth 
moved from one extremity of its orbit to the other ; or which 
is the same, to determine whether the nearest fixed stars are 
situated at such an immense distance from 4he Earth, that any 
star which is seen this night, directly north of us, will, six 
months hence, when we shall have gone 190,000,000 of miles to 
the eastward of the place we are now in, be then seen exactly 
north of us still, without changmg its position so much as the 
thickness of a spider's web. 

665. These observations were subsequently repeated, with but 
little intermission, for twenty years, by the most acute observers 
in Europe, and with telescopes varying from 12 feet to 36 feet 
in length. In the mean time. Dr. Bradley had the honor of 
announcing to the world the very nice discovery made while 
endeavoring to ascertain the parallax of the fixed stars, that 
tht motion of ligkt, combined with the progressive motion of the 
Earth in its orbit , causes the heavenly bodies to be seen in a differ- 
ent position from whai they wovM be, if the eye were at rest. Thus 
was established the principle of the Aberration of Light, 

666. This principle, or law, now that it is ascertained, seems 

Amount? Diagram, and explanation. 664. What experiment by Molyneux ana 
Bradley f With what results f 665. What further observations for the same purpose? 
What discovery made while investigating the sufctject of parallax f What is the ahefrO' 
Hon cf light T 666. What remarks upon the prtfndpU or law of observation ? How Is 
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not only very plain, but self-evident. For if light be progres- 
siye, the position of the telescope, in order to receive the raj, 
mnst be different from what it would have been if light had 
been instantaneous, or if the Earth stood still. Hence the place 
to which the telescope is directed will be different from the true 
place of the object. 

The quantity of this aberration is determined by a simple 
proposition. The Earth describes 59' 8" of her orbit in a day 
=3548", and a ray of light comes from the Sun to us in 8' 13" 
=493": now 24 hours or 86400" : 493: :3548: 22"; which 
is the change in the star's place, arising from the cause above- 
mentioned. 



CHAPTER XYIIL 



PRAOTIOAL ASTRONOMY— REFLECTIOIT AND REFRAG- 
TION OF LIGHT. 

66T. Practical Astronomy has respect to the means employed 
for the acquisition of astronomical knowledge. It includes the 
properties of light, the structure and use of instruments, and 
the processes of mathematical calculation. 

In the present treatise, nothing farther will be attempted than a mere introduction to 
practical astronomy. In a work designed for popular use, mathematical demonstrations 
would be out of place. Still, every student in astronomy should know how telescopes are 
made, upon what laws they depend for their power, and how they are used. It is for thif 
purpose mainly that we add the following chapter^ on practical astronomy. 

PROPERTIES OF UGHT. 

668. Light is that invisible ethereal substance by which we 
are apprised of the existence, forms, and colors of material 
objects, through the medium of the visual organs. To this sub- 
tile fluid we are especially indebted for our knowledge of those 
distant worlds that are the principal subjects of astronomical 
inquiry. 

669. The term light is used in two different senses. It may 
signify either light itself, or the degree of light by which we are 
enabled to see- objects distinctly. In this last sense, we put light 

the quantity of aberration determined f 667. Subject of Chapter XVm. ♦ What is 
pracUc<U astronomy r How far discussed in this treatise? 668. Define light. For 
what indebted to it? 669. Different senses ia which the term is used? What ta 
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in opposition to darkuess. But it should be borne in mind, that 
darktuss is merely the absence of that degree of light which is 
necessary to human vision ; and when it is dark to us, it may be 
light to many of the lower animals. Indeed, there is more or 
less light, even in the darkest night, and in the deepest dungeon. 

** Those unfortunate individuals," says Dr. Dick, "who have been confined in the dark- 
est dungeons, have declared, that though, on their first entrance, no object could be per- 
ceived, perhaps for a day or two, yet, in the course of time, as the pupils of their eyes 
expanded, they could readily perceive rats, mice, and other animals that infested their 
cells, and likewise the walls of their apartments; which shows that, even in such situa- 
tions, light is present, and produces a certain degree of influence." 

6T0. Of the nature of the substance we call light, two theo- 
ries have been advanced. The first is, that the whole sphere of 
the universe is filled with a subtile fluid, which receives from 
luminous bodies an agitation ; so tliat, by its continued vibra- 
tory motion, we are enabled to perceive luminous bodies. This 
was the opinion of Descartes, Buler, Huygens,"and Franklin. 

The second theory is, that light consists of particles thrown 
oflf from luminous bodies, and actually proceeding through space. 
This is the doctrine of Newton, and of the British philosophers 
generally. 

Without attempting to decide. In this place, upon the relative merits of these two hypo- 
theses, we shall use those terms, for convenience sake, that indicate the actual passage 
of light Arom one body to another. 

6T1. Light proceeds from luminous bodies in straight lines, 
and in all directions. It will not wind its way through a crooked 
passage, like sound ; neither is it confined to a part of the cir- 
cumference around it. 

As the Sun may be seen from every point in th^ solar system, and far hence Into space 
in every direction, even till he appears but a faint and glimmering star, it is evident that 
he fills every part of this vast space with his beams. And the same might be said of 
every star in the firmament. * 

6T2. As vision depends not upon the existence of light merely, 
but requires a certain degree of light to emanate from the object, 
and to enter the pupil of the eye, it is obvious that if we can, 
by any means, concentrate the light, so that more may enter the 
eye, it will improve our perception of visible objects, and even 
enable us to see objects otherwise wholly invisible. 

Some animals have the power of adapting their eyes to the existing degree of light. 
The cat, horse, Ac, can see day or night ; while the owl, that sees well in the night, sees 
poorly in the day-time. 

6t3. Light may be turned out of its course either by reflection 

darkness? Can it be dark and light at the same time? Is there any place without 
light? Quotation fi-om Dr. Dick? 670. What theories of the nature of light, and by 
whom supported respectively? Remark of author? 671. How light proceeds from 
luminous bodies? Radiations from Sun and stars? 672. How improve vision, and 
vby r Animals ? 678. How is light turned out of its coarse ? 
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or rtfriuhtm. It is reJUeted when it falls upon the highly polished 
surface of metals and other intranspareut snbstances ; and 
rtfraded when it passes through transparent substances of diffe- 
rent densities, as already illustrated in Chapter XYI. 



REFRACTION BT GLASS LENSES. 



6T4. A lens is a piece of glass, or other transparent substance, 
of such a form as to collect or disperse the rays of light that 
are passed through it, by refracting them out of a direct course. 
They are of different forms, and have different po veers. 



U0ISB8 or DinVKKBT fOBlfB. 




UOHT RKTBACTED BT LBM8B8. 



In the adjoining cut, we hare an edgewise 
Tlew of six different lenses. 

A is the plano-coiMfeos, or half a double con- 
vex lens ; one side being convex and the other 
plane. 

B is tk plano-concave ; one surface being con- 
cave, and the other plane. 

is a daubU'ConiwK lens, or one that it 
bounded by two conveit snrfaces. 

1) is a doftbU-coftoaioc lens, or a circular piece 
of gUss hollowed out on both sides. 

E Is a conoafto-eonvex lens, whose curves 
dilTer, but do not meet, if produced. 

F is a ftieniwMS^ or a concavo-convex lens, 
the curves of whose surfaces meet. 

6t5. A double-convex lens 
converges parallel rays to a 
point called the focus ; and 
the distance of the focus 
depends upon the degree of 
convtxity. 

In the first of these cuts, the lens is 
quite thick, and the focuo of the rays is 
quite near; but the other being iesb 
convex, the focus is more distant. 

6t6. The distance of the 
focus of a doubkrconvex glass 
lens is the radius of the sphere 
of its convexity. 

In this cut, it will be seen that the 
parallel rays A are refracted to a focus 
at G, by the double-convex lens B, the 
convexity of whose surfaces is Just equal 
to the curve of the circle D. 

6tt. The focal distance of 
a plafuhconvez lens is equal to 
the diameter of the sphere 
formed by the convex surface prod need. 

6T4. What is a Una T Draw and describe dllTerent kinds. 676. Refracting power «f 
fouble^oneeeolexul Focal distance? Diagram, and illustrate. 676. How focal dls- 
tanoe governed? Dingram. and illustrate. 677. What is the focal distance of a 
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It must be borne in mind, that VLilo-oowjATa— fOOAL dutahob. 

light is refracted both when it 
enters, and when it leaves a donUe 
oonvex lens, and in both instanoes 
In the same direction ; and, so fiur 
as the distance of the focos te 
concerned, to the same extent, 
but when the lens is convex only 
on one side, half its refracting 
power is gone, so that the rays 
are nut so soon refracted to a 
focus. In this case, the focal dis- 
tnnce is equal to the diatMier of 
the sphere formed by extending 
the convex surface of the lens; 
while with the double-convex lens, 
the focal distance is only equal to 
the radius of such sphere. In the cut, the parallel rays A are refracted to a focus at 
B, by the plano-concave lens G ; and the distance B is the diameter of the circle 
D, formed by the convex surface of the lens produced. 

6T8. A double-canr 




RAT8 DISPEB8KD BT RUrRACTIOX. 



cave lens disperses pa- 
rallel rays, as if they 
diverged from the cen- 
ter of a circle formed 
by the convex surface 
produced. 



In this cut, the parallel rays 
A are dispersed by the double- 
concave lens C, as shown at 
B; and their direction, as 
thus refracted, is the same 
as if they proceeded A*om the point D, which is the center of a drde formed by the 
concave surface of the lens produced. 

6T9. Common spectacles, opera-glasses, burning-glasses, and 
refracting telescopes are made by converging light to a focus, by 
the use of double-convex lenses. 




The ordinary burning-glass, which may be 
bought for a few shillings, is a double-convex 
disk of glass two or three inches in diameter, 
inclosed in a slight metallic flrame, with a han- 
dle on one side. Old tobacco-smokers some- 
times carry them in their pockets, to light their 
pipes with when the Sun^shines. In other in- 
stances, they have been so placed, as to lire a 
cannon in clear weather, by igniting the prim- 
ing at 12 o'clock. 

The adjoining cut represents a large bum- 
ing-^ass converging the rays of the Sun to a 
focus, and setting combustible substances on 
Ore. Such glasses have been made powerful 
enough to melt the most refractory substances, 
as platinum, agate, Ac ** A lens three fieet in 
diameter,'* says Professor Oray, "has been 
known to melt cornelian in 76 seconds, and a 
piece of white agate in 80 seconds." 



BtTRMIMG-OLASS. 




plano-contfea lens? Diagram. 678. Effect of double-con/oea lens? Amount of diver- 
l^cncy of rays? 679. What articles made with double-convex lenses ? Uses? Powe. 
of burning glasses ? 
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BBfUECnOH BT ▲ OOPCATB MIBKOB. 



BBFLECnON OF U6HT. 

680. We have now shown how light may be turned ont of its 
course, and analyzed, dispersed, or converged to a point by 
rtfradvm. Let us now consider how it may be converged to a 
focns by reJUdion, 

Wheu light falls upon a highly-polished surface, especially of 
meials, it is refiecUd or thrown off in 
a new direction, and the angles of 
contact and departure are always CA 
equal. 

Let A B repretent the polished metallic surfaee, 
C the aouree of light, and the arrovB the direction 
of the raj. Then D would represent the angle of 
incidence or contact, and S the angle of reflection 
or departare—which angles are seen to be equal. A, 

681. A concave mirror re- 
flects parallel rays back to a 
focns, the distance of which 
is equal to half the radius of 
the sphere formed by the 
concave surface produced. 

In this cat, the parallel rays A fail 
upon the concaye mirror B B, and are 
reflected to the focus C, which is half 
the radius of the sphere formed by the 
surface of the mirror produced. If, 
therefore, it was desirable to construct 
a concaye mirror, having its focus 10 
feet distant, it would only be necessary 
to grind it on the circle of a sphere 
having a radius of 80 feet. 

682. In reflection, a por- 
tion of the light is absorbed 
or otherwise lost, so that a 
reflector of a given diameter 
will not converge as much light to a focus a? a double-convex 
lens of the same size. In the latter case all the light is trans- 
mitted. Still, reflectors have been found of such power as to 
melt iron, and other more difficult substances. 

We have now considered so much of optics as is necessary to an understanding of the 
principles upon which telescopes are constructed ; and, for farther particulars, shall 
refer the student to books on Natural Philosophy. 
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680. What now shown in this chapter? What next? What is r^/I^cKoit, and when 
does It take place? What law governs it? Diagram. 681. How does a etmcan^ 
mirror reflect parallel rays I IMstance of focns ? Diagram. How would you construct 
a concave mirror with a 10 feet focns ? 682. Is all the light lUIing upon a polished 
surface reflected? What then? Closing note? 
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♦ 

CHAPTER XIX. 

TELESCOPES—REFRACTORS AND REFLECTORS. 

683. A TELESCOPE is an optical instrument employed in view- 
ing distant objects, especially the heavenly bodies. The term 
telescope is derived from two Greek words, viz., lele, at a distance, 
and skopeo, to see. So far as is now known, the ancients had no 
knowledge of the telescope. Its invention, which occurred in 
1 609, is nsaally attributed to Galileo, a philosopher of Florence, 
in Italy. 

The discorery of fhe principle upon which the refracting telescope is constructed was 
purely accidentaL The children of one Jansen^ a spectacle-maker of Bliddleburgh, in 
Holland, being at play in their father's shop, happened to place two glasses in such a 
manner, that in looking through them, at the weathercock of the church, it appeared to 
be nearer, and much larger than usual. This led their father to fix the glasses upon a 
board, that they might be ready for observation ; and the news of the discovery was soon 
conveyed to the learned throughout Europe. Galileo hearing of the phenomenon, soon 
discovered the secret, and put the glasses in a tube^ instead of on a board ; and thus the 
first telescope wHs constructed. 

684. The telescope of Galileo was but one inch in diameter, 
and magnified objects but 30 times. Yet with this simple 
instrument he discovered the face of the Moon to be fall of ine- 
qualities, like mountains and valleys ; the spots on the Sun ; the 
phases of Yenus ; the satellites of Jupiter ; and thousands of 
new stars in all parts of the heavens. 

Notwithstanding this propitious commencement, so slow was the progress of the 
telescope towards its present state, that in 1816, Bonnycastle speaks of the 80-foId mag- 
nitying power of the telescope of Galileo as " nearly the greatest perfection that this 
-kind of telescope is capable of I" 

685. If he be the real author of an invention who, from a 
knowledge of the cause upon which it depends, deduces it from 
one principle to another, till he arrives at the end proposed, 
then the whole merit of the invention of the telescope belongs to 
Galileo. The telescope of Jamen was a rude instrument of mere 
curiosity, accidentally arranged ; but Galileo was the first who 
constructed it upon principles of science, and showed the practi- 
cal uses to which it might be applied. 

It is said that the original telescope constructed by Galileo is still preserved in the 
British Museum. A pigmy, indeed, in its way, but the honored progenitor of a race of 
giants I ' 

686. The discovery of the telescope tended greatly to sustain 

ess. Subject of Chapter XIX. ? Telescope f Derivation ? Ancient or modern ? In- 
ventor? Incidents of discovery? 684. Galileo's telescope? Discoveries with it? 
Progress in telescope making? 685. Is. Galileo entitled to the honor of inventing the 
toltfoope f Where is his ? 686. Relation of discovery to Gopemican theory t Eifects 
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the Gopernican tlieorj, which had jast been promulgated, and of 
which Galileo was an ardent disciple. Like Gopemicns, how 
erer, his doctrines subjected him to severe persecutions, and he 
was obliged to renounce them. 

The foUoirlng it hit rennnelstion, made June 28, 1888 : ** I, Ctelfleo, In the seventieth 
jesr of my age, on bended knees before jonr eminences, having before mj eyes and 
tonching with mj hands the Holy Ctospels, I curse and detest the error of the Earth's 
movement.** As he left the court, however, after this forced renunciation, he is said to 
have stamped upon the Barth,and exclaimed, ** It does move, after all?** Ten years 
after this, he was sent to prison for the same supposed error ; and soon, his age advanc- 
ing, the grave received him firom the malloe of his pwsecotors. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF TELESCOPES. 

687. Telescopes are of two kinds — Reflectors and Rtfrcuiors. 
Refracting telescopes are made by refrcuiing the light to a focus 
with a glass lens (615) ; and reflecting telescopes, by reflecting 
it to a focus with a concave mirror (681). Besides this 
general division, there are various kinds both of reflectors and 
refractors. 

Telescopes assist vision in various waya-^irst, by enlarging the vitnal angle under 
which a distant object is seen, and tiras magnifybig that oqf 9ct ; and, secondly, by 
converging to a point more light than could otherwise enter the eye-4hus rendering 
ol^ecta distinct or visible that would otherwtoe be indistinot or invlsiUe. 

All the light falling upon a six or a twelve inch lens may be converged to a focus, so 
as to be taken into the human eye through the pupil, which Is but one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter. Our vision is thus made as perfect b; art as if nature had given ua ability 
to enlarge the eye tUl the pupil was a foot in diameter. 

688. Refracting telescopes may consist of a doublcK^onvex 
lens placed upon a stand, without tube or eye-piece. Indeed, a 
pair of ordinary spectacles is nothing less than a pair of small 
telescopes, for aiding impaured vision. 

BBnuonva nLBoora wini a sdhsji ubb. 




Here the parallel rays are seen to pass through the lens at A, and to be so converged 
to a point as to enter the eye of the beholder at B. His ^e is thus virtually enlarged to 
the size of the lens at A. But it would be very difficult to direct such a telescope toward 
celestial ofcaects, or to get the eye in the focus after it was thus directed. 

upon OalUeof His renunciation? Death? 687. Kinds of telescopes? Deecrilte. 
How assist vision ? lUustration. 688. Simplest form of refracting telescope f 
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689. The Galilean telescope consists of two glasses — a douhte- 
convex next the object, and a double-concave near the eye. The 
former converges the light till it can be received by a small 
doable-concave, by which the convergency is corrected (602), 
and the rays rendered parallel again, thoagh in so small a beam 
as to be capable of entering the eye. 




Here the ligbt is converged bf the lens A, tSIl it can be receiTed by the doable-ooncave 
lens B, by ▼hich the rays are made to become a small parallel beam that can enter the 
eye at 0. This was the form of the telescope constructed hyjana&nf and improved by 
Galileo ; on which aocoimt it is caUed the wUil^cm teUtoope. In the cut, the two lenses 
are represented as fastened to a Ifoard, as first exhibited by Jansen. 

690. The common astronomical telescope consists of two 
glasses — viz., a large double-convex lens next the object, called 
the ohjed-glass ; and a small double-convex lens or microscope 
next the eye, called the eyerpiece. For the greater convenience in 
using, they are both placed in a tube of wood or metal, and 
mounted in various ways, according to their size, and the pur- 
poses to which they are devoted. 




A is the object-fflastt B the effe-pieeSy and the place where the tabe, in which the eye- 
piece is set, slides in and oat of the large tube, to adjust the eye-piece to the focal dis- 
tance. By placing the lenses in a tube, the eye is easily placed in the Ibcus, and the 
ohieci-gltkaa directed toward any desired ol^ect. 

691. The object-glass of a telescope is usually protected, when 
not in use, by a brass cap that shuts over the end of the instru- 
ment ; and the eye-pieces, of which there are several, of differ- 



688. GaUlean telsBcopef Why called OaUleanf 600. How common astronomical 
telescopes made? Why in tObef 691. Htfw ohieot-glass protected! What said of 
•ye-piecesf 



B.G. 
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Binuctnra nuBOon m ommn <nr ▲ btabb. 




ent magnifying powers, 
aire so fixed as to screw 
into a small movable tnbe 
in the lower end of the 
instrument, so as to accost 
them respectively, to the 
focns, and to the eyes of 
different observers. Sach 
telescopes nsnally repre- 
sent objects in an invert- 
ed position. 

The s4ioiniDgeat represents the 
simplest form of a mounted refrsc- 
tor. Theotdect-glasslsatAf where 
ttte brass cap may be seen cover- 
ing it B is the small tube into 
which the eye-piece is screwed, and 
which is moved in and out by the 
small screw G. Two eye-pieces 
may be seen at D— one short one, 
for astronomical observations, and 
a long one, for land objects. For 
viewing the Sun, it is necessary to 
add a screen, made of colored 
glass. At E, a bolt goes into a 
socket in the top of the stand, in 
wlilch it turns, allowing the tele- 
scope to sweep around the horizon ; while the Joint, connecting the saddle in which the 
telescope rests with the top of the bolt, allows it to be directed to any point between the 
horizon and the senith. But such stands answer only for comparatively smallinstnunents. 

692. Refracting telescopes are mounted in various ways. 
So important is it that they should not shake or vibrate, that, in 
most observatories, the stand rests upon heavy mason-work in 
no way connected with the building, so that neither the wind 
nor the tread of the observer can shake it. They are then fur- 
nished with a double axis, which allows of motion up and down, 
or east and west ; and two graduated circles show the precise 
amount of declination and right ascension. 

They are often furnished with clockwork, by which the telescope is made to move 
westward just as fast as the Earth turns eastward ; so that the celestial object being 
once found, by setting the instrument for its right ascension and declination, or by the 
aid of the Fin4er—6, small telescope attached to the lower end of the large one — it may 
be kept in view by the clockwork for any desirable length of time. A telescope thus fur- 
nished with right ascension and declination circles is called an Eqrtatorialy or is said to 
be eqnatoriaUy motuniedy because it sweeps east and west in the heavens parallel to the 
equator. 

693. The object-glasses of telescopes are not always made of 
a single piece of glass. They may be made of two concavo-con- 
vex glasses, like two watch crystals, with their concave sides 

^92. How refractors mounted, and why? When equatorial, and why? 60S. How 
olitiect-giaBses made f What a lent t A Barlow lens f 
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towards each other, or with a thin double concave glass between 
them. They are thus double, or triple ; but when thus con- 
stmcted, the whole is called a lens, as if composed of a single 
piece. 

Lenses have also been formed by putting two concavo-conyez glasses together, and 
filling the space between them with some transparent fluid. These are called JBat^ow 
lenses, from Prot Barlow, their inrentor. 

694. As a prism analyzes the light, and exhibits different 
colors, so a double convex lens may analyze the light that falls 
near its circumference, and thus represent the outside of the 
heavenly bodies as colored. But this defect is remedied by 
using discs made of different kinds of glass, so as to correct one 
refraction by another. Refracting telescopes thus corrected are 
called Achromatic telescopes. 

AehromaUo is from the Greek a chroma, which signifies destitate of color. Most 
refracting telescopes are now so constructed as to be achromatic. 

695. It is but recently that wiy good refracting telescopes 
have been made in this country. The best have formerly been 
made in Germany and France ; but they are now manufactured 
with success, and to considerable extent, by Mr. Henry Fitz, 
Jun., New York City. The glass used by him is obtained from 
Paris, because none suitable for large telescopes has yet been 
made in America. His telescopes are perfectly achromatic, and 
are sold much cheaper than imported ones of the same size and 
value. 

Mr. Fits has recently made a very yalnable improvement in the mounting of telescopes 
—one which is not only much superior to the old method, but which costs only about 
one-half as much. This improyement consists in using a single piece of cast-iron in the 
plaee of seyeral pieces of brass worlc. It is yery simple, secures great steadiness to the 
instrument, and is easily adjusted. 

The writer is fUlly satisfied of the yalue of this improyement, and would recommend it, 
as well as Mr. Fits's instruments, to all institutions and amateur astronomers about to 
purchase either. Besides patronizing a worthy American optician, they will get as good 
a telescope and much better mounting than by sending abroad, and at far less expense 
The following is a list of telescopes manufactured by Mr. Fitz, with the prices attached : 

PBIGB8 or rnrz*B telescopes, squatoriallt mountbd, no. 



Focal Lmgth. 


Object GkM. 


New Style 
Mounting. 


Old Style 
Mount&g. 


Diffennee of Cost. 


9 ft. 
11 " 
10 " 8 inch. 

8 «* 

7 »* 

7 " 

5" 


8H inches. . 

9H " 

8 

6H »* 

B " 

4 


$1,400 

1,600 
700 
400 
800 
225 


$2,800 

2,220 

2,000 

1,200 

750 

600 

400 


$900 

860 
600 
860 
200 
175 



694. What is an ^eAromo^ telescope? Derlyatlon of term ? 695. Where telescopes 
formerly made ? Where and by whom now, in this country? Where is the glass ob- 
tained r What said of Mr. Fits's telescopes f 
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He will ftarnUh a Tery good telesoope of fhreo inohes aperture Sor flSO, eqoatoriallj 
mounted, with eye-pleoes, ke. The eiie priced at |S95, is eqoal to that at Yale Oolieg* 
▲ food reTolTing dome for an obeerratoiy building can be buHt for $100. 

This note ie inierted ezdoslTely for the boxeflt of Institutfomi using the work* and 
without any request or remuneration from Hr. Titi. Orders or letters of inquiry may be 
addressed to Henry fita, Jan., S8T Ihird-steeet, New York. 

696. The adjoining cut represents an 
equatorial telescope mannfactnred by Mr. 
Henry Fitz of New York — ^the one used 
by the author in noiaking most of his obser^ 
rations. Its objoctrgiass is six inches in 
diameter, and its fo^ length' eight feet. 
It is perfectly achromatic, and pei^rms all 
the tests laid down in Dick's Practical 
Astronomer, as evidence of a good instru- 
ment, with perfect ease. Under favora* 
ble circumstances, it shows the sixth star 
in the trapezium of Orion, and to show 
Polaris double is a very easy test indeed. 

A is the declination drele, and B the etrde of right 
ascension. The two sticks hanging from, these drolea aro 
used to more the instrument in right ascension or decli- 
nation, while the observer is at the eye*pieee. 

The Finder is seen attached to the lower end of 
the large instrument. It takes In a larger field of uri 
▼lew In the heayens than the latter, and enables 
the obserTer to look up oltfecta i^lth facilityt and 
bring them into the field of the hurger instrument. 

This instrument has no clockwork attached. It 
rests upon a pillar of heayy mesonwork, the top of 
which may be seen in the cut; and in the hands of 
its present owner, Lewis M. Batherford, Esq., has 
already rendered very eflOcient serrlce. 

697. The adjoining cut represents 
one of the largest telescopes in the 
United States. It is located in the 
observatory on Mount Adams, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was for a time 
under the direction of Prof. Mitchd, by 
whose instrumentality it was purchased 
and mounted. 

The ofeiject-glass is about 13 inches in diameter, 
with a focal distance of 17 feet. It was purchased 
in Munich, Germany, in 1844, at an expense of 
nearly Un thousand doOara. There is but one 
larger than this in the United States,and but two 
larger in the world. 




6»d. Mr. Rutherford's Telescope? By whom made? «OT, Olneinnatl refractor- 
T^V^Q^Xlr^S^el^? ^'"''^^^^ ^^""^ ^*^^"' ^■*- ««*nd'ocaldl.. 
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im OBBAT GHAIO TKUEBCOPB, WAHSeWOBTH OOMMOH, MSAR LOMDOS. 




698. This is the largest refracting telescope ever constructed. 
The obj^t-glass is two feet in diameter, with a focal distance of 
T6 feet. The tube is of heavy sheet iron, and shaped somewhat 
like a cigar. It is 13 feet in circumference in the largest place, 
and weighs about three tons. 

This telescope is raspended from a brick tower, 65 feet high, 16 feet in diameter, and 
weighing 220 tons. The top of the tower, from which the telescope is saspended, re- 
volTes ; and by a chain running over pulleys, and a weight and windlass, it is balanced, 
and raised or lowered. The lower end rests on a small carriage, that runs upon a circii* 
lar railroad around the tower, at the distance of 52 feet from its center. By these means 
it is directed to almost any point in the heavens. It is called the ** Craig** telescope, in 
honor of the Rev. Mr. Craig, under whose direction, and at whose expense, it was con« 
■tructed. It is located at Wandsworth Common, near London. 



608. Describe the Craig telescope. Ol^ect glass? Focal distance? 
mounted? Why called " Craig" telescope ? Where located ? 



Tube? How 
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699. Besides tins monster refractor, there are seyeral other 
▼erj fine instruments in Europe ; as the Dorpat telescope, Sir 
James South's, the Northumberland refractor, the Oxford tele- 
scope, &c. Seyeral colleges and seminaries in the United States 
hare observatories connected with them, and telescopes of great- 
er or less ralue. The largest is at Cambridge, near Boston. 



rCBUO OBSnTATOBIXB AHS nUEBOOFD Ul TBE UHITBD STATS. 





When 
procared. 


THKIR TUJtSOOPU. 


OfaMrraiorlM. 


Nun«of 


Focal 
lenrth. 


Aperttm of 


Cost. 


Tale OoUege 


1880 

1886 

jl88« 

)18S2 
1887 
1840 
1841 
1844 

1^ 

1848 

1849 

it 

1860 
1851 
1852 


Dollond. 

Lereboars. 

Holcomb. 

A. Clark. 

Simms. 

Mers. 

Lerebours. 

Mere. 

u 

u 

Simms. 

Pits. 

Mers. 

Pits. 


ft. in. 
10 — 

7 — 
10 — 

9 — 

6 6 

8 4 

8 — 

16 8 

17 — 
22 6 

9 — 

7 6 

7 — 
10 4 

8 4 
6 — 


inches. 
6 
6 
reflector. 
7 
4 

9-6 

12 

16 
6-4 
4-8 
6-6 
7-6 


$1,000 
1,000 


Wesleyan UnlTersity 

Williams OoUege 


Httdsonf Ohio. 




Philadelphia 


1,900 


West Point. 


Washington 


6,000 
9,487 
19,843 

1,600 
1,050 
8,600 
1,900 
226 


OincinnaU 

Oambridge 


Dartmouth OoUege 

Georgetown ♦♦ 

Brskine " 

Shelby « 

Columbia (S. 0.) College .... 
Columbia (Mo.) 



TOO. Quite a number of very respectable private observato- 
ries are also in operation in different parts of the country. The 
following table includes most of them : 



PBlTAni OBSBKTATOSnB. 





TBLH800PBS. 


OmMT and LoMtioa. 


When 


Maker. 


Foeal 
length. 


Ol^eei^glm. 


OmL 


J. Jackson, near Philadelphia 

Mr. Longstreet, PhUadelphla 

S. G. Oummere, Burlington, N. J. 

R. Vanarsdale, Newark, N. J. . . . . 

W. S. Tan Dusee, Buffalo, N. T... . 
W. 8. Dickie, Elkton, Ky 


1846 
tt 

1847 
',1860 
»1861 

t( 

u 


Pits. 

it 
i( 

M 
li 
it 


ft in. 
8 4 
7 — 

6 — 

7 — 

8 4 
11 — 

6 — 
6 — 
10 — 


inches. 
6 8-10 
6 
4 
6 

65i 
B^ 
4ii 
4 
8 


$1,888 
900 
426 
760 
1,000 
2,220 
800 


D. Mosman, Bangor, Me 


U C( 


225 


J. Campbell, New York 


1862 


({ 


1,160 



699. What other refractors in Europe besides the Craig? Public obserratories in this 
country? Largest telescope? Table? 700. Private obseryatorie»— names ? Tele- 
scopes—by whom mostly made ? What other table ? 
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The following ts a list of the principal foreign obeenratories, with their latitude and 
longitude. The lougitude is from Greenwich, near London. 



IQHEKUr 0£SBa7ATUKISS— THBia LATITCDK AXD LONOITUDK. 


OUarTAtoriM. 


Latitude. 


Loiigitiid«InT!in«. 


Altona 


• 

68 
54 
52 
50 
52 
88 
55 
58 
68 
55 
51 
61 
64 
48 
88 
48 
69 
41 
45 
48 


82 
21 
80 
51 
12 
66 
40 
22 
S8 
57 
81 
28 
42 
8 
6 
50 
56 
53 
4 
12 


45 N. 
12.7 N. 
16.7 N. 

10.7 N. 

61.8 N. 
8 S. 

58 N. 

47.1 N. 
18 N. 

28.2 N. 

47.9 N. 
88.2 N. 
60.4 N. 
45 N. 
44 N. 
18 N. 
29.7 N. 
54 N. 

6 N. 
85J> N. 


h. m. 8. 

89 46.2 £. 


Amuurli 


26 85.5 W. 


Berlin 


68 84.9 E. 


Brussels . 


17 27.2 E. 


Cunbridge --,-- -- 


28.5 E. 


G&T)e of Good Hoihj 


1 18 56.0 E. 


tioDenh.v£t:n 


50 19.8 E. 


Dorujkt.. .. ... • 


1 46 64.6 E. 


i;iibi/n 


25 22 W. 


Edin^^urgh .. ....*...• 


12 48.0 W. 


Gottingen »...«......•....*... 


89 46.L E. 




0.0 


KonlETsbBrflT.. .t. •»•.•>•.•. ....•••. 


1 22 0.4 E. 


Munich , 


46 26.4 E. 


Pftlermo *...%.... 


68 2.'/.5 B. 


Paris 


9 21.5 E. 


Petersburir . 


8 1 18.i:< B. 




49 54.7 E. 


Turin ... 


80 4S.4 E 


Tienna , 


1 5 82.6 E. 



•ZOl. A Comet Seekfr is a re- ^ «>"" 8"™- 

fracting telescope with a large 
apertnre and short focal distance. 
As comets cannot be found by 
their right ascension and declina- 
tion, but often have to be 
searched up, by sweeping around 
the heavens with a telescope, be- 
fore they become visible to the 
naked eye, it is important to 
have telescopes that will cover 
considerable space — that is, of 
wide aperture and short focal distance. Such a telescope was 
made by Mr. Fitz for Miss Mitchel, of Newport, R. I 
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102. The Reflecting Telescope is one in which the light is con- 
verged to a focus by means of a concave metallic reflector or 
speculum. Like the Refractors ^ they may be constructed with 
very little mounting ; though for convenience in use, it is neces- 
sary to place the reflector ia a tube. 



TOl. What 18 a o&nut teekerf Why necessary? 
■cope. Simplest form? 



702. Describe a reflecting tele- 
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In thli mt, tlM Ught A Si mw pantiw firom the ol^et on the right, and telling upon 
th« ooneave torteoe of the reflector at B, from which it is reflected back to a focus, and 
outers the eye of the obaerrer at 0. Ihls telescope has no eje-piece. 

108. The focal distance of a concaye reflector is equal to half 
the radios of the sphere formed by the concave surface pro- 
duced Hence to gnnd a reflector for a focus of 20 feet, it will 
be necessary to have the curre that of a circle whose radius is 
40 feet 

•wufc mviaoi ov a gomatb BBUoioa 




Here the enrre of the speculum B Is that of a efarcle, whose center 
Is : while the focus of the speentam Is at D, which is only half 
the dlstanee from B to a 

104. Eefleciing telescopes are of several kinds — ^viz., the Gre- 
goriam, the Newttmtm^ the Cassegrama/n,, the Herschelicm^ &c. 
The Gregorian Reflector has an aperture in the center of the 
speculum, and a small concave mirror in the focus of the specu- 
lum, which reflects the h'ght back through the aperture to the 
eye-piece. In this way the observer is enabled to face the 
object, and to direct the telescope toward it, as if it were a 
refractor. 



70S. Vocal dlstenoef 
Why called Gregorian f 



T(M» How many kinds of reflectors f Describe the Oregorian. 
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Here tiie Ilglit A falls npon the specnlmn at B, and is reflected back to the small mir- 
ror 0, by which it is thrown out through the aperture in the speculumf to the eye of the 
obserrer at D. The pli^fect Is supposed to be off on the ric^t, in the direction towarda 
irtiich the instroment is pointed. It is called a Cfregorian telescope, after Mr, James 
Gregory, who first suggested the construction of reflecting telescopes. 

*105. The Newtoniam Reflector is so^ called after Sir Isaac 
Newton, its inventor. Instead of a concave mirror in the focns 
of the specnlnm, he placed a plane mirror there, inclined so as 
to reflect the light to the side of the tube, where it was received 
by the observer. 




The light 1h>m the speculum is here shown falling npon the inclined mirror in th« cen- 
ter, and reflected out to the eye of the obserrer. 

706. The Cassegra/nian Reflector is so called from M. Gasse- 
grain, its inventor. It resembles the Gregorian, except that the 
Bpecnlnm placed in the focns of the reflector is convex instead of 
concave. 

The SerschelioM Reflector differs from all others, in havitfg no 
small reflector whatever ; the light being reflected back to a 
focus at the top of the telescope, and near the edge of the tube, 
where the eye-piece is placed, and where the observer sits look- 
ing into the mirror with his back to the object. 

BSSSCBSUAjr TBLBSOOPB. 




Hare the ooneave speculum is seen to be Inclined a little to the lower side of the tube, 
ee that the parallel rays A are reflected back to the obserrer at B,at the side of the 
iBttmment, where the eye-piece is placed. 

T06. Newtonian reflectors? 706. Caseegranianf Differeneeff Hersehellan? Where 
cgre-pleoe f How obserrer sit T 

14* 
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iTOT. The first telescope constructed upon this plan was that 
by Sir William Herschel, in 1T82. This was called his 20 feet 
reflector, and was the instrument with which he made many of 
his observations upon the double stars. In. 1*789, he completed 
h\s forty fed reflector, until recently the largest telescope ever 
constructed. 

BIK WILLLUC mm8GEIL*8 PORTT FBR BVLXCTOB. 




108. The speculum of this instrument is 4 feet in diameter, 3^ 
inches thick, and weighed, before being ground, 2,118 pounds. 



TOT. First Henchellan telescope? What called? Next? T08. Herschers forty feet 
cefleotorf Sise of Speculum? Weight? Tube? Length and weight ? How mounted? 
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The tube is made of sheet iron riyeted together, and painted 
within and without. 

The length of the tube is 89 feet 4 inches, and its weight 8,360 pounds. It is elevated 
or lowered by tackles, attached to strong frame-work ; and the observer, who sits in a 
chair at the upper end of the tube, and looks down into the reflector at the bottom, ig 
raised and lowered with the instrument. Three persons are necessary to use this tele- 
scope — one to observe, another to work the tube, and a third to note down the observa- 
tions. A speaking tube runs from the observer to the house where the assistants are at 
work. By this telescope, the sixth and seventh satellites of Saturn were discovered ; 
and it was the chief instrument used by its distinguished owner, in making the observa- 
tions and discoveries which have immortalized his name, and which have so abundantly 
enriched and advanced the science of astronomy. 

LORD B0SSS*8 QIIKAT RKFLEOTIKQ TELBSOOPK. 




*r09. This is the largest reflecting telescope eyer constructed. 
The speculum, composed of copper and tin, weighed three tons as 
it came from the mould, and lost about -Jth of an inch in grinding. 
It is 5^ inches thick, and 6 feet in diameter. It was cast on 
the 13th of April, 1842, and was cooled gradually in an oven for 
16 weeks, to prevent its cracking, by a sudden or unequal reduo- 
tion of the temperature. This speculum has a reflecting surface 
of 4011 square inches. The tube is made of deal wood, one 
inch thick, and hooped with iron. Its diameter is seven feet, 
and its length 56. 

The entire weight of this telescope is twelve tons. It la mounted between two north 
and south walls, 24 feet apart,' 72 feet long, and 48 feet high. The lower end rests upon 
an universal hinge. It can be lowered to the horizon, and raised to the zenith, and 
lowered northward till it takes in the Pole Star. Its motion from east to west is Umlted 

Observer where? Usefulness? 709. Lord Rosse»s telescope? Weight of speculum? 
Diameter? Thickness? Cooling? Tube? Entire weight? How mounted? What 
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to 15 degreM. lUt magntfleenl instmiiMnt to situated at Barr Oastle, Ireland. li was 
eoDstrocted bj the Earl of Robm, at an expense of $60,000. 

Speaklnf of this telescope, a late writer sajs : ** By the energy and ingenalty of that 
eminent person (Lord Bosse), an eye is directed to the heayens, haying a pupil six feet 
In diameter, with the most complete optical stractore. and the power of ranging about 
for Its ot^ects over a great extent of sky: and thus the quantity of light which the eye 
secures from any point of the hearens Is augmented, it may be,.;!^ 1\ou8and t6ms»» 
The rising Moon to seen from the Obsenratory in Ireland with the same increase of slse 
and light, as if her solid globe, two thousand miles in diameter, retaining all its illumina- 
tion, really rested upon the summit of the Alps, to be gaied at by the naked eye. An 
otject which appears to the naked eye a single star may^ by thto telescope, so liar as its 
power of seeing to concerned, be TtBolrtd Into flfly thouaand stars, each of the same 
brightness as the obrtoos star.* 

110. A Tra/nsit Instrwneni is a tele8cq)e used for observing 
the transit of celestial objects across the meridian, for the pur- 
pose of determining differences of right ascension, or obtaining 
correct time. They are usually from six to ten feet long, and 
are mounted upon a horizontal axis, between two abutments of 
mason-work ; so that the instrument, when horizontal^ will point 
exactly to the south. It will then take objects in the heavens, 
when they are exactly on the meridian. 

XietADte the 

0ut represent the 
telescope, and B 
and W the east 
and west abut> 
mento, between 
which it to 
placed. On the 
left is seen, aW 
tached to the ma- 
son wof k, a gnra- 
dnated circle ; 
and on the east- 
em end of tlie 
axto of the tele- 
scope to seen an 
arm, n, extend- 
ing to the circle, 
as an index. 
Now, suppose the 
Index n to be at 
o, in the upper 
partof thecircloi 
when the tele- 
eoope to horiion- 
tal; then if the 
meridian altK 
tudeof theoltiect 
to be Uken to 
li>% the Index 
must be moyed 
10* from o, as the 
degrees on the 
drde and the alUtode of tibe oltf eot wffl oon«s|K>nd. 

• Jturaliiif qf World\ American edition, p. 187. 

notion J Where located? Ooetf Description by a late writer? Pemarks upon Its 
powers T HO. What to a transtt inBtrament ? SIzef llovr mounted? Describe narta 
as sh</vD fax tbe out. How set the InstmmeDe for the mertdiwn altitude of a star? 
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711. An Astronomical Clock is a clock adapted to keep exact 
sidereal time. Taking the vernal equinox in the heavens as the 
zero point, and reckoning 24 hours eastward to the same point 
again, the time — ^reckoning 15** to an hour — when an object 
crosses the meridian, will always represent the right ascension 
of the object. Hence right ascension is usually given in hours, 
minutes, and seconds ; or in time by the astronomical dock, set 
by the vernal equinox. 

112. A Mural Circle 
is a large graduated cir- 
cle, with a telescope 
crossing its center, used 
for the measurement of 
the altitudes and zenith 
distances of the heaven- 
ly bodies, at the instant 
of their crossing the 
meridian. They are 
usually fixed upon a 
horizontal axis, that 
turns in a socket firmly 
fixed in a north and 
south wall. The de- 
grees, minutes, and se- 
conds on the circle are 
read by means of microscopes, and indicate the altitude of the 
object. 

In the cut, A ii a reading microKope firmly attached to the wall, and B C D B the 
wall to which the circle is attached. The telescope would denote an altitude of about 
40% which would leave 60* as the cenith distance. 

Til. An astronomical clock f Howsetf How indicate right ascension of ol^ects? 
719. Describe a mural circle? Its osest How mounted f How ascertain altttnde and 
lenith distances by Itf 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PB0BLEM8 AND TABLES. 

PROBLEM L 
TO CONVERT DEGREES, ETC., INTO TIME. 

Rule I. — ^Divide the degrees by 15, for hoars ; and multiplj 
the remainder, if anj, by 4, for minntes. 

2. Divide the odd minntes and seconds in the same manner bj 
15 for minutes, seconds, &c., and multiply each remainder by 4, 
for the next lower denomination. 

Example 1.— Convert 32** 34' 45" into time. 
Thus. 32°-5-15=2h. 8' 

34 -M5 = 2 16" 
45 -T-15 = 3 



Ans. 32°34'45"=2h. 10' 19" 

Example 2. — If it is 12 o'clock at this place, what is the time 
20"^ east of us? 

Thus, fifteen in 20**, once, and five over ; the anee is 1 hoar, 
and the 5 multiplied by 4, gives 20 minntes ; the time is then 1 
hour and 20 minutes past 12. 

Example 3.— The longitude of Hartford is 72° 50' west of 
Greenwich ; what time is it at Greenwich when it is 12 o'clock 
at Hartford ? Ans. 4h. 51 min. 20 sec. 

Example 4. — ^When it is 12 o'clock at Greenwich, what is the 
time at Hartford 7 Ans. 7h. 8m. 40s. 

NoTC'Table Vin. Is designed to facilitate ealeolatlons of this kind. The degrees 
being placed in one columnf and the corresponding time in another, it needs no explana- 
tion, except to obserTe that dtgreM in the left-hand columns may be considered as so 
ipany mintUeay instead of degrees ; in which case, the corresponding time in the adjoin- 
fng colomn, must be read as minuUa and Mcomis, instead of hours and minutes. In 
like manner, the degrees in the left-hand column may be read as seconds, and the oor* 
responding time, as Moondt and thirdt. 
EzAMPLB.— Find, by the table, the time correspoding to SS* 84' 45*. 
Thusv Against 82* is 2h. 8m. 

" 84' " S 1«B. 
** 46* •♦ 8 

fib. 10m. 19s. 
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PROBLEM II. 
TO CONVERT TIME INTO DEGREES, ETC. 

Rule. — Multiply the hours by 15, and to the product add one- 
fourth of the minutes, seconds, &c., observing that every minute 
of time makes i°, and every second of time i'. 

Example 1. — In 2 hoars, 10 minutes, and 19 seconds ; how 
many degrees ? 

Thus : 2h. 10m. 19s. 

16 

30° 
Add 10 quarters, or i of the min. 2 30' 
Add 1 9 quarters, or | of the sec. 4 46" 

Ans. 32° 34' 46" 

"n^ problem is readily solTed by means of Table IX.,withoat the labor of ealcolatton. 
Thua : 2 hours =80* 

]Ominutes= 2 80' 
19seconds= 4 45' 



Ans. 82* 84' 46' 

Ex. 2. — ^When it is 12 o'clock at Hartford, it is 4 hours, 61 
minutes, and 20 seconds past noon at Greenwich ; how many 
degrees is Hartford west of Greenwich ? 

Thus : 16 times 4 is 60— added to i of 61, is 72'' 46", and 
this increased by i of 20, is 72° 60'. Ans. 

Ef . 3. — A Liverpool packet, after sailing several days from 
New York, finds the time by the Sun 2 hours and 40 minutes 
later than by the ship's chronometer : how far has the ship pro- 
gressed on her way ? 

Ex. 4. — A vessel leaves Boston, and having been tossed about 
in foul weather for some days, finds, that when it is 12 o'clock 
by the Sun, it is only 11 o'clock and 60 minutes by the watch ; 
is the vessel east or west of Boston ; and how many degrees ? 

Ex. 6. — ^The moment of greatest darkness, during the annular 
eclipse of 1831, took place at New Haven, 10 minutes after 1 
o'clock. A gentleman reports that it happened precisely at 1, 
where he observed it ; and another, that it was 6 minutes after 
1 where he saw it : Quere. How far east or west were these 
gentlemen from each other, and how many degrees from Neu 
Haven f 
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PBOBLEM m. 

TO IIin> WHAT STABS ABX OK THB MEBIDIAN AT HIHS O'CLOCK IN THl 
XYKNIKG OF ANT GIYSN DAT. 

RuLB. — ^Look for the given daj of the month, at the bottom 
of the maps, and all the stars having the same degree of light 
ascension will be on the meridian at that time. 

ExAMPLB 1. — ^What stars will be on the meridian at 9 o'clock, 
the 19th of January 7 

Solution. — On Map III. I find that the principal stars stand* 
ing over against the 19th of January, are Bigel and Capella. 

Ex. 2. — ^What stars are on the meridian the 20th of Decem- 
ber 1 Ans. Menkv and Algol. 

PBOBLEM nr. 

ANT STAB BKINO OtVEN, TO FIND WHEN IT OULMINATES. 

Rule. — ^Find the star's right ascension in the table, or by the 
map (on the equinoctial), a,pd the day of the month at the top 
or bottom of t^e map wUl be the day on which it culminates at 
9 o'clock. 

Example 1. — At what time is the bright star Sinus on the 
meridian 7 

Solution. — I find by the table, and by the map, that the right 
ascension of Sirius is 6 hours and about 38 minutes ; and the 
time corresponding to this, at the bottom of the map, is the 11th 
of February. 

Ex. 2. — At what time is Alpheratz, in the head of Andromeda^ 
on the meridian 7 Ans. The 9th of November. 

PROBLEM T. 

THE RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION OF A PLANET BEING GIYEWy 
TO FIND ITS PLACE ON THE MAP. 

Rule. — ^Find the right ascension and declination of the planet 
on the map, and that will be its place for the given day. 

Example 1. — Venus's right ascension on the 1st of January, 
1833, was 21 hours, 30 minutes, and her declination 16f° south ; 
required her situation on the map 7 

Solution. — On the right hand of the Plato II. I count ofT 
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16f° from the equinoctial, on the marginal scale south, and from 
that point, 30 minutes to the left, or just half the distance 
between the XXI. and XXII. meridian of right ascension, and 
find that Yenus, that daj, is within two degrees of Delta Capri* 
corni, near the constellation Aquarius, in the zodiac. 

NoTB.— ^It ia to be remembered, that the planets will always be foond within the limits 
of the sodiac, as represented in the maps. By means of Table YII., the pupil can find at 
any time the situations of all the visible planets, on the maps ; and this will enable him 
to determine their position in the heavens, without a chance of mistake. By this means, 
too, he can draw for himself the path of the planets from month to month, and trace 
their course among the stars. This is a pleasant and nseftil exercise, and is practised 
extensively in some academies. The pupil draws the map in the first place, or such a 
portion of it as to include the xodiacal constellations ; then, having dotted the position 
of the planets from day to day, as indicated in Table YIL, their path is easily traced with 
a pen or pendL 

Ex. 2 — Mars' right ascension on the 13th of March, 1833, is 
5 hours, 1 minute, and his declination 24f ° north ; required his 
situation on the map ? 

Solution, — I find the fifth hour line or meridian of right ascen- 
sion on Plate III., and counting upwards from the equiuoctial 
24f °, I find that Mars is between the horns of Taurus, and 
about 5° S. W. of Beta AurigaB. 

Ex 3. — ^Required the position of Jupiter and Saturn on the 
13th of February and the 26th of May ? 

When the right ascension and declination of the planets are not given, they are to be 
■ought in Table YIL 

FBOBLSM YI. 

TO FIND AT WHAT MOMENT ANY STAR WILL PASS THE MEBIDIAN ON A 

GIVEN DAY, 

Rule. — Subtract the right ascension of the Sun from the 
star's right ascension, found in the tables : observing to add 24 
hours to the star's right ascension, if less than the Sun's, and 
the differeftbe will show how many hours the star culminates 
after the Sun. 

Example 1. — At what time will Procyon pass the meridian on 
the 24th of February ? 

Solution.— H. A. of Procyon, Th. 30m. 33s. + 24h. 

31 30' 33' 

R. A. of Sun, 24th Feb. 22 29 1 



Ans. 9 1 32 

That is, Im. 32s. past 9 o'clock in the evening. 

Ex. 2. — At what time will Denebola pass the meridian on the 
first of April ? 
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SoluHon.—R. A. of Denebola u llh. 40' 32" 

R. A. of San, April 1, 41 25 



Ans. 10 59 1 

That is, at 59 minntes, 7 seconds, past 10 in the eyening. 
Ex. 8. — At what time on the first day of each month, from 
Janaary to July, will Alcyone, or the Pleiades, pass the meri- 
dian ? 

Ex. 4. — ^At what time will the Dog-Star, or Sirins, cnlminate 
on the first day of Janaary, Febraary, and March ? 

Ex. 6. — How much earlier will Spica Yirginis pass the meri* 
dian on the 4th of Jnly, than on the 15th of May ? — ^Ans. 3 
hoars, 25 minutes. 

PBOBLSH TIL 

TO FIND WHAT STABS WIU< BE ON OB NEABEST THE HEBIDIAN AT ANT 
GITEN TIME. 

Rule. — ^Add the giyen hour to the Sun's right ascension, 
found in Table III., and the sum will be the right ascension of 
the meridian, or mid-heaTcn ; and then find in Table II. what 
star's right ascension corresponds with, or comes nearest to it, 
and that will be the star required. 

Example 1. — ^What star will be nearest the meridian at 9 
o'clock in the CTening of the Ist September ? 
SoltUioTL — Sun's right ascension 1st September, 

lOh. 40' 30" 
Add the time from noon 9 



Right ascension of the meridian 19h. 40' 30" 

Now all the stars in the heaTcns which have this right ascen- 
sion, will be on the meridian at that time. On looking iato 
Table II. the right ascension of Altair, in the Eagle, will be 
found to be 19h. 40m. ; consequently Altair is on the meridian 
a: the time proposed ; and Delta, in the Swan, is less than two 
minutes past the meridian. 

Ex. 2.-^Walking out in a bright evening on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, I saw a very brilliant star almost directly overhead ; I 
looked on my watch, and it wanted 20 minutes of 8 ; required 
the name of the star ? 
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Solution. — Sun's declination 4th of September, 

lOh. 51' 22" 

Add the time from noon 1 40 



Gives R. A. of Lyra, nearly 18 31 22 

Ex. 3. — Abont 8^ minutes after 8 in the evening of the 11th 
of February, I observed a bright star on the meridian, a little 
north of the equinoctial, and 1 minute before 9 a still brighter 
one, further south ; required the names of the stars ? 

PROBLEM VIII. 

TO FIND WHAT STARS WILL CULMINATE AT NINE o'CLOCK IN THE EVEN- 
ING OP ANY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

Rule. — Against the day of the month in Table IV., find the 
right ascension of the mid-heaven, and all those stars in Table 
II. which have the same, or nearly the same right ascension, wiU 
culminate at 9 p.m. of the given day. 

Example 1. — What star will culminate at 9 in the evening of 
the 26th of March ? 

Solution, — I find the right ascension of the meridian, at 9 
o'clock in the evening of the 26th of March, is 9h. 19' 37"; and 
on looking into Table II., I find the right ascension of Alphard, 
in the heart of Hydra, is 9h. 19' 23*. The star is Alphard. 

Ex. 2. — ^What star will culminate at 9 in the evening of the 
28th of June ? Ans. Aphacca. 

problem IX. 

TO FIND THE SUN's LONOrTUDE OR PLACE IN THE ECLIPTIC, ON ANT 
GIVEN DAY. 

Rule. — On the lower scale, at the bottom of the Planisphere 
(Map VIII.) look for the given day of the month ; then the 
sign and degree corresponding to it on the scale immediately 
above it will show the Sun's place in the ecliptic. 

Example 1. — ^Required the Sun's longitude, or place in the 
ecliptic, the 16th of September. 

Solution. — Over the given day of the month, September 16th, 
stands 6 signs and 23 degrees, nearly, which is the Sun's place 
in the ecliptic at noon on that day ; that is, the Sun is about 23 
degrees in the sign Virgo. 
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HJ.-4f «te6tlgBabeBQttipUedbj80,uidtlie98dq(reetbe added to It, It wfll giT« 
tlM loBffttDdA in degree, 178. 

Ex. 2. — ^Required the Son's place in the ecliptic at noon, on 
the 10th of March. 

PBOBLKX Z. 

OIYIK THB SUH'S LONQITDDB, OR PLAGE IN THE ECLIPTIC, TO FIND HIS 
BIGHT ASCENSION AND DECUNATION. 

Rule. — ^Find the Snn's place in the ecliptic (the carved lice 
which rans through the bodj of the planisphere), and with a 
pair of compasses take the nearest distance between it and the 
nearest meridian, or honr circle, which being applied to the gra- 
dnated scales at the top or bottom of the planisphere (measur- 
ing from the same hour circle), will show the Snn's right ascen- 
sion. Then take the shortest distance between the Sun's place 
in the ecliptic and the nearest part of the equinoctial, and apply 
it to either the east or west marginal scales, and it will give th^ 
Sun's declination. 

Example 1. — The Snn's longitude, September 16th, 1833, is 
6 signs, 23 degrees, nearly ; required his right ascension, and 
declination. 

Solution, — ^The distance between the Sun's place in the eclip- 
tic and the nearest hour circle being taken in the compasses, and 
applied to either the top or bottom graduated scales, shows the 
right ascension to be about 11 hours 35 minutes ; and the dis- 
tance between the Sun's place in the ecliptic, and the nearest 
part of the equinoctial, being applied to either the east or west 
marginal scales, shows the decimation to be about 2^ 45', which 
is to be called north, because the Sun is to the northward of 
the equinoctial ; hence the Sun's right ascension, on the given 
day, at noon, is about 11 hours 35 minutes, and his declination 
2° 45' N. 

Ex. 2.— The Sun's longitude, March 10th, 1833, is 11 signs, 
19 degrees, nearly ; requirejl his right ascension and decSna- 
tion ? 

Ans. R. A. 23h. 21m. Decl. 4° 11' nearly. 

problem XI. 
TO FIND THE RIGHT ASCENSION OF THE MERIDIAN AT ANY GIVEN TIME. 

Rule. — Find the Sun's place in the ecliptic by Problem IX., 
and his right asccDsion by Problem X., to the eastward of 
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which count ofif the given time from noon, and it will show the 
right ascension of the meridian, or mid-heaven. 

Example 1. — ^Required the right ascension of the meridian 9 
honrs, 25 minutes past noon, September 16th, 1833 ? 

Solution, — By Problems IX. and X., the Sun's right ascen- 
sion at noon of the given day, is 11 hours 35 minutes ; to the 
eastward of which, 9 hours and 25 minutes (the given time) 
being counted off, shows the right ascension of the meridian to 
be about 21 hours. 

Ex. 2. — Required the right ascension of the meridian at 6 
hours past noon, March 10th, 1833 ? 

SoliUion. — By Problems IX. and X., the Sun's right ascension 
at noon of the given day, is 23 hours and 21 minutes ; to the 
eastward of which, the given time, 6 hours, being counted off, 
shows the right ascension of the meridian to be about 5 hours, 
21 minutes. 

Rkmabk.— In this example, it may be necessary to obsenre, that where the eastern, or 
left-hand extremity of the planisphere leaves off, the western, or right-hand extremity 
begins ; therefore, in counting off the given time on the top or bottom gradaated scales, 
the reckoning it to be transferred from the left, and completed on the right, as if the two 
outside edges of the planisphere were Joined together. 

PROBLEM Xn. 

TO FIND WHAT STABS WILL BE ON OB NEAB THE HERmiAN, AT ANT 
GIVEN TiaCE. 

BxHiS. — ^Find the right ascension of the meridian by Problem 
XI., over which lay a ruler, and draw a pencil line along its 
edge from the top to the bottom of the planisphere, and it will 
show all the stars that are on or near the meridian. 

Example 1. — ^Required what stars will be on or near the 
meridian at 9 hours, 25 minutes past noon, Sept. 16th, 1833 J 

Solution. — ^The right ascension of the meridian by Problem 
XI. is 21 honrs : this hour circle, or the line which passes up 
and down through the planisphere, shows that no star will be 
directly on the meridian at the given time ; but that Alderamin 
will be a little to the east, and Deneb Gygni ^ little to the west 
of it ; also Zeta Cygni, and Gamma and Alpha in the Little 
Horse, very near it on the east. 

pboblem xin. 

TO FIND THE SABTH's MEAN DISTANCE FBOM THE S0N. 

KxTLE. — As the Sun's horizontal parallax is to radius, so is 
the semi-diameter of the Earth to its distance from the Sun. 
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JBy LogaHthms, — As tangent of the Sun's horizontal parallax 
is to radius, so is the Earth's semi-diameter to her mean distance 
from the Sun. 

8-^m : 806964'^ : : 89«3 : 95,278,849 mUes. 
Jfy LogarithmB. 
Am tangent of the Son's horiaontal parallaz, 8'U}77«= 5.6189407 
Is to radias, or 90% =1(H)000000 

So is the Earth's semiMUameter, 8962= 8^979148 

To the Earth's distance, 95,378,869= 7.9789788 

PROBLEM xnr. 

TO FIND THE DISTANCE OF ANY PLANET FROM THE SITN, THAT OF THE 
EARTH BEING KNOWN. 

Rule. — ^Divide the square of the planet's sidereal revolution 
round the Sun, by the square of the Earth's sidereal revolution, 
and multiply the cube root of the quotient by the Earth's m*ean 
distance from the Sun. 

By Logarithms. — From twice the logarithm of the planet's 
sidereal revolution, subtract twice the logarithm of the Earth's 
sidereal revolution, and to one-third of the remainder, add the 
logarithm of the Earth's mean distance from the Sun. 

ExAMPLK.— Required Mercury's mean distance from the Sun, that of the Earth being 
95,278369 miles. 

Mercury's sidereal revolution is 87.969258 days, or 760054S'.8912 : the Earth's sidereiA 
rcTolution is 865.256874417 days, or 

81558161-.5 7600543.9 

81568161' .5 7600543.9 



995916962096952.25 by which diride 57768267575827.21 
and the quotient will be 0.052005106718292, the cube root of which is 0.8870977, and this 
multiplied by 94,881,891, gives 86,727,607 miles, for Mercurr's distance from the Sun. 
This proUem may be performed by logarithms in as many ndnutea as Uie former method 
requires hours. 

Mercury's Sid. Rev. 7600548'.9 log.= 6.8808447 x 2 18.7616894 

Earth's Sid. Rev. 81658151'. log.=7.4991802 x 2 14.9982604 

H)— 2.7684290 

1.6878097 
Add log. of the Earth's mean distance, 7.9789783 

Mercury's distance, 86,880,422. Ans. 7.6667S85 

If the pupil hare not already learned the Use of logarithms, Uiis problem will satisfy 
him of their unspeakable advantage over all other modes of computation. By reviewing 
the above calculation, he will perceive that instead of multyplying 81668151'.6 by itself, 
he need only multiply its logarithms by two I and instead of extracting the cube root of 
0.058005106718292, he need only divide its iosrarithm by three I and instead of multiply- 
ing 0.8870977, by 95,278,869, he need only add their logarithms together. He need not 
think himself a dvU scholar, if by the former method he come to the true result in ^m 
hoiur9 ; nor remarkably quick, if by the latter he come to it in ^6 frUri/utee. 

PROBLEM XV. 

TO FIND THE HOURLY MOTION OF A PLANET IN ITS ORBIT. 

Rule. — ^Multiply the planet's mean distance fcom the Sun by 
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6.2831853, and divide the prodnct bj the time of the planet's 
sidereal revolntion, expressed in hours, and the decimals of an 
hour. 

By Logarithms, — Add 0.T981199 to the logarithm of the 
planet's mean distance from the San, and from the sum subtract 
the logarithm of the planet's revolution expressed in hours. 

ExAMPUi.— Bequired the Earth's hourly motion in ita orbit. 

Log. of Earth's distance=7.9780788 + 0.7981799= 8.7771687 

Subtract log. of Earth's revolution 8.942S090 

GiTes Earth's horary motion, 68,388 mOes, 4.884844r 

PROBLEM XVI. 
TO FIND THE HOURLY MOTION OP A PLANET ON FTS AXIS. 

Rule. — Multiply the diameter of the given planet by 3.14159, 
and divide the product by the period of its diurnal rotation. 

By Logarithms, — Add 4,0534524 to the logarithm of the 
planet's diameter, and from the sum subtract the logarithm of 
its diurnal rotation, expressed in seconds. 

Earth's diameter, 7924 log. = 8.8989445 

Add log. of 8600' -I- log. of 8.14159 = 4.0684524 



7.9i 
Bnbtraet log. diurnal rotation, 88h. 66' 4-.09 a 4.9858268 



Ani. 1040.09 milei a 8.0170706 

PROBLEM XVII, 
TO FIND THE RELATIVE MAONFFUDE OF THE PLANETS. 

KuLE. — ^Divide the cube of the diameter of the larger planet 
by the cube of the diameter of the less. 

By Logarithms, — From three times the logarithm of the 
larger, subtract three times the logarithm of the less. 

BzAMPLS. — How much does the sise of the Earth exceed that of the Moon ? 

Earth's diameter, 7912 log. 8.8982868 x 8= 11.6948589 

Moon's diameter, 2160 log. 8.8848876 x 8= 10.0080128 

The Earth exceeds the Moon, 49.1865 times. Ans. 1.6918461* 

In this example, 7912 miles is assumed as the fMon between the Earth's equatorial 

and polar diameter : the former being 7924, and the latter 7898 miles. 

PROBLEM XVIII. 

TO FIND THE PROPORTION OF SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT AT EACH OP 
THE PLANETS. 

Rule. — ^Divide the square of the planet's greater distance 
from the Sun, by the square of the less. — Or, subtract twice the 
logarithm of the greater distance from twice the logarithm of 
the less. 
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BxAMFiA — ^How much greater is the Son's light and heat at 
Mercury, thajj^ at the Earth J 



Lof. of lartti*8 dIsUnoe 
» of Mereorj's 
Am. StCTM times grMtera 



T.9789788 x 2=15.957»47« 

7JMM7950X 2=16.1886018 

0.8248568 



PBOBLSM SIX. 
TO nVD THS CIBCUMrKBKNCS OV THS PLANBTS. 

Bulb. — ^Multiply the diameter of the planet by 3.14159, or, 
add the logarithm of the planet's diameter to 0.4971499. 

PBOBLBM ZZ. 
TO FIND THB OIBOUlOrBBBKOB OF THX PLANBTAB7 0BBIT8. 

RtTLS. — Multiply the planet's mean distance from the San by 
6.2831853 ; or, to the logarithm of the planet's mean distance, 
add 0.7981799, and the snm will be the logarithm of the answer. 

PBOBLBH zzi. 

TO FIKD IK WHAT TIMB ANT OF THB PLANBTB WOULD FALL TO THB 
SUN, IF LBFT TO THB FOBOB OF OBAYITATION ALONB. 

RuLB. — ^Multiply the tune of the planet's sidereal reyolntion 
by 0.176776 ; the result will be the answer. 

By Logarithms. — ^From the logarithm of the planet's sidereal 
revolntion, subtract 0.7525750, and the remainder will be the 
logarithm of the answer, in the same denomination as the side- 
real revolution. 

Beqaired the timei, reipeottrely, in wliioh the MToral pla&ota would fUl to the Son by 
the force of graritj. 



Planets would faU to the Son. 


©ays. 


H. 


M. a 


Logarithms. 


Mercury, 


15 


18 


18 16 


6.1282686 


Tenui, 


89 


IT 


19 23 


6.6855424 


Earth, 


64 


18 


88 65 


6.7465367 


Mars/ 


121 


10 


86 8 


7.0208817 


Jupiter, 


S66 


SI 


88 85 


7.8206849 


Saturn, 


1901 


S8 


24 4 


8.2157186 


Hersohel, 


MM 


16 


52 1 


8.6706897 


Moon to the Barth, 


4 


19 


54 57 


5.6204468 



THE END. 



EXPLANATIONS AND PEOBIiEMS 

ADAPTED TO 

WHITALL'S PLANISPHERE. 



Note. — ^This is a movable Planisphere^ invented and copy- 
righted by Henry Whitall, and for sale by the publishers of Bur- 
ritt's Geography of the Heavens, exhibiting the stars that are rising, 
setting, on the meridian, or their position in the firmament, as 
seen in the United States every five ndnutes for hundreds or 
TEARS. The right ascension and declination of the sun, moon, 
stars, and planets ; the equation of time (dun fast or slow) ; har- 
vest moon ; sun and moon running high and low ; the milky way, 
as it changes its course for every hour ; change of seasons, etc., 
can be readily explained with this invaluable substitute for a Ce- 
lestial Globe, "being as much better as it is cheaper" than that 
expensive school apparatus. 

It is light, portable, accurate, containing much widiin a small, 
space, and is sold at the moderate price of two dollars, which 
brings it within the means of all lovers of science, and of every 
teacher who may desire his pupils to become acquainted with the 
wonders of the heavens. This knowledge need no longer be con- 
fined to the learned few, for the use of this Planisphere will enable 
any one to become &miliar with the stars and constellations, and 
wiU prove both pleasing and instructive. The desideratum so 
long desired is thus supplied, and reading the stars is no longer a 
mystery. 
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PROBLEMS 

WmOH MAY BE PEBFOBMED ON THE PLANISPHERE. 

THK DAT or THS MONTH, THE HOUR AND MINUTE BEING OIYEH, 
TO UND what stars abb BISINO, setting, ON THE MEBmiAK, 
OB IN ANT FABT OF THE FIBMAMENT. 

Afpuoation. — ^Bring the given day of the month to 12 nook, 
torn the index to the giren hour and minute, hold it overhead, 
with the meridian line, north and south; the Planisphere will 
then represent in miniature the constellations visible in the heav- 
ens at tnat time. The stars which are rising are near the eastern, 
and those setting near the western horizon. And thus can be seen 
the stars in any part of the heavens, at all times, sufficiently accu- 
rate for most practical purposes. 

EXAKPLB. — Given this evening at 9 o'clock, or any other tune, to find what 
stars are rising in the east^ setting in the west, those in the northern or south- 
ern horizon, in the zenith, or in any other part of the firmament 

Example. — ^Where will An-drom'e-da be on the 10th of November at 10 
o'clock? (29.) Ann. Directly over head. 

ExAMPLB. — ^Where will the Pleiades be 10 minntes before 9 o'clock on the 
evening of the Ist of January? (66.) Ans. On the meridian. 

ExAHPLB. — ^What remarkable duster of stars rise between the N.E. and 
N.E. by E. points of the horizon, at half past 8 o'clock, P. M., on the 6th of 
September? Ans. Plela-des^ or seven stars. 

ExA]fpLB.-^What bright star will set near the TUM, by W. about 5 min- 
utes before 11 o*dock on the 6th of September ? Ans. Aro-tu'rus. 

ExAXFLBL— What star will rise in the E.aE. at 8 o'dodconthe 20th of 
December ? And what star will set about 16 minutes later in the W. by N. 7 
Ans. Sirl-us, the brightest fixed star, and Altair. 

ExAiiFLS. — ^What stars will be on and near the meridian about 8 o'clock 
on the 21st of November? Ana. Gaph. in Gaa-si-o-pela^ Alpheratz in An- 
drom'e-da^ and Al'gen-ib in Peg'a-sus, marking out the first meridian. 

TELESCOPIC OBJECTS. 

The right ascension of the telescopic objects are ^ven in hours 
and minutes. To find their place in the heavens, bring the 21st 
of March to 12 noon; turn the index to the hour and minute of 
R. A.; opposite the declination, marked on the meridian, will be 
the situation of the object ; on the equator opposite can be seen 
the degrees of B. A. 
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Should the R A. be 13 honrs, bring the index to 1, past mid- 
night ; for 14 hours bring it to 2. 

a Virginis (Spica) R. A. 13 hours, 16 minutes, 4*7 seconds, turn 
the index to 1 hour, 16 minutes past midnight, and its place is 
10° 19' 6" south of the equator. 

a Bo-o'tis (Arcturus) K A. 14 hours, 8 minutes, 23 seconds, turn 
the index to 2 hours, 8 minutes, 22 seconds past midnight, its 
place will be under the 20° mark on the meridian, north of the 
equator. 

a Scorpii (Antares) R. A. 16 hours, 19 minutes, 36 seconds, turn 
the index to 4 hours, 19 minutes, 36 seconds past midnight, and 
its place is 26° 04' 3" south its declination. 

THB RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION OP THE BUN, MOON, 
PLANET, STAIl, Or COMET, BEING GIVEN, TO FIND ITS PLACE ON 
THB PLANISPHERE. 

Bring the graduated side of the meridian to the degrees of right 
ascension marked on the equator. 

Its place will be under the declination marked on the meridian. 

Example. — Griven the right ascension of a star 212^, declination 20^ north. 
To find its place on the Planisphere. (169.) Ana. Aixi-ta^raa. 

Example.— What star has its R. A- 342®, D. 30i<> south ? Ans. Fo'mal- 
haat 

TO FIND THE RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION OF THB SUN FOR 
EVERY DAY OF THB YEAR. 

The sun's place among the stars, is on the ecliptic where the day 
of the month is. Bring the meridian to the day required. The 
declination will be found opposite on the meridian, and the right 
ascension opposite 0, on the equator. 

Or, bring the day of the month to 12 noon, turn the index there 
also ; on the meridian meets the equator, where will be found 
the degrees of right ascension. The day of the month (the sun's 
place among the stars), will be where the meridian meets the 
ecliptic, and the declination opposite on the meridian. 

Example. — What is the right ascension and dedinatlon of the son on the 
21gt of March? Ans. 0. 

Example. — What is the right ascension and decimation of the sun on the 
22d of June ? Ans. 90° R. A., t^V" N. D. 

What is the right ascension and declination of the son on the 22d of De* 
cember? Ana. 270o R. A;, 231o a D. 
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TO WBKD OH WHAT DAT Or THX TXAR AKT STAB PABSBS THB MBRI- 
DIAK AT A OIYEN HOUB OB MIKUTE. 

Bring the meridian to the centre of the star, by the ribbons torn 
the Planisphere until the index meets the given time. Opposite 
12, noon, will be found the day required. 

ExAMFUL— When will Beg^-a-lns be on the meridian at 9 o^dock, evening ? 
(124) Ana Still of April When will Altair be on the meridian at 9^ o'clodc^ 
eyenmg? Ans. 26th of August 

When win Aictoros be on the meridian at 9 o'clock? (169.) Ans. 9th 
of June. 

When win a Spica Yirginis be on the meridian at 9 o'clock in the eyening? 
(162.) Ana. About the 28th of May. 

THB DAT OF THB MONTH BBIBO OIYBK, TO FIND AT WHAT TIME ANT 
STAB WILL COMB TO THB MERIDIAN. 

Bring the day of the month to 12 noon. Turn the graduated 
side of the meridian to the centre of the star. The index will 
point out the time required. 

Example.— At what time win a Yega come to the meridian, on the 25th 
of August? Ans. 8 o'dook^ 16 minutes. 

At what hour wiU An-ta'res, m Scorpio, come to the meridian on the leth 
of July? (199.) Ans. 9 o'clock. 

TO CONVERT TIME INTO DEGREES, OB DEaREES INTO TIME. 

Bring the 21 at of March to 12 noon. Turn the index to the 
same point. The movable meridian and first meridian coincide, 
from which the right ascension of all the heavenly bodies is mea- 
sured east on the equator, counting 10, 20 to 360 degrees, to the 
vernal equinox or place of beginning. 

The index will point to the hour and minute of right ascension 
reading 12, 13 to 24 hours. One decree on the equator being 
equal to 4 minutes pointed out by the index, fifteen degrees equal 
to one hour, so on the equator can be read degrees, and the index 
shows the hours and minutes of right ascension. 

Example. — 100® on equator equal 6 hours 40 minutes^ shown by index. 
2120 equal 14 hours, 8 minutes. 2*76^® equal 18 hours, 26 minutes. 

The sun fast or slow depends upon two causes, viz. : the obliq- 
uity of the ecliptic and the unequal motion of the earth in its 
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orbit. The PlanispKere will indicate the equation of time depend- 
ent upon the former. Bring the graduated side of the meridian 
to 30 on the equator (mean clock time), note the time shown by 
the index. Then bring the meridian to 30^ on the ecliptic (sun s 
or apparent time), the sun is as many minutes fast, as it is west of 
mean clock time shown by the index. Again, bring the meridian 
to 150° on the equator, the sun is then as many minutes slow as 
30^ (the fifth sign on the ecliptic) is east of mean time shown by 
the index. (397.) 

The Seaaorm — different length of days and nights. — An illus- 
tration of (616), bring the 20th of March to 12 noon, turn the 
index to 6, morning, the 20th day of March (or sun's place on the 
ecliptic), will be near the eastern horizon; turn the index to 6, 
evening, the sun's place will be found setting near the west, thus 
showing the days and nights to be equal. 

Bring the 21st of June to 12 noon, find that day on the ecliptic, 
turn the index until the day found meets the north-eastern horizon, 
and the index will show about the time the sun rises; turn the 
index until the north-western horizon meets the same day, when 
the index will show near the time of the sun setting, thus showing 
the days to be about four hours longer than they are on the 20l£ 
of March, and the nights that time shorter. 

(617.^ Bring the 21st of December to 12 noon, find the day on 
the ecliptic, and turn the index until the south-eastern horizon 
meets the day, the index will point nearly to the time of the sun's 
rising; turn the index until the south-western horizon meets the 
same day for the approximate time of setting, thus showing the 
day^s to be about four hours shorter than they are on the 23d of 
September, and the nights that much longer. - 

The Harvest Moon (626 — 635) (so called in some parts of Eu- 
rope) is of great benefit to the husbandman by lengthening the 
day while gathering the fruits of the earth, and takes place at the 
full moon in September, when the moon rises for several evenings 
near the same hour. Shown on the Planisphere by bringing the 
15th day of September to 12 noon, and turning the index to 6^ 
o'clock evening. The eastern horizon, first meridian, ecliptic, and 
equator, meet at the vernal equinox. Should the moon full on 
that day, and rise with the vernal equinox at Q\ o'clock ; on the 
following evening, she will ha^^ gained about 12® on the sun, then 
turn the index until 12° on the ecliptic rises, note the time shown 
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bj the index, bring 12^ more up a^ain, note the time. Thus it 
can be Been that when the ecliptic is nearest parallel to the hori- 
aon, the difference of time in the moon's rising is least, and setting 
greatest; when the ecliptic is nearest perpendicular to the horizon, 
then will be the greatest difference of time in her rising, and the 
least in setting. 

nr BUMMER, WHBV THE SUN BUKS HIGHEST, THE FULL MOON BUNS 
LOWEST. IN WINTEB, WHEN THE SUN BUNS LOWEST, THE FULL 
MOON BUNS mOHSST. (421.) 

Bring the 22d of June to 12 noon. Tarn the index to the same 
point; where the meridian meets the ecliptic will be found the day 
of th& month (sun's place among the stars), at his greatest distance 
north, shown by the degrees marked on the meridian. Should 
the moon full on that day, she will be found in the opposite part 
of the firmament, shown by bringing the index to 12 midnight, to 
be within 5^ of where the meridian meets the ecliptic, at hex 
greatest distance south. Turn the index to about 8 o'clock eveii- 
mg. The sun's place of setting will be shown near N.W. by W., 
and moon's place of rising near S.E. by E. 

Tn winter bring 22d of December to 12 noon, turn the index 
there also, where the meridian meets the ecliptic will be the sun's 
place at his greatest distance south. Should the moon fiill on that 
day, she will be in the opposite part of the heavens. Shown by 
bringing the index to 12 midnight, to be near the ecliptic at her 
greatest distance north. Turn the index to 4 o'clock afternoon, 
the sun will be found to set near S.W. by W., and fiill moon to 
rise near N.E. by E. 

OIYEN THE DAT AND HOUB, TO TELL THE COUBSE AND POSITION OF 
THE MILKY WA»y. 

Bring the day of the month to 12 noon, turn the index to the 
given time, the course and position can be readily traced on the 
Planisphere. (256—260.) 

Example. — ^What will be the coiirse of the milky way on the 5th of Sep- 
tember at 6, 9, 12, and 6 o'clock? Ans. At 6 o'clock eyening, startiDg fix)m 
jDorthem horizon, to east of zenith, to southern horizon. At 9 o'clock it ap- 
pears m the KB., in zenith, to S.W. At 12 midnight it appears in KN.E., 
passes meridian at 60® north, to the W.S.W. At 6 o'clock, morning, it ap- 
pears in the S.E., passes the zenith, to the N.W. • 
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eiYXK THE TIME OF THE UOON OR PLANET'S SOUTHING, TO FIND ITS 
FLACB AMONG THE STARS. 

Bring the day of the month, to 12 noon. Turn the index to the 
hour and minute, the moon or planet souths, or comes to the me- 
ridian, its place will be near where the graduated side of the me- 
ridian meets the ecliptic. 

To find when it will rise, turn the index until the eastern hori- 
zon meets the place found on the Planisphere; the index points 
out the time. Bring the western horizon there for the time of 
setting. 
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